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I. 


BEFORE the inquiring Eng- 
lishman has been in the East 
a year a suspicion is almost 
sure to be borne in upon him 
that India is more spiritual 
than Europe. It will either 
come through dipping in Ori- 
ental books or through con- 
versation with some intelligent 
Hindu or Moslem, and for years 
he will be trying to square this 
new idea with what he knows 
of Eastern character through 
practical contact with it. In- 
stinct, tradition, reason, will 
deny it, but something will 
whisper that this is prejudice, 
the Englishman’s inability to 
see a different point of view; 
and the uneasiness left by the 
doubt will be kept awake by 
occasional glimpses behind the 
inscrutable Oriental mask. 


Then, may be, a Hindu will 
tell him plainly and politely 
in his own mother tongue that 
the English are barbarians, who 
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search out the means and miss 
the end of life; that the Ori- 
ental seeks unity, the Western 
differentiation; that the Ori- 
ental unites, while the Western 
separates, mind and matter; 
that the Oriental seeks to be 
caught up in the Universal, 
the Western to dominate the 
Particular. To which the 
Englishman may be prompted 
to reply that God will look 
after the Universal and man’s 
business is with the Particular, 
and that the aggregate of good 
in the world depends upon his 
attention to it. 

One’s first impressions of the 
Kast often last long. The mag- 
got of national disparagement 
was put into my head a week 
after landing by a Hindu who 
answered my regret that the 
East and West could not 
understand each other better, 
and seemed to be drifting even 
farther apart, by saying— 
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“Itisa pity. But it will be 
all right, you will see. When 
Europe becomes more spiritual 
there will be more sympathy 
between the two races.” 

This left such an impression 
on me that, in the midst of the 
material pursuits that occupy 
an Anglo-Indian’s time, I would 
often be pulled up by a sense 
of blindness to things of the 
spirit all round, and I would 
search for the expression of 
the spiritual life in a helpless 
hole-and-corner sort of way, 
just as an entomologist peers 
behind palings and lifts up 
stones to find a grub or chry- 
salis. 

A few days afterwards a 
friend was showing me over 
a bazaar in Madras. I did not 
know the difference between a 
Mussulman and a Hindu, and 
I envied the way he could 
distinguish nearly every figure 
in the dazzling kaleidoscopic 
crowd by some caste-mark or 
obscure difference in dress or 
feature, He explained the priv- 
ileges and disabilities which 
differentiated each sect. He 
showed me a Brahmin who 
might not eat mushrooms and 
a Brahmin who might, but 
whose wife mightn’t; and he 
pointed out a Saddhu who 
must lie on an antelope’s skin, 
another who might not lay his 
staff on the ground, and a third 
who must eat and drink out of 
a human skull. 

I was chiefly interested in 
the religious vagabonds and 
ascetics, and my head was 
already full of strange things 
when I saw three intense look- 
ing men in white, bareheaded 
with close-cropped hair, and 
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wearing a white screen over 
their mouths tied by a piece 
of string to the back of their 
ears like an eye-shade. These 
men, whoever they might be, 
were very earnest about some- 
thing. 

“What are these?” I asked 
my friend. 

“ Jains,” he said. 

“ Kim’s Jains?” 

“The same.” 

“And what is the mouth- 
guard for?” 

“They have a holy horror of 
swallowing insects.” 

I looked up the Jains, and 
out of much conflicting author- 
ity discovered that the sect 
originated between 500 and 
600 B.c. It is not an offshoot 
of Buddhism, as is popularly 
believed, but contemporary 
with it, both creeds being the 
outcome of the Sankhya school 
of philosophy, which denied 
the existence of the eternal, 
supreme deity. The aim of 
both is to renounce the world 
and to escape the misery of 
life by extinguishing desire. 
Both seek Nirvana, which 
means to the Buddhist absorp- 
tion in the universal essence ; 
to the Jain merely release from 
re-birth. Both sects were re- 
garded as heretical by the 
Hindus, but while Buddhism 
was persecuted out of existence 
by the Brahmins, Jainism sur- 
vived after many trials, being 
less opposed to the orthodox 
faith. 

In the north of India Jains 
and Hindus seem to live to- 
gether amicably, and _ the 
Jains, through long contact 
with the Brahmins, have come 
to recognise the Hindu deities, 
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and in some cases to admit 
them into their temples, though 
they worship none in partic- 
ular. In the south dogma is 
not so plastic, and men have 
a saying about rivals, that they 
love each other like a Brahmin 
anda Jain. The Jains’ denial 
of the authority of the Vedas 
is in itself a sufficient cause of 
war. 

After reading nearly all that 
had been written about the 
Jains, I put my impressions 
to the test by finding out what 
I could of them from people 
who had met them in the flesh. 
A Hindu told me that they 
were atheists, and that they 
did not wash. <A _ Baptist 
missionary summarised their 
faith—it was a quotation, I 
think—by saying that they 
denied God, worshipped man, 
and nourished vermin. Then I 
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learnt from a Jain barrister 
that in old days the whole of 
India was Jain, and that 
Hinduism, with its extravagant 
fables, its degraded rites, and 
its infamous sacrifices, was the 
conception of apostates from 
the true faith, which was very 
much what Abbé Dubois was 
told by the Mysore Jains a 
hundred years ago. 

But, apart from these incon- 
sistencies, I found it easier to 
get at a fair estimate ef their 
secular virtues, from which it 
seemed that the Jains were 
likely to be the folk who would 
bring me into touch with the 
substance of the spirituality 
whose shadow I had been 
chasing. So I made up my 
mind to go to Mount Abu 
when the first chance offered 
and see “if there was anything 
in it.” 


II, 


The temples of Dilwarra and 
Achilgar on Mount Abu are 
miracles of elaboration; but 
beautiful as is the whole effect 
of the mandapam, the col- 
onnades, the pyramidal sikras, 
and the horizontal arches 
supporting the domes, there 
is an uncompromising severity 
in the details of the shrine, 
which are ugly enough if one 
looks into them minutely. 
Once enter a Jain temple and 
you will never dissociate the 
sect from the images of the 
Tirthankaras, the twenty-four 
founders of their order who 
attained beatitude through con- 
templation of the Infinite. In 
the central shrine, approached 








by the mandapam in the 
middle of the eourtyard, the 
saint sits cross-legged and 
surveys the world he has re- 
nounced. His glassy eyes stare 
from his cold niche with a 
complacency that chills the 
blood. He is the personified 
negation of humanity. But 
the central image, with its 
inhuman eyes and smile, is 
only one in an infinitude of 
embodied complacencies. For 
the Jains have a genius for 
repetition. The cloisters, which 
are built on the plan of the old 
Buddhist viharas, with twelve 
or fifteen cells to each arcade 
for the monks’ quarters, are 
peopled instead with the same 
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image, each in his own cell, 
staring stonily into the court- 
yard. One figure does duty 
for all. One Tirthankara is 
the image of another. Nirvana 
has no moods. There are no 
grades in beatitude. They are 
indistinguishable, save for the 
symbol of the bull, the shell, 
the antelope, the serpent, the 
lion, on the pedestal of each. 
But there is diversity all round. 
There is not an inch of their 
cells, of the cloisters, pillars, 
architraves, lintels, jambs of 
the doors, domes, ceilings, 
which is not carved in high 
relief with the images of gods 
and beasts, or both, finely 
chiselled in the white marble 
of which the shrine is built. 
The whole effect is to tease one 
out of thought. Looking at it, 
I could understand the mood of 
the iconoclast. The destroyer 
of images appeared to me a 
man of sensibility, a man who 
thinks too much rather than 
too little, who is not deceived 
by prattle about art. I could 
imagine a spiritual man with a 
little warm blood in his veins 
running amék in the place 
with a chisel and a hammer. 
I felt that Dilwarra owed its 
preservation to its remote- 
ness. Aurungzebe would have 
levelled the temple to the 
ground. 

Here, then, was the spirit- 
uality that I sought, and it 
sent a cold shudder through 
me. It was beautiful in a way, 
as the work of Aubrey Beards- 
ley is beautiful, but with grot- 
esque elaboration rather than 
simplicity. There was imagin- 
ation in it, the successful ex- 
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pression of the spirit that 
underlay and directed the work, 
the patient devotion of men 
who are content to spend a 
lifetime in the ornamentation 
of a niche or in carving the in- 
terior of a single cell, and above 
all, the devotion of the founder, 
Vimala Sah, tender nourisher 
of the microbe and the worm, 
who in the year 1032 spent 
many millions of rupees, earned 
in merchandise, in the glorifi- 
cation of the first Tirthankara 
and himself, and for whom 
gangs of slaves sweated in dis- 
tant quarries and dragged the 
marble up the hillside. There 
is a shrine to him opposite the 
temple gate, in which he ap- 
pears almost as large as the 
Tirthankara himself, riding on 
a dropsical horse and attended 
by ten elephants. 

Another temple at Dilwarra, 
built in 1197, is dedicated to 
Nemnath, the twenty - second 
Tirthankara, who, on the morn- 
ing he was to wed a king’s 
daughter, left the world for a 
hermit’s cave, and, what is 
more, persuaded the princess 
that this was the only thing to 
do. The guidebook says that 
“they lived a platonic life on 
the mountain for many years.” 
In this temple my gloom was 
mitigated by a group of soldiers 
who were going round at the 
same time with a Babu and the 
guidebook I had borrowed in 
the hotel. They were a little 
sceptical about the celibacy of 
the twenty-second Tirthankara, 
and none of them had the 
ghost of an idea what “pla- 
tonic” meant. But they were 
too sensible to take the place 
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very seriously or to allow the 
Tirthankaras to get on their 
nerves. One of the corporals 
halted by every cell, and peer- 
ing into it said, “Sime old 
fice,” or “This ’ere’s Nemnath 
again. ’E wouldn’t ’urt a floiy, 
’e wouldn’t.” 

is And when the Babu explained 
that Devi was a Hindu god- 
dess, and her presence in the 
shrine was inconsistent with 
orthodox Jain tenets, he said 
very much to the point,— 

“You cawn’t get these blokes 
to drop anything. It’s the 
sime as they'll go on kerrying 
baskets of muck on their ’eads 
when you’ve tort ’em to put it 
into a barrer.” 

This was just what I wanted 
to say myself, but I couldn’t 
put it so well. 

The old Hindu superstitions 
are deep-rooted. Sakya Muni, 
Mahavira, Nanak, all cut a 
clear path out of the tangle, 
but the rank undergrowth grew 
up again to impede and choke 
the way. 

An attendant told me that 
on certain days of the yeara 
goat is slain for the shrine of 
Devi in the temple of Nemnath, 
and the bleeding carcass is 
brought into the courtyard, 
where men have devoted them- 
selves for centuries to the pre- 
servation of life, Perhaps it is 
true that the sacrilege was 
committed at one time in 
the Dilwarra temple, though 
it is hard to believe it in 
spite of the anomalies of faith 
that one meets with every 
day. 

Tod tells us that the Jain 
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king, Komarpal, kept his army 
in camp all the rains because 
it was impossible to march 
without killing animalcule. 
Oil mills and potters’ wheels 
were suspended from _ the 
middle of June till October, 
and no lamps were lit in the 
monsoon lest moths should 
perish in the flames. In 
Gujerat you may see Jains 
feeding the ants by the road- 
side. At Ahmedabad and else- 
where houses are kept for 
insects, into which penitents 
enter, devoting their persons 
to the feast. Charity can go 
no farther. 

The strictness of the Jain 
observances varies a great deal, 
according to the sect. The 
temples dedicated to Nemnath 
and Adinath at Dilwarra belong 
to the Swetambaras, or white- 
clad ones. There is another 
temple belonging to the Digam- 
baras, the “sky-clad ” or naked, 
who deny their women sal- 
vation and wear no clothes 
at their meals. Not many 
years ago they wandered over 
the country naked, but now the 
police have intervened, and one 
seldom meets them without a 
loin-cloth. Neither of these 
orders is as strict as the Dhon- 
diyas, a far less numerous sect, 
who reverence no idols, restrict 
their diet to two kinds of 
vegetables, and carry their 
ideal of the sanctity of life to 
the point of fanaticism. These 
were the men I saw in the 
bazaar in Madras. Afterwards 
I visited the rest-house of their 
wandering priests in an old 
city in the Punjab. 
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III. 


I went to the rest-house ex- 
pecting to find a particular 
thing, and I found, not the un- 
expected, as so often happens, 
but the symbol I looked for 
charactered on every brow for 
any one to read, that seemed to 
say, “I have done no hurt to 
any living thing. I have 
tended and preserved all 
creatures alive.” A narrow 
flight of smooth concrete steps 
led to a chamber above one of 
the city gates. I left my shoes 
outside the door and entered 
with an uncomfortable sense of 
prying. Perhaps mine was the 
first white man’s shadow that 
had fallen across the floor. 
But the Jains were not dis- 
turbed. It was but the shadow 
of a shade, for my concrete self 
was no more than a material- 
ised illusion projected for a 
moment across their vision of 
the real. They were nearly all 
old men, some with shaven 
heads, seme with stiff, upright, 
grey hair, innocent of oil and 
water, for their faith forbids 
carnal ablution. Yet they did 
not appear filthy, in the 
ordinary sense. Their skin 
was dry and smooth like 
polished furniture. It looked 
as if it might be kept clean 
with a brush. Their smell was 
their own. It did not invite 
closer contact, but it did not 
disgust. Uncleanliness with 
them is a part of godliness. 
They would rather die than 
crush a wriggling microbe in 
the water. Precautions to the 
same end were visible all round 
the room. Every one of them 


had the pent-house insect-guard 
over his mouth, and carried 
beside him a soft mop with a 
loop for the handle to brush 
the insects from his path. In 
the corner of the room were 
large vessels of milk covered 
over with gauze. 

There was a low murmur of 
voices in the room like the 
drone of summer gnats. Some 
of the priests reclined on mats; 
some stood beside the pillars 
gazing inte vacancy, or moved 
across the polished floor like 
the pigeons that flew out when 
I entered. The spirit of gentle- 
ness was palpable there; yet I 
wondered if it was due to 
genuine tender-heartedness or 
mere empty formalism, super- 
stitious habit, and the fear of 
injuring oneself vicariously. 
We are slow to accept strange 
ideals and to admit that there 
can be much in views that jar 
with our own. Perhaps that 
is why a suspicion was borne in 
on me that the Jain is humane 
by formula, and that his tender- 
ness is unintelligent, conven- 
tional, and springs from no 
living motive in the heart. 
Yet, even if this is so, it does 
not condemn the principles of 
the faith any more than the 
conduct of modern Christians 
reflects upon their Founder. 

Outside the city I was shown 
the municipal rat-house and its 
Jain caretaker. Plague had 
been severe in the place that 
year, and thousands of men 
and rats had died. The elders 
were persuaded by Government 
that the rats were at the 
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bottom of it all. Se they pre- 
scribed a campaign against 
them. But the Jains and 
some of the more orthodox 
Hindus swore that, so far from 
allowing rats to be killed in 
their houses, they would rather 
perish than injure a flea on the 
back of one of them. So a 
compromise was arrived at. The 
Jains allowed cages to be set 
in their houses on condition 
that the captives should be 
housed and fed in a depot out- 
side the city. 

On two twin hummocks sep- 
arated by a trench I found the 
rat-house, and the guardian’s 
white-washed hut. The cage 
was @ menagerie car with iron 
wheels, laid on a solid brick 
foundation, and covered over 
with a stalwart pandal,—so 
pious and humane were those 
good folk who provided lodging 
for God’s creatures and shelter 
from the rain. Large as the 
cage was, there was not room 
on the floor for more than half 
the pensioners. The others stood 
in tiers on one anothers’ backs 
—a scabby, quivering, weak- 
eyed throng, consciously wait- 
ing theirdoom. A few hundred 
yards off, by a ruined shrine, 
under a peepul tree, we found 
the guardian asleep. We dis- 
covered from him that a dozen 
or more rats were imported 
every day and as many died; 
also when the place was swept 
out many escaped ; so that the 
old Brahmin in the shrine had 
to fortify himself against in- 
vasion by more traps. The 


recaptured ones were scrupul- 

ously returned to the cage. 
When I reached the Jain 

rest-house it was an hour be- 
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fore sunset, and the priests 
were coming in for their even- 
ing meal. The Jain layman 
who had introduced me to the 
mahant as an inquirer anxious 
to learn about all truths, re- 
minded me that after the sun 
had set no food nor drink 
might pass their lips. So I 
took myself off with the under- 
standing that I should come 
again and learn all about their 
particular revelation, whatever 
it might be. But I did not see 
these holy men again, though 
I came to learn about their 
system through abstracts of 
their sacred books. 

Their Gurus say that Jain- 
ism is eternal,—that it had no 
founder, but existed from the 
beginning of time. Time con- 
sists of circles, and there are 
twenty-four Tirthankaras for 
each half circle. Mahavira, 
who attained Nirvana in 526 
B.C., was the successor of ear- 
lier Tirthankaras who preached 
Jainism through countless 
cycles of ages. The Jain 
sacred books are filled with a 
fanciful system of metaphysics, 
and a cosmogony that makes 
the head reel. As in the 
Buddhist and  Brahminical 
books, time is measured on a 
dizzying scale. They define 
the exact span of the different 
compartments of heaven and 
hell, the Jambu-wipa, or the 
earth we live on, with the seas 
encircling it, and the dividing 
mountains and lakes of four 
hundred thousand leagues ; the 
Kalpas or exons of time vary- 
ing from forty million millions 
of years to a few thousand ; 
the sixteen mansions of 


Swarga, where blessed souls 
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enjoy bliss; and Naroka, where 
those damned beyond any re- 
incarnation endure torments 
according to their sins, and 
derive what comfort they may 
from the knowledge that their 
sentence can only endure 
thirty-three thousand years. 
The thing that struck me as 
most strange was, that a sect 
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whose creed is nothing but a 
tangle of confused metaphysics 
with a few moral axioms 
thrown in, offering no imme. 
diate menace of hell or hope of 
paradise, should adhere to such 
a severely practical application 
of their tenets to life, involving 
more self-denial than any other 
formula or stimulus of faith, 


IV. 


To return to Abu. I visited 
the mountain in August, a 
season when in the intervals 
of rain the hill top is shrouded 
in mist. Abu lies about seventy 
miles as the crow flies from the 
Gulf of Cutch. It stands in 
the path of the monsoon, and 
catches the clouds straight 
from the sea. In July seventy- 
five inches had fallen. During 
the first ten days of August 
the sun did not shine three 
hours. The landscape was 
wrapped in the hooded melan- 
choly of the rains. You could 
not distinguish a tree from a 
hill; a shadowy hummock be- 
side the path loomed out of the 
mist like a giant peak; a pool 
on a plateau a hundred feet 
beneath seemed to be floating 
up from the plains. The scarp 
was scarred with cup-holes, 
generally in pairs, in the shape 
of grinning eye-sockets with 
streaks of lichen depending like 
wrinkles and tears, and every 
now and then, when the grey 
mist parted, you found yourself 
looking into the eyes of some 
ancient aboriginal hag or 
“promontory goat,” huddled 
out of the rain in one of those 
crevices, like a saint in a niche. 


The temple of Siva at Ooria 
stood in three feet of water, 
and the lush corn grew half- 
way up to the architrave. The 
marble lingam-yoni, rank with 
mould and slime, looked more 
obscene than ever. The court 
of Santinath’s temple at Achil- 
gar was so slippery that the 
caretaker who showed me 
round had to circumvent the 
shrine by climbing over the 
carved elephants’ heads that 
projected from the plinth. An 
impassable torrent roared be- 
tween me and the anchorites 
of Guru Sikhar. The seven 
hundred pious steps to Gae- 
mukh were a running water- 
course. I ploughed my way 
through the bog and rain, and 
sometimes snatched a hasty 
meal in a cave beside a sad- 
eyed Bhil, feeling all the while 
that I was seeing the temples 
in their right setting. Mist 
and gloom are congenial to 
them. The images of their 
Tirthankaras preach disillu- 
sionment. The sermons in 
their stones are in the same 
key,—a monotonous exhorta- 
tion to escape, to be deceived 
no more by the phenomena 
of matter, to sit down in a 
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niche in the rock and resign 
all inclination, to have no wish 
to be warm or dry or housed 
or fed or loved, but to yield 
at once to the inevitable, and 
without effort or pain, to be— 


“ Roll’d round in Earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees.” 


I saw Achilgar in the same 
gloom as Dilwarra; but on a 
second visit the clouds lifted 
momentarily. Dilwarra is a 
frequented place; it lies in a 
hollow of the hill near Mount 
Abu station. Achilgar is re- 
mote and lonely, a village of 
temples standing one above 
another in tiers on a oliff. 
Dilwarra attracts you with its 
cold complacent beauty out- 
side, and repels you with its 
elaborate, perfected hideous- 
ness within. Achilgar, perched 
in the clouds, is wrapt in 
brooding mystery. It is a 
ghoulish place. The moss- 
grown rocks are pregnant with 
history and legend, spiritual 
and secular. The rocks leer 
at you with wry faces, con- 
scious of all that has gone on. 
Decrepit banyan trees lean on 
them for support. Hanuman, 
Bhairon, and Ganesh conspire 
for evil in the crevices of their 
roots. And at every corner 
you tumble upon something 
which tells you as plain as 
whisper in the ear that all 
you have heard about the place 
is true. 

The path. leads through 
barley-fields with straggling 
hedges of wild roses, and in 
many parts it forms a tribu- 
tary to the clear bubbling 
stream that bisects the upland. 
It rises over several undula- 
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tions towards the ridge that 
flanks the plateau on the south- 
east, till one comes to a spot 
where the image-houses by the 
sacred tank, the white marble 
shrines, the anchorite caves 
cut out of the sheer cliff, peep 
out of the mist all round, 
tumbled amidst the crags and 
trees in a way that tempts you 
to sit down on a wet stone and 
take it allin quietly. It is the 
mood in which one holds a 
long-coveted book and slowly 
cuts the pages. In this way 
the spell of Achilgar grows on 
you with a luxurious deliberate- 
ness through a succession of 
surmises in which distances are 
confused by the wreaths of 
mist curling over it, revealing 
bit by bit with wild suggestions 
of the whole which the inter- 
mittent bursts of sunshine only 
exaggerate. 

One must remember that in 
old days the Pramars ruled at 
Achilgar. They would be 
kings there now, folk say, but 
for the impiety of one who 
doubted a miracle of Siva. 
Everybody knew but this 
sceptic that the god had put 
out his toe from his shrine of 
Vishéswar in Benares to steady 
the mountain of Abu, and by 
way of proof his yellow toe-tail 
is there to-day for any one to 
see who has the courage to 
peep into a crevice in the floor 
of Achileswar, the temple oppos- 
ite the wet stone where we are 
sitting. The people of the hill 
know that the fissure leads 
down to hell; but the unbe- 
liever in his pride must needs 
put revealed truth to the test. 
So he built an aqueduct from 
a fountain to the fissure, ex- 
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pecting to see it overflow, for 
which he was cursed by the 
god, and his race perished with 
him. 


There are many other shrines 
in the courtyard of the temple 
of Achileswar, and in the im- 
age-houses round the sacred 
tank where the black cobra 
dwells you may see all the 
avatars of Vishnu under one 
canopy. Hard by is the house 
of the Jain Mahant, its antique 
walls overgrown with fern 
and moss. Now the racing 
cloud-drift has receded and a 
shaft of light from the in- 
visible sun has laid bare the 
face of the cliff; and where the 
temples rise in tiers and ter- 
races to the summit, one sees a 
hermit’s cave cut out of the 
rock, the eye of the frowning 
precipice. But in a moment 
the grey vapours have recap- 
tured the place and engulfed 
everything. 

The ascent is full of mystery. 
A turn in the rock and one 
comes upon Hanuman’s gate, 
black with age and rain, sullen, 
secretive, with empty cells on 
either side where the guard 
hailed the kings who rode 
through. It is built of solid 
granite, even now so compact 
that one cannot tell where the 
rock ends and the masonry be- 


There is nothing in the archi- 
tecture or sculpture of Achilgar 
to compare with Dilwarra. The 
Tirthankaras are repeated ona 
smaller scale; the carving is 
not so finished and elaborate ; 
the horizontal arches, domes, 
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gins. Drooping, melancholy 
banners hang from the archi- 
trave, and the gross red god 
attitudinises on the wall, 
Water bubbles through the 
old gateway with music older 
than the Vedas. Framed by 
the arch in front is another 
lake on which dabchicks are 
playing round a willow island, 
Then looking back towards the 
kund one sees an unexpected 
shrine on a knoll, the Jain 
temple of Santinath, that has 
been looming there all the 
while unseen, embraced and 
sheltered by great banyan trees, 
through which its marble 
walls gleam white and spec- 
tral. 

Beyond the lake one passes 
through a second gateway. All 
this time I had seen no one, 
and heard nothing save the 
cry of hidden peacocks. No dogs 
barked, and I began to think 
that it was for some festival 
that this little town, 


‘¢ Mountain-built, with peaceful citadel, 
Was emptied of its folk, this pious 
morn,” 


But the clatter of my nailed 
boots on the cobbles brought a 
few faces to the door, and a 
Vishnuite of low caste attached 
himself to me and showed me 
over the Jain temples. 


porticoes, cells, are relatively 
mean; there is a good deal of 
stucco and rude scamped work- 
manship. But the place has a 
charm of its own inits mystery, 
its remoteness, and its unex- 
pectedness. It is more like a 
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lamasery than any other collec- 
tion of shrines I have seen in 
India. It climbs up the hill in 
the same way and looks over 
the edge into the same abysmal 
mist, and the deified saints 
stare through their iron grills 
in the face of the four winds 
of heaven. The pagoda -like 
shrines are four -faced, and 
topped by the jingling Buddhist 
THEE; lanterns hang from the 
ceiling; the walls are painted 
in the Chinese fashion with 
hills like haycocks out of per- 
spective; and the Swastika 
mark is in the centre of 
every marble square on the 
floor. 

Over the entrance of the top- 
most shrine but one there is 
a wall-painting by a decadent 
of Ahmedabad. The scene is a 
broad street, with a lamp-post 
in the middle. The houses, un- 
redeemed Europe of the Hauss- 
mann period—without grace, 
ornament, variety, or inner 
symbolism. The purblind in- 
mate of one of them, a conse- 
quential Englishman, is stroll- 
ing down the road, his hat 
tilted forward, a cigar in his 
mouth and a gun under his 
arm. <A naked Bhil with a 
bow and arrow precedes, and 
two truculent-looking police- 
men follow with swords. The 
only other figures in the frieze 
are a pot-bellied Hindu ascetic, 
gorged and sensual - looking, 
and a Muhammadan flogging 
two bullocks in a cart. 

Here, then, was the other 
side of the shield, the verdict 
of the recluse upon progress : 
Europe through Jain spectacles. 
The maggot in my head which 
had been lulled to sleep by 
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the narcotic of pride, stirred 
again uneasily, and I saw my 
race as it appeared to the 
artist—proud, cruel, insolent, 
overbearing ; no more sensitive 
to blood - guiltiness than the 
aboriginal Bhil; mercenary, 
Philistine; busy and fussy 
about little things of the world, 
with no sense of the brevity of 
life and the enveloping shadow 
of the Infinite; doing every- 
thing for self-aggrandisement, 
yet believing themselves all the 
while to be the sole inheritors 
of the three cardinal virtues, 
which they dub Christian, and 
in obedience to which they 
drill the weak to their needs 
and exploit them to their ma- 
terial advantage in the name 
of righteousness. 

The Jain artist had defeated 
me. I blushed for the West. 
I was almost persuaded to 
be a Little Englander. His 
nightmare of civilisation was 
so real that I felt I ought 
to abandon the estate my 
fathers had won honestly, and 
leave the tenants to fight it 
out among themselves for 
the reversion, believing them 
worthier than myself. The 
graphic irony he had put 
into the picture tilted the 
balance over with a shock. 
Asia sank; Europe dangled 
ignominiously in the air. A 
moment ago I had been blas- 
pheming his Tirthankaras. 
Now I felt like the tourist 
who, having "gone out to see 
the great Roshanas, Buddhas 
of the Law and the Dragon, 
awful emblems of change 
figuring the ceaseless conflict 
of material forces with the 
Infinite, returns home un- 
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conscious of their abstract 
significance, and repeats— 


*¢ The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


“Where are the Jains?” I 
asked my Vishnuite guide. 

“Tn Abu,” he said. 

“ What are they doing there? 
Is to-day a festival?” 

“They are in their shops. 


There is no one here; the 
mahant is in the plains.” 
It was true. There was 


nobody there save the care- 
taker with his massy keys and 
two or three of his kind asleep 
by the ashes of a fire. Two 
women sat by the gate and 
took it in turns to search each 
other’s hair; but they were 
evidently not of the faith 
which entails hospitality and 
nourishment to all vermin. 
The Jains were in their shops. 
“So they are not so spiritual 
after all,” I thought. But I 
made humble excuse for them. 
They are merchants and 
moneylenders because they can 
be nothing else without de- 
stroying life. Agriculture is 
abhorrent to them since 80 
many grubs and caterpillars 
are crushed beneath the 
ploughshare. They are rich 
because they are thrifty and 
have no inclination to luxury. 
They are honest, as_ the 
standard goes, and on this 
account are a great deal in 


request in treasuries. But 
they are usurers. The vil- 
lagers tell me they will 


extract the last pie from a 
dying man. I felt the scales 
were swinging back. Yet 
among their own folk their 
charity is large, and many 
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give all their possessions to 
the Church. That is why 


their temples are the richest 
and most elaborate in India, 
All of which seems to imply 
that they carry out their 
principles in practice more 
strictly than other communi- 
ties, which is indeed the cage, 
Yet, after all, it was but a 
cold anc perfunctory kind of 
spirituality that I had found, 
and so formal and detached 
from human sympathy that 
I began to hug my own 
materialism, and even to gus- 
pect that the Jain artist had 
tampered with the scales. 

“Take me to the cave of 
Gopi Bishen,” I said, and I 
was led there on my hands and 
knees by a goats’ track. The 
cave was painted all over with 
figures of gods and heroes and 
holy saints who had dwelt there 
in the past, but there was no 
one within. A hole slanted 
into the darkness from a cell in 
the corner leading to the bowels 
of the earth. Perhaps the 
hermit was inside. Perhaps 
he had made himself invisible, 
as repute said he could. There 
was a human smell about the 
place; the ashes on the floor 
were warm; I felt as if I were 
standing among ghosts. 

We scrambled down the cliff. 
At the bottom we found the 
door of Achileswar open. A 
solitary voice was repeating 
some litany in the dark. There 
was someone by the altar 
crooning over the fissure that 
held the god’s toe. The chant 
was sad and plaintive beyond 
words. A _ fiicker of light 
sprang from the darkness 
within the shrine and I saw 
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fingers moving in the air be- 
fore the mysterious dimly il- 
lumined god. They were 
scattering flowers on his lap. 
The flicker expired and a 
figure floated into the gloom 
of the outer shrine, where its 
sandals lay on the floor before 
the sanctuary. It approached 
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muttering some mantra and 
gazed at me fixedly without 
speech. 

“Tt is the hermit,” my guide 
said’; “he does not see you.” 
And I looked into the eyes of 
an old man without illusions. 
I was face to face with the 
spiritual. , 


VI. 


The stream at Ooria had 
fallen, so the next day I waded 
across and climbed Guru Sik- 
har, the highest peak of Abu 
(5600 feet). It was a stiff 
ascent up the slippery steamy 
rocks to the anchorites’ caves 
on the summit, the kind of 
rough track by which penitents 
should leave the world. In the 
eaverns of this remote cloud- 
swept peak I looked for ghostly 
things, but found more of earth 
than of heaven. And I was 
glad. The hermits were not so 
spiritual as I had expected. I 
liked them the better for it. 
The anchorite in the cave under 
the shrine of Dadu Brigha had 
been a handy fellow in his 
youth. He had built doors 
and windows te his own cave, 
his chela’s cave, the cow’s 
cave, the kitchen, and the 
store-house; cut a clean flight 
of steps out of the rock to the 
shrine above, and planted trees 
and roses in the fissures. I 
found him sitting in his cell 
attended by his chela, honoured 
and at peace, with a look of 
quiet content and pride in his 
workmanship. 

To my “Salaam, Guru-ji!” 
he answered “Salaam, ma- 
haraj!” in a way that dissi- 








pated all sense of intrusion. I 
called his dwelling a palace 
among caves, and asked him 
how long he had lived there, 
for I had heard that the Sad- 
dhus of Guru Sikhar boast of 
the years they have dwelt in 
their cells, and the villagers of 
Ooria give evidence and take 
sides. 

“Sixty years!” Isaid. “It 
is hardly possible. You appear 
still quite a young blade.” 

At which he smiled gently 
and his irreverent young chela 
guffawed. 

“Ts that a well?” I asked, 
pointing to a hole in the rock 
with a gleam of black water 
in it. 

“No. It is my cave,” the 
chela said. 

“Tt is a bit wet just now,” 
said the Guru, “so he shares 
mine.” 

They were cheery enough in 
their damp cell, and laughed 
and joked and smoked and 
drank tea, and the chela beat 
the drum to please me, and 
thrust a cane chair out of the 
cave for me to sit on, and told 
me with pride how his Guru 
had built and contrived every- 
thing in the place. Their 
granary was full, and the sleek 
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cow reeked of comfort and 
homeliness. 

The chela led me up the 
steps to the old bell and the 
shrine of Dadu Brigha on the 
summit. 

“‘When the mist clears you 
can see all the world,” he said. 
Peering down I saw a lusty 
young Saddhu ascending from 
another cave in the hill. I 
thought he was going to pay 
the Guru an afternoon call. 
Instead he clattered up the 
steps, brushed past me into 
the shrine without a glance 
to right or left, and plumped 
down on his hands and knees 
before the tiny image, dinting 
his brow with his long talons 
and dragging his unkempt 
matted hair in the dust. Then 
he muttered some brief rever- 
ence to the altar, daubed his 
forehead with its ashes, and 
bundled out again. But before 
descending he banged the bell 
thrice to draw the saint’s at- 
tention, and while the response 
was echoing clearly from across 
the valley he was gone. I 
never saw anything so per- 
functory in my life. 

Guru Sikhar was the end 
of my pilgrimage among the 
Jains and the Hindu ascetics of 
Mount Abu. I found there 
very much what I had observed 
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elsewhere. As to the spirit- 
uality I was looking for I have 
no more than a suspicion how 
much I discerned or missed. I 
only know that the Guru and 
his chela were the most human 
Saddhus I had met among the 
hundreds of thousands of child- 
ren of indolence who spread 
like locusts over India, living 
upon the substance of the poor. 
In a land where apathy and 
superstition are bred in the 
bone of the people it is strange 
that there are not more of 
them; for to renounce the 
world is to be independent, 
honoured, fed, exempt from 
work and responsibility, secure 
from oppression, answerable to 
no man, Their spirituality 
seems to me the dead fruit of 
instincts whose vigour long 
since departed. Ritual and 
a perfunctory formalism have 
survived the living impulse of 
the heart. The wick flickers 
all night in the much-bewicked 
shrine, but the guardian smokes 
bhang and dreams away his 
days in ease. He receives but 
he does not give. The Jain, on 
the contrary, gives. He suffers 
materially for his particular 
idea of the unseen world. He 
is spiritual, therefore, accord- 
ing to the strict definition. 
EDMUND CANDLER. 


























THE House of Commons 
Offices, as they are called in 
the Estimates, are not a 
Government Department in 
the sense that they carry out 
the orders of a Minister of 
the Crown, but they form a 
section of the Civil Service. 
The size and duties of the 
staff are probably known to 
a small percentage even of the 
Members, while the general 
public is only vaguely aware 
of its existence. 

The history of the officials of 
the House is a short and, at 
first sight, not very alluring 
path of research, and it is ene 
in which none since the Clerk 
Hatsell, who belongs to the 
eighteenth century, have been 
tempted to wander. Yet, as 
will be seen, this path, if 
badly lighted, is not difficult, 
and, it is hoped, not tedious 
to explore. 

The idea held by the general 
public of the duties performed 
by the clerks seems, in the 
writer’s experience, either that 
they act as private secretaries 
to Members or that they com- 
pile a report of the debates. 
Such erroneous beliefs must be 
dissipated at the outset. It 
will be noticed that the title 
of this article is “‘ the Officers,” 
and not “the Clerks,” of the 
House of Commoxrs. The 
reason is that the establish- 
ment extends beyond the 
clerks. What history there is 
mainly concerns the clerks, it 
is true, but as there will be 
occasion to mention such 
officials as the Speaker’s Secre- 
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tary, the Serjeant-at-Arms, the 
Deliverer of Votes, the Door- 
keepers and Messengers, the 
more comprehensive title was 
chosen. There are thirty-seven 
clerks in the House of Com- 
mons, only three of whom sit 
in the House itself. The re- 
mainder are divided between 
the four main offices situated 
in various parts of the build- 
ing: the Public Bill Office, the 
Journal Office, the Committee 
Office, and the Private Bill 
Office. The head of this body 
is the Clerk of the House, who 
sits at the Table in the seat 
nearest the Treasury Bench. 
He is in much the same posi- 
tion as the permanent head 
of a Government Department, 
save that he is in some ways 
more independent. He has, for 
instance, the absolute power of 
appointing new clerks, though 
he has no power to give them 
a salary. Again, he does not 
carry out the orders of a 
Minister responsible to the 
House, but when any question 
regarding himself or his staff 
arises in the House it is the 
Speaker who replies. The 
Clerk’s office is held by a 
patent under the Great Seal, 
and his chief duty is to assist 
the Speaker and the House 
generally in matters of pro- 
cedure. Two Clerks-Assistant 
also sit at the Table, who hold 
their appointments from the 
Crown. They keep minutes 
of the proceedings, and also 
advise as to procedure, particu- 
larly with regard to questions 
and notices of motions. The 
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Public Bill Office, to put the 
matter briefly, supervises the 
financial provisions of Public 
Bills, sees them safely through 
all their stages, and communi- 
cates with the House of Lords. 
The Journal Office compiles the 
Votes and Proceedings, and 
the Journal. The Committee 
Office furnishes clerks to act 
as secretaries to the various 
Standing, Select, and Private 
Bill Committees, of which, in 
the middle of a session, there 
are a great number. The 
Private Bill Office supervises 
the passage of Private Bills 
through the House, and acts 
as a kind of intelligence office 
to the Parliamentary agents. 
These clerks act as the unseen 
wheels in the machinery of 
St Stephen’s, without whom it 
would be impossible to get 
through the large amount of 
business actually done, The 
size of the staff may seem 
surprising to those who are 
unfamiliar with the working 
of Parliament, but, as may 
naturally be supposed, its 
numbers have necessarily de- 
veloped with the gradual 
increase in the labours of the 
House. 

The Clerk of the House of 
Commons makes his specific 
entry into history in the year 
1388. In the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment we find under that year 
that the king “granta auxint 
a la requeste des comunes 
d’aider John de Scardesburgh, 
leur Commune clerk.” Of John 
Scardesburgh we hear no more, 
but as the “common clerk” 
appears in 1388 to be estab- 
lished in office, it is to be in- 
ferred that he existed before. 
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Whether there were any other 
clerks at the time is uncertain, 
but the Rolls of Parliament 
mention the appointment each 
year of Triers of Petitions, a 
body which may be looked on 
in some respect as the first 
standing committee of the 
House. It is natural to sup- 
pose that some kind of clerk 
was in attendance upon these 
Triers to keep records, endorse 
petitions, and perform other 
necessary duties. In _ these 
early days, however, it is not 
likely that the first Clerk and 
his subordinates, if such there 
were, held very dignified posi- 
tions. The Commons were still 
overshadowed by the Crown 
and the Barons, and their Clerk 
was a humble subordinate of 
the Chancellor who appointed 
him, probably from among his 
poor dependents. His position, 
indeed, was largely that of an 
amanuensis, as may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in 
1601, by which time the House 
of Commons had fully vin- 
dicated its importance, the 
Clerk, Fulk Onslow, was per- 
mitted to appoint his servant, 
one Cadwallader Tydder,' to 
act as his deputy during in- 
disposition. For the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, 
however, there is no further 
evidence on the subject. From 
the single passage in the Rolls 
of Parliament mentioned above 
record is silent concerning the 
clerks till we come to Eliza- 
bethan times. Thenceforward 
we have sufficient material to 
form a clear general idea of 
the development of the clerical 
establishment. 

The early authorities are the 
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Commons Journals, the Jour- 
nals of Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
and Lord Mountmorres’s ‘Irish 
Parliaments,’ the last of which 
contains an account read by one 
Hooker to the Irish Parliament 
of procedure at Westminster 
in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Then we get 
Burton’s Parliamentary Diary 
for the seventeenth century, 
and Hatsell’s ‘Precedents and 
Procedure’ for the eighteenth 
century. The latest authori- 
ties are the Reports of Com- 
mittees from 1833 onwards, 
which inquired into the Estab- 
lishment of the House. 

The primary duty of the 
Clerk was from the earliest 
times to record the proceedings 
of the House. Thus ran 
Hooker’s narrative: ‘Before 
the Speaker’s seat is a table 
board, at which sitteth the 
clerk of the House, and there- 
upon layeth his books and 
writeth his records.” The 
Clerk had also to keep the 
Bills which were before the 
House in his custody, and to 
ingross them after third read- 
ing. He also had the privilege 
in early times of copying Bills 
and extracts from the Journal 
for Members at the rate of ten 
lines a penny. It has been 
questioned whether any report- 
ing of speeches was included in 
this keeping of the records, but 
it is quite clear from an entry 
in the Journal for May 31, 
1742, that the Clerk conceived 
it to be his duty to report the 
heads of important speeches.? 


1 The early Journals also show this. 


From this entry we learn that 
the practice of reporting con- 
tinued till the end of the reign 
of James I., but ceased soon 
after the beginning of Charles 
I.’s reign, owing to a desire 
expressed by Charles to see a 
speech as entered in the 
Journal, The House, in order 
to preserve its privilege, stated 
on April 17, 1628, that the 
entry of particular Members’ 
speeches was without warrant 
at all time. Another duty of 
the Clerk, till a regular chap- 
lain was appointed, consisted 
in reading prayers,” a function 
which he probably handed over 
to the chaplain at the Restora- 
tion. If the Clerk’s duties 
were miscellaneous, so also 
were his emoluments. There 
are several references in our 
early authorities to the Clerk’s 
salary, and he seems to have 
derived his income from various 
sources. The earliest payment, 
which probably dates from the 
first letters-patent, was a not 
very princely grant of £10 a- 
year from the Treasury, but it 
is stated besides in the letters- 
patent that the Clerk was also 
entitled to “all rewards, dues, 
rights, profits, commodities, 
advantages, and emoluments 
whatsoever to the said office 
appertaining.” Hooker’s nar- 
rative shows that the Clerk 
received forty shillings on every 
Private Bill passed, and made 
what money he could by copy- 
ing. In these payments we 
see the origin of the fees on 
various proceedings which till 


The heads of speeches are here found 


recorded, and it is curious that the Clerk’s ear was chiefly caught by the little 


Latin tags and quotations, 
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1821 continued to be the source 
of the Clerk’sincome. 4s late, 
however, as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the 
emoluments of the Clerk ap- 
pear to have been very small, 
and to have been chiefly derived 
from a contribution levied on 
every Member. In 1604 the 
collection was made of five 
shillings from every knight of 
the shire, and two and sixpence 
from every burgess. In 1624 
the collection had increased to 
about £1 a-head, out of which 
the Clerk received £30, his son 
£10, and the Serjeant £20. 
The Commonwealth would 
permit no fees and collections, 
and during its existence the 
officials seem to have been 
placed on fixed salaries, as 
we learn from references in 
Burton’s Diary ; but these fixed 
payments probably ceased at 
the return of the easy-going 
monarchy, and the system of 
fees, which had already begun, 
was reverted to. The table of 
fees was systematised in 1731, 
and a full list is given in the 
Journal for that year, which 
shows that fees' went to the 
Clerk, Clerk-Assistant, Clerk 
of Elections, four Clerks with- 
out doors, Serjeant, House- 
keeper, and four Messengers. 
So much had the business of 
the House increased, that in 
Hatsell’s time (1786-1821) the 
Clerk’s income rose to nearly 
£10,000 a-year. One source of 
income had, however, ceased by 
that time—the sale of appoint- 
ments to clerkships. Dyson, 
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Clerk in 1747, bought the place 
of Clerk-Assistant for £6000, 
but refused to accept any pay- 
ment of this kind in his turn. 
Hatsell (1768-1821) was the 
first to profit by this act of 
sacrifice, and he says that no 
payments for promotion or ap- 
pointment were ever afterwards 
taken. In spite of this renun- 
ciation, the Clerk was at that 
time enjoying the present Lord 
Chancellor’s salary; but Hatsell 
was the last Clerk to enjoy this 
princely income, for by an Act 
in 1801 the Clerk’s salary was 
fixed after Hatsell’s death at 
£3000 a-year, and £3500 after 
five years. Hatsell lived till 
1821, though his office was per- 
formed by deputy after 1797, 
so that nearly a century has 
elapsed since the old scale of 
payment ceased.” 

The position and influence of 
the Clerk in the House in 
earlier times seems to have 
varied, and it is unfortunate 
that evidence is comparatively 
scanty on this very interesting 
question. The House always 
seems to have regarded its 
faithful servant with respect, 
and almost with affection. 
His position in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was a 
far humbler one than it is now, 
but it must be remembered 
that, though an amanuensis, he 
is always a clericus, a learned 
man. Further, when in the 
course of a century or so the 
traditions of his office had 
grown, it was naturally he 
who guided the House and 


1 These fees were paid to the Clerk of the Fees, who distributed them. The 
other officers were directly paid for work done by those for whom they did it— 
private agents in the case of Private Bills, and the Treasury in the case of public 


business generally. 
2 It is now £2000 a-year. 
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Speaker in matters of pro- 
cedure. In the days, therefore, 
when precedents were still few 
and education less universal, 
the Clerk’s voice had great 
authority. One of the most 
distinguished Clerks was 
Henry Elsyng, who held office 
during the first years of the 
Long Parliament.’ Under 
him the Clerk’s office reached 
a position of dignity and 
authority which was quite 
unprecedented, and the esteem 
in which he was held may 
be gathered from the notice 
in Wood’s ‘Athens Oxon- 
ienses ’ :— 

“This (place) crowned his former 
labours, and by it he had oppor- 
tunity to manifest his rare abilities ; 
which in a short time became so 
conspicuous, especially in taking and 
expressing the sense of the House, 
that none; as it was believed, that 
ever sat there exceeded him... . His 
discretion also and prudence was 
such that though faction kept that 
fatal, commonly called the Long, 
Parliament in continual storm and 
disorder, yet his fair and temperate 
carriage made him commended and 
esteemed by ail parties. And there- 
fore it was that, for these his abili- 
ties and prudence, more reverence 
was paid to his stool than to the 
Speaker’s? chair ; who being obnoxi- 
ous, timorous, and interested, was 
often much confused in collecting the 
sense of the House, and drawing the 
debates to a fair question.” * 


The Clerk who succeeded 
Elsyng, Henry Scobell, was 
not so popular with the House. 
He seems to have been one of 
those unfortunate persons who, 
in doing what they conceive 
to be right, contrive to incur 
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everybody’s censure. When 
Cromwell imperiously dis- 
missed the House, he dutifully 
inserted in the Journal for 
20th April 1653: “This day 
his Excellency the Lord 
General dissolved this Parlia- 
ment.” This was nothing 
more than fact, but was 
nevertheless a breach of privi- 
lege, and he was called 
to the bar of the House 
in 1659 to be rebuked, and 
his words were ordered to 
be erased as a forgery. In 
1654 he appeared, as he eon- 
sidered himself in duty bound, 
as Clerk to Cromwell’s second 
Parliament. This brought him 
a lecture for his presumption 
in appearing without summons, 
and though he was reappointed, 
he was curtly informed that 
the House had no liking for 
his patents. His most serious 
breach with the House was due 
to Cromwell’s ill-advised at- 
tempt to re-constitute the 
House of Lords. Scobell, who 
was Clerk of Parliaments, an 
office held by the Clerk to the 
House of Lords, went off to the 
Upper House and took the 
Commons Journals with him, 
which he absolutely refused to 
give up, regarding himself as 
their proper custodian. This 
caused great indignation and 
perturbation among the Mem- 
bers, who held that their privi- 
leges were being invaded by 
the House of Lords. The dis- 
pute was satisfactorily settled, 
but not without many wild 
words. 


1 The inexperience of Members and the peculiar difficulties of that time must 
have added greatly to the Clerk’s prestige. The modern position of the Clerk 


clearly dates from those troublous days. 


2 The Speaker was Lenthall. 


8 Professor C. H. Firth thinks that the authority for this statement is the 


passage about Elsyng in Whitelock’s ‘ Memorials,’ ii. 364 (ed. of 1832). 
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These disturbed times ceased 
with the Restoration, and the 
Clerk’s career settled down to 
one of faithful but less conspic- 
uous service. However, one 
more individual holder of the 
office stands out as worthy of 
particular mention as being 
the only Clerk who, so far as 
we know, abandoned an admin- 
istrative for a political career. 
Jeremiah Dyson, Clerk from 
1741 till 1762, whose gener- 
osity in refusing to sell subord- 
inate offices has been mentioned 
above, resigned his post in 
order to become a Member of 
Parliament. He sat for Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, till 1768, 
Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis till 1774, and for Hor- 
sham till he died in 1776. He 
was the life-long friend of 
Akenside, the doctor and poet, 
and both in their youth were 
advanced Liberals. On the 
accession of George III. both 
changed sides, and took up the 
new cause with considerable 
zeal. It was then that Dyson 
resigned his post to become a 
politician, and though consid- 
ered at first a supporter of 
George Grenville, his real posi- 
tion was among the “ King’s 
friends.” As we read in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy * :— 


** Office after office was conferred 
upon him, and as he brought to his 
side a profound knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary forms and precedents (for he 
was jocularly said to know the Jour- 
nals of the Commons by heart), and 
was endowed with a subtleness of 
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erase which gained him the 
title of the Jesuit of the House, his 
promotion was fully justified by his 
merits.” 


His Parliamentary diligence 
earned him the nickname of 
“Mungo,” an allusion to the 
character of a slave in a popu- 
lar opera. 

Little need be said about the 
two Clerks-Assistant who also 
sit at the table. The post is an 
arduous one, but there is little 
of historical interest connected 
with it. The first Clerk- 
Assistant, according to tradi- 
tion, was Rushworth, who held 
the office in 1640.1 The post of 
second Clerk-Assistant was not 
created till 1801. The salaries 
of both these posts were fixed 
by Acts of Parliament in and 
after 1801. 

For the most part, the main 
body of clerks, who perform 
their duties outside the debat- 
ing chamber itself, has grown 
silently with the increasing 
business of the House, and 
much of its early history lies 
buried in obscurity, from which 
it can only be partially rescued 
by conjecture. The work of 
the clerks is concealed, as it 
should be, behind that of the 
Members. But there was a 
time when the watch-case of 
Westminster was thrown open 
and an unaccustomed light was 
thrown upon the Parliamentary 
cog-wheels. The light, it is 
true, lit no reflecting spark in 
the public interest. Hence it 
is that the extremely interest- 
ing evidence given before the 


1 Two distinguished men have held the post of Clerk-Assistant, though there 
is no space to go into their history. For John Rushworth readers may be 
referred to Professor Firth’s excellent article in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The other was John Rickman, Clerk-Assistant, 1820-1840, with 
whose name the taking of the first census is associated, and who was a friend 


of Charles Lamb. 
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Committee of 1833 is probably 
known to very few. Moreover, 
since Hatsell’s time there has 
been nobody to record these 
details of the House of Com- 
mons, so that in the following 
pages it has been the aim of 
the writer to supplement Hat- 
sell’s scanty notice with facts 
that may prove interesting. 
During Hatsell’s lifetime, and 
even before his retirement in 
1797, the attention of Parlia- 
ment seems to have been 
called to the large income 
of the officers, and the Acts of 
1801 and 1812 were passed. 
The effect of these Acts was 
that the salaries of five officers 
—the three Clerks at the Table, 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, and the 
Deputy - Sergeant—were fixed 
by statute, to be paid out of a 
fee fund, thereby created and 
supervised by a collector of 
fees, who was made responsible 
to a body of Commissioners for 
the House of Commons Offices. 
Not only all the other clerks, 
but the doorkeepers and mes- 
sengers, continued to be paid in 
the old way, by the piece, by 
fees, and, as will be seen, by 
gratuities. This state of affairs 
lasted till 1833, when Parlia- 
ment was all aglow with the 
Reform movement, and the 
indefatigable body of Members, 
led by Mr Joseph Hume, with 
laudable industry, raked up 
every item of civil expenditure 
and subjected it to searching 
criticism in the new spirit of 
the nineteenth century. It is 
not strange that some comfort- 
able sinecures of the easy-going 
eighteenth century were put 
rather out of countenance before 
the eagle eyes of select com- 
mittees. The House of Com- 
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mons Offices came up with the 
rest, and a very large body of 
evidence was taken which is to 
be found in vol. xii. of Reports 
of Committees for 1833. A 
great many reforms were sug- 
gested in the Report, some of 
which were carried out at once 
and others at a later date. The 
aim was to cut down unneces- 
sary expenditure, to abolish 
sinecures, and to substitute 
fixed for variable salaries. In 
1835 and 1836 other commit- 
tees sat which effected further 
reforms. The matter then 
rested till 1848, when a Select 
Committee inquired into the 
expenditure in nearly all the 
Government offices. The most 
important section of the Report 
dealing with the House of Com- 
mons Offices was that which 
recommended the  establish- 
ment of a graduated scale of 
salaries as in other public 
offices. This principle of bring- 
ing clerkships in the House 
into conformity, so far as pos- 
sible, with other Civil Service 
appointments as regarded con- 
ditions of pay and promotion, 
was accepted by the Select 
Committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject in 1849. A 
scheme prepared by the Speaker 
was before them, and the regu- 
lations based upon their Report 
are still in force. It is unneces- 
sary to enter further into detail, 
but in order to appreciate the 
old conditions, it will be well 
to remember that clerks start 
now on a salary of £100, with 
the prospect (appointments at 
the Table apart) of rising slowly 
to £1000 or £1200 as principal 
clerk of a department. 

It is probable that at a very 
early date there were clerks 
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“without doors,” for it stands 
to reason that the Clerk must 
have required assistance in 
copying the Journals and in 
ingrossing Bills during a session 
of any length, though it is pos- 
sible that these duties were 
performed rather by personal 
servants of the Clerk than by 
public servants of the House. 
But it is quite certain that 
clerks sat on committee in 
very early times. In the 
seventeenth century there were 
still four so-called “under- 
clerks without doors,” and these 
four clerks became the four 
principal clerks of the later 
Committee Office, so that where 
the under-clerks ‘without 
doors” are mentioned in earlier 
times, it is safe to assume that 
their duty was to sit on com- 
mittees. 

Thus, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Hooker mentions a room 
outside the chamber in which 
the under-clerks sat, and there 
is frequent mention of com- 
mittees in D’Ewes’s Diary and 
in the early Journals. These 
clerks were paid by fees, and 
there is a petition mentioned 
in the Journals for 24th June 
1701 from the Clerk-Assistant 
and four under-clerks for a 
reward, as they had left all 
their other business, and fees 
had only brought in £30 a- 
piece. By Hatsell’s time the 
staff had grown considerably, 
and in his book of ‘ Precedents 
and Procedure’ he divides the 
clerks into five heads: (1) the 
clerk to the Committee of Privi- 
leges and Elections; (2) four 
principal clerks without doors 
to attend committees ; (3) two 
clerks directing the Ingrossing 
Office, with subordinates; (4) 
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a clerk to collect and distribute 
fees; and (5) the clerk of the 
Journals, with several sub- 
ordinates. Those were the 
days when election petitions 
were many and hotly con- 
tested, so that after a general 
election, when many election 
committees were sitting to 
hear them, the clerk of elec- 
tions had to find many depu- 
ties, and was very busy 
himself. The Ingrossing Office 
was occupied in writing out 
Bills on third reading in a 
peculiar crabbed hand, of very 
ancient origin, for which print- 
ing, strange as it may seem, 
was only substituted in the 
middle of the last century. By 
1833, when full details of the 
Establishment are again on 
record, we find that Hatsell’s 
enumeration still holds good, 
except that the clerk of the 
fees has grown into the Public 
Bill and Fee Office, and that 
the Private Bill Office has been 
added. This latter office dates 
from 1811, and was created to 
cope with the rush of Bills con- 
nected with private enterprises 
which marked the first decades 
of the nineteenth century. 
Besides the clerks there were 
the chaplain, the Speaker’s 
secretary, and the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, who had a large staff of 
doorkeepers, messengers, and 
porters under him, besides 
nominally controlling the De- 
liverer of Votes, of whom more 
will be said in the sequel. 

The chief object of the 1833 
committee was to inquire into 
the payment of the staff. The 
Report complained of over-pay- 
ment in many cases, of want of 
economy, and of a system under 
which officers derived their 
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incomes from a great variety 
of sources, some of which were 
distinctly objectionable. As to 
over-payment, though the com- 
mittee recommended consider- 
able reductions, it cannot be 
said that this fault was very 
serious. The clerks received 
little more than they do now, 
and it must be remembered 
that there was no pension 
scheme for sickness or retire- 
ment, though it may perhaps 
be admitted that the payment 
by shares of the fees which had 
slowly grown up under an old 
system had become unduly in- 
flated by an increase of busi- 
ness which had not been 
contemplated. 

The variety of sources from 
which the clerks derived their 
incomes was certainly very 
curious. They were paid for 
the work that they did, and the 
more they did the more they 
were paid. The seniors, there- 
fore, in most cases had more 
chances of doing work than the 
juniors, that they might gain 
the higher salary to which 
their longer service entitled 
them. In those days, when 
printing was comparatively 
little used, there was a tre- 
mendous amount of copying 
and purely clerical work to be 
done, all of which was paid for 
by the piece. In this respect 
the position of a clerk was a 
more arduous one than it is 
now, when all minutes, reports, 
papers, &c., are sent to the 
printer at once. 

There were, however, other 
sources of income, in various 
cases, which could rightly be 
called objectionable. The re- 


ward of the chaplain, in the 
first place, was curious. No 
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official payment was given to 
him, but it was the custom for 
the House to address the king 
praying him to confer some 
preferment upon their chap- 
lain, which always took the 
shape of a big prebendal stall. 
In accordance with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation the 
payment of a fixed salary was 
substituted for this custom. 
Another objectionable institu- 
tion which vanished at the 
first breath of reform was that 
of sinecures. The four prin- 
cipal committee clerkships, 
not necessarily all filled, were 
usually held as sinecures, on 
which the committee clerk, 
rude donatus, retired in peace. 
Two-thirds of the fees from 
Private Bill committees were 
divided among these prin- 
cipal clerks—one-third share 
amounting in 1832 to £918 
odd. The same system held in 
the Ingrossing Office. The 
principal clerk of ingrossments 
did no work, but drew 6d. per 
press out of the fees. This share 
amounted in 1832 to £278 odd. 

These were small abuses. 
But a graver objection was 
that gratuities were too prev- 
alent, and perquisites too many. 
The senior clerks in the Com- 
mittee Office received gratui- 
ties from the agents for Private 
Bills on a scale fixed by long 
custom. They were paid a 
guinea or more according to 
the number of days of sitting 
by the promoters of the Bill, 
and smaller sums by the op- 
posing parties. In spite of the 
fact that these payments were 
disallowed if costs were taxed 
—a rare occurrence—it was 
made perfectly clear that the 
usage was of long standing, 
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and it probably conduced to 
rapid work on the part of the 
clerk who had to write in 
amendments, copy minutes, &c. 
The same principle applied in 
the Ingrossing Office, where 
rapidity was likewise in the 
interest of the agents. <A 
much less defensible system 
flourished regarding the pay- 
ment of the lower staff, the mes- 
sengers and doorkeepers, who 
were paid almost entirely by 
gratuities, chiefly from the Mem- 
bers. It was, in fact, estim- 
ated that the calls of this kind 
upon each Member amounted 
to about £9 per session. These 
officers, who had usually been 
servants, received a small 
salary of £12, 13s. 6d. from 
the Treasury. The rest of their 
large income was from fees 
and gratuities. The two door- 
keepers collected about two 
guineas from each Member, 
which they shared equally, and 
they also divided 22} per cent 
of the fees charged for the 
admission of strangers. The 
first doorkeeper also received 
Private Acts from their various 
agents, which he made up into 
sets, receiving a guinea a com- 
plete set from the agents. The 
four messengers, in addition to 
their salary, were paid by the 
Treasury for carrying the 
orders of the House, at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per order, and 
6d. per mile, with coach-hire, 
The mileage and coach- hire 
were only charged if the order 
had to be delivered “off the 
stones,” a survival from the 
times when few roads in Lon- 
don were paved. The charge 
had thus become very incon- 
sistent by 1833. Whitechapel 


was on the stones, but West- 
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minster Bridge was off the 
stones, so that it cost more 
to send to Lambeth than 
to Aldgate. Besides this, 
they also collected about 
two guineas from each Mem- 
ber, the whole sum thus re- 
ceived being divided equally. 
Editors paid them three 
guineas for each reporter in 
the Press Gallery, and each 
had fifty-four sets of Public 
Acts to deliver, which brought 
in half-a-guinea a set. Final- 
ly, the lower doorkeeper took 
gratuities on his own account 
to the amount of £360. The 
value of these posts may be 
gathered from the fact that 
in 1832 the first doorkeeper 
made £892, 14s. (a larger in- 
come than that of many a 
senior clerk), the second door- 
keeper £808, 4s., and the four 
messengers all over £580. It 
is not surprising to learn that 
as much as £500 was paid for 
the succession to one of these 
comfortable berths. 

Besides gratuities, each of 
these lower officials was en- 
titled to a set of votes and 
Parliamentary papers, and this 
brings us to the question of 
perquisites and to the singular 
administration of the Vote 
Office. Perquisites of station- 
ery, sufficient for their entire 
private use, went to the two 
Clerks-Assistant, the Serjeant 
and his Deputy, the Deputy- 
Housekeeper, and the two 
Doorkeepers. A set of the 
Journals was allowed to the 
Clerks at the Table, the Prin- 
cipal Clerks of the Fees, 
Journals, and Committees, the 
Serjeant and his Deputy. A 
set of votes and papers was 
given to the above, and also 
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to four other senior clerks, the 
Deputy-Deliverer of Votes, the 
Deputy-Housekeeper, and eight 
lower officials, while fifty-one 
sets were the perquisites of the 
Deliverer of Votes. These 
apers were worth money, and 
could readily be disposed of to 
the public, for the demand was 
greater than the supply, though 
advantage was not always 
taken of this, at least by the 
higher clerks. A set of votes 
and papers was worth 8} 
guineas to its holder, and 
they were readily disposed of 
through the medium of the 
Vote Office, of which the De- 
liverer of Votes was the head. 
The Vote Office, which was 
in the Serjeant’s department, 
was certainly an extravagant 
luxury. The duties of the 
Deliverer of Votes, who had 
a Deputy, three clerks, and 
several porters in his pay, 
were to deliver the votes and 
printed papers to Members, 
and to keep an account of the 
papers ordered to be printed. 
The whole responsibility lay 
upon him, and he was paid 
by the fees and emoluments 
of the office, out of which he 
paid all his assistants. The 
Office, or the Deliverer of 
Votes,—for they were one and 
the same,—had two sources 
of income: fees and presents 
from Members for delivery 
of votes, and the sale of 
papers to the public. The fee 
for delivery was £2, 12s. 6d. 
per Member, though some sent 
presents besides. This charge 
was levied upon all, but it by no 
means followed that they all 
received the papers to which 
they were entitled. They had 
specially to claim them, if they 





wished for them, and all un- 
claimed votes and papers were 
kept as perquisites and sold. 
Even in the sale of papers the 
Revenue was hardly treated. 
A full set of papers, which cost 
12 guineas to produce, was sold 
to the public for 8} guineas. 
The post of Deliverer of Votes 
was indeed a gold mine. The 
officer of 1832, who also pur- 
sued the lucrativetradeof acoal- 
merchant, made £1956, 17s. 
from fees and presents, and 
£1547, 17s. from the sale of 
papers in one year. His ex- 
penses, which included £700 
paid to reduce the printing 
bill of the House,—the only 
restitution made to the public, 
—came to £1694, 12s. 6d., so 
that his net profit was 
£1824, 14s. The whole system 
of this Office was thoroughly 
bad, and it was reformed in 
1836. The fees paid by Mem- 
bers were abolished, and the 
officials were put on fixed 
salaries, of which the highest 
was £800 a-year. So passed the 
bell’ eta d’oro of the Vote Office. 

Lastly, there was another 
source from which certain of 
the clerks drew an unofficial 
income. It appeared that by 
long custom those clerks who 
had the leisure and the inclina- 
tion supplemented their in- 
comes by soliciting private 
business,—that is to say, 
by acting as agents for or 
against Private Bills. The 
clerks who were most concerned 
in private business formed 
regular firms. The largest of 
these was Doringtons & Jones, 
of which two out of three part- 
ners were in the Public Bill 
Office. Two other firms con- 
sisted of clerks from the office 
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of Clerk to the Committee of 
Privileges and Elections, an 
office which alternated between 
periods of stagnation and fever- 
ish activity. These three firms 
had thirty-four, twenty-six, and 
eighteen Bills respectively in 
1832, while the largest number 
taken by an outside firm was 
twenty-one. The committee 
clerks and ingrossing clerks oc- 
casionally took a Bill, but their 
practice was much more spasmo- 
dic; yet it seems strange, inthese 
days when the ingoings and out- 
comings of civil servants are so 
paternally restricted by Treas- 
ury Minutes, that only the 
clerks in the Private Bill Office 
were forbidden to take private 
business, for committee clerks 
were only restrained from act- 
ing as agents before their own 
committees, while even this 
latter restriction did not hold 
good of election committees, 
and the Clerk of Elections, 
himself a prosperous agent, 
confessed that he found it a 
delicate matter to forbid assist- 
ants, who might be opposing 
agents, to act as such before a 
committee. Apart from the 
desirability of protecting officers 
of the State from the possibly 
contaminating influence of 
private enterprise, the chief 
objection to this practice was 
that the clerks, having as 
officials every opportunity of 
examining all proceedings at 
the earliest possible moment, 
enjoyed exceptional facilities 
for vexatious opposition. Still 
there is little doubt that these 
clerk-agents must have served 
their clients very well, and 
have acquired a minute know- 
ledge of procedure, which would 
enhance their usefulness as 
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officials. Such a view was 
very strongly held by the Clerk 
of the House, Mr John Henry 
Ley, who declared that clerks 
could not be better employed 
than in conducting private 
business. There was, indeed, 
very strong opposition to reform 
on this head; but the Commit- 
tee of 1833 held firm, and was 
followed in this matter by those 
of 1835 and 1836, after which 
time the practice was abolished. 

So much for the sources from 
which the officers were paid ; it 
is now time to glance briefly at 
a few interesting details which 
transpired as to the working 
of the Offices. Hours were con- 
siderably longer than they are 
now, owing to the far greater 
use of manuscript copying and 
writing and the far less satis- 
factory apportionment of labour. 
The Journal Office, which had 
far more duties than it has to- 
day, might almost have been 
called a sweating-shop, where 
men voluntarily overworked 
themselves for the sake of 
the payments, which were cer- 
tainly liberal. The income of 
the Clerk of the Journals was 
made up of certain more or 
less fixed items; but the other 
Journal clerks were paid for 
what they did, and if they 
were absent or ill they lost 
their pay. The three senior 
clerks all made over £1000 
a-year, though none had been 
appointed for more than fifteen 
years; but then they sometimes 
worked twenty-two hours in 
the twenty-four. Of the last 
of these seniors, who had only 
served ten years, the Clerk of 
the Journals remarked: “He 
may consider himself very for- 
tunate: he has risen in con- 
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sequence of the death of my 
principal assistant in the office, 
who died at the age of forty- 
three — his medical advisers 
constantly warning him that 
such would be the case if he 
persisted in not relaxing from 
his laborious duties. When I 
was in his situation, I myself 
for a whole week only had four 
hours bed on the average; at last 
I became ill, and it was found 
necessary to make an alteration 
so as to have achange of nights.” 
The Committee Office was 
less laborious, because com- 
mittees did not sit for long 
hours; but the arrangement of 
work in that office was a 
little curious. Nominally, the 
office was divided into four 
desks —a principal, a senior, 
and a junior clerk at each. 
The principals, it will be re- 
membered, did no work and 
got a great deal of the money ; 
but they had all served their 
time. The work was dis- 
tributed to the desks in rota- 
tion; and as payment was 
made by the number of days 
on which a committee sat, 
there was a large element of 
luck introduced. Public com- 
mittees were paid for by the 
Treasury, and the fees were 
the property of the clerk. 
Private committee fees, on the 
other hand, were paid by the 
agents, and pooled — two- 
thirds being divided among 
the sinecurists, and only one- 
third among the senior clerks. 
The juniors caught the crumbs 
from the seniors, by whom 
they were paid as deputies, and 
made odd sums by copying. 
This strange system of re- 
ceiving that for which you 
did no work, and working for 
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fees that you did not get, also 
nominally flourished in the In- 
grossing Office. This survival 
of earlier times, in which 
work was excessively tedious 
and hours (fourteen to fifteen 
out of twenty-four) very long, 
earned the sum of 12s. 6d. 
per press—a press being a 
skin of parchment contain- 
ing forty - two lines, about 
seven words to a line, in an 
old crabbed handwriting. Of 
each 12s. 6d. the fee fund 
took 10s. 9d., and 1s. 9d. was 
left to the office. Of this 
1s. 9d. the sinecurist and the 
head clerk received 6d. each, 
while the remaining 9d. went 
to the actual performer of 
the labour. It so happened, 
however, that the salaries of 
the three active members of this 
office were made up from the 
fee fund to certain fixed sums. 
The first stirring of the dust 
of centuries did not take place 
without causing many eyes to 
smart; while the staunch con- 
servatism of one and the art- 
less surprise of another when 
questioned upon his own par- 
ticular little perquisite make 
the reading of this evidence 
full of humour. One of the 
most delightful passages has 
been kept to conclude this 
article, and it is a passage 
most eloquent of the ancient, 
easy-going days. There was 
an official called the Deputy- 
Housekeeper, who was chief of 
the lower staff; and his official 
income, though drawn from ten 
different heads, amounted to 
little over £400 a-year. His 
main profit, however, was un- 
official, and derived from the 
provision of refreshment for 
the Members. Every one has 
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heard of Bellamy! and his 
kitchen; his mutton-pies are 
said to have been on the lips of 
the dying Pitt.2 This Bellamy 
was Deputy-Housekeeper, and 
was succeeded in his office by a 
son, who gave evidence in 1833 
and revealed the history of the 
famous kitchen. Bellamy, be- 
sides being Deputy - House- 
keeper, was a wine-merchant, 
and when Members, jaded with 
debate, desired to have arefresh- 
ment-room inthe House, Bellamy 
was fixed upon as the obvious 
organiser. He was approached, 
and, after some demur, con- 
sented. A kitchen and a dining- 
room were found for him, and 
a certain sum allowed him for 
servants. The Members ap- 
parently fixed their own prices 
for food, and Bellamy found it 
a good method of selling his 
wine. The tariff was given in 
full: for a sandwich, Members 
paid 1s.; for cold meat, bread, 
beer, and cheese, 2s. 6d; for 
cold meat, salad, and tart, 3s. 
6d. ; the most expensive dinner 
of steak, veal pie, and chops, 
ad lib., with tart, salad, pickles, 
beer, and toasted cheese, never 
came to more than 5s. 6d. Only 
the best wine was served, Is. 
6d. being charged for a glass of 
negus; 10s. for a bottle of 
claret, and 8s. for port. It is 
no wonder that in the convivial 
eighteenth century Members, 
cheered by the finest wine and 
Bellamy’s most extensive re- 
past, could make eloquent 
speeches of five hours in length. 
Those days are now gone by, 
and under the régime of the 


present Kitchen Committee, 
with its wonderful 1s, dinner, 
Members are tempted to econ- 
omy in eating, which is not so 
conductive to exuberance in 
speaking. 

But Bellamy has gone, and 
with him the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since then Parliament 
has been transformed, and even 
the Palace of Westminster has 
been rebuilt. For the officers 
there are no more perquisites 
and no more gratuities; the 
“family” clerkship has given 
way to the appointment after 
competitive examination ; fees 
and sinecures have become 
fixed salaries and pensions, and 
neatness and precision reign 
where dust and disorder once 
held sway. But as Charles 
Lamb dwelt with affection on 
the past glories of the India 
House, so it is pleasant for one 
who serves the House of Com- 
mons to dream occasionally of 
the more picturesque but more 
laborious days when the 
worthies whom he has suc- 
ceeded took their fees and 
shortened their lives; to call 
up the courtly Hatsell, or the 
recalcitrant Scobell, or the 
stool of Elsyng more prized 
than the Speaker’s chair; and 
so to ponder, envying their 
more unfettered lives, blessing, 
perhaps, his own more secure 
existence, till his dream is 
brought to a close in the Rolls 
of Parliament with that trans- 
itory figure, his father in his- 
tory, John de Scardesburgh, 
“the common Clerk.” 

O. C. WILLIAMS. 


1 See the ‘ Rolliad,’ lines 41, 42 of ‘* The Statesman ”— 


‘*In vain had Bellamy prepared the meat, 
In vain the porter—Bramber could not eat.” 


2 See Rosebery’s ‘ Pitt,’ Appendix. 
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THE OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY THE WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 


THERE is, happily, in Oxford 
one element of comparative 
stability—“ The undergraduate 
is unchanging as Egypt, 
revolutions and commissions 
leave him as they find him, 
self-centred and serene, for he 
is beyond them and above 
them, though his teachers are 
chameleons and change with 
their surroundings.” 

This description was written 
twelve years ago, and twelve 
years more of acquaintance 
with the undergraduate from 
new and varied points of view 
have confirmed the writer in 
his admiration and affection 
for that amazing creature— 
not that he is faultless; he is 
full of faults which make him 
lovable, “Custom cannot stale 
his infinite variety.” Infinite 
though that variety is, he 
remains essentially the same 
—a young British human boy 
of many types, even of many 
nationalities, for he has a 
wonderful power of assimilat- 
ing the youth of all English- 
speaking peoples, Orientals, 
and even young Frenchmen 
and Germans, to his standards 
and ideas without any conscious 
effort on his part. They sooner 
or later become dominated by 
the esprit de corps of their 
college, and the desire to be 
effective members of it, “to do 
something for it,” as the say- 
ing is, in athletics or in the 
schools or in its social life; 
and the young strangers meet 
with encouraging and kindly 
treatment in the vast majority 








of cases, and from the best 
men. 

Oxford has become a second 
Babel, in which many tongues 
are spoken. [Forty or fifty 
years ago foreigners were rare 
in Oxford. In Balliol in the 
early ‘Sixties there was not 
one, and if there had been, few 
of us could have made ourselves 
intelligible to him in any 
language but our own, save in 
Latin, possibly in Greek, per- 
haps also in French of a 
deplorable kind, for we had 
received a good classical educa- 
tion. A young Englishman 
may not be better off for 
languages now than he was 
then, but he is at least aware 
that there are other customs 
and views of life than his own 
worth considering, and to be 
reckoned with if he is to main- 
tain the place of his nation in 
the world. A Japanese, whose 
stature is insignificant, and 
whose cricket and football and 
rewing, if existent, seem be- 
neath contempt, is now recog- 
nised to be a man of war. It 
is not extravagant to say that 
the career of “ Ranjie,” as he is 
affectionately called, has done 
much to make our youth, 
especially our undergraduates, 
realise that we have an Indian 
Empire, and that it may be 
difficult to hold against men 
“who can play a game like 
that.” French and German 
heard in the “High” suggest 
to the undergraduate with 
much vividness that there are 
great nations outside of this 
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“tight little island,” and very 
near it. His father or grand- 
father was aware of the exist- 
ence of other nations than his 
own, but his assent to that 
belief was what Newman calls 
“notional”; the son’s assent is 
“real,” vivid, and operative 
now that at every turn he 
meets a concrete foreigner, no 
notional and vague abstraction, 

In other ways his politica] 
horizon has been enlarged: 
there were ardent Liberals and 
Conservatives among the young 
men forty-five or fifty years 
ago, but they were compara- 
tively few ; the American Civil 
War—the Reform Bill of 1867 
—the Abolition of Tests, which 
was no mere University ques- 
tion—the fate of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland—the 
break up of the Liberal Party 
in 1885 on the issue of Home 
Rule, or of a Union of Hearts 
—Majuba Hill—the fate of 
General Gordon—the Boer 
War,—were great political 
events or questions presented 
to the country and to the 
undergraduate in the space 
of forty years or less, the 
most important forty years 
probably of English history. 
The undergraduates’ latent 
political instincts were awak- 
ened, and Oxford is now as full 
of political clubs as was Paris in 
1789. Henley and Lord’s have 
ceased, even among cricketers 
and oarsmen, to be the only 
subjects worth talking about. 
Socialism, or something very 
like it, had special attractions 
for young and generous minds 
among the Liberals. The im- 
provement of the condition of 
the poor, especially in the 


1 Plato, ‘Republic, 539 b. 


slums of large cities, was the 
nearer and more definite aim 
of the young Conservatives and 
Churchmen. ‘“ Whitechapel ” 
and “ Bethnal Green ”—that is, 
mission houses established in 
these quarters—became known 
and filled by Conservatives and 
Liberals alike, for there was a 
happy unanimity among the 
young missionaries as to ends, 
if not as to methods, and both 
missions appealed to “enthu- 
siasms” of different kinds, 
equally powerful. Plenty of 
cold water and criticism was 
thrown on both movements by 
“judicious friends,” but the 
enthusiasts were wise enough 
to trust in themselves, and 
they have been justified. 

In every college debating 
societies discuss the problems 
of the day with that mixture 
of frivolity and earnestness 
which Plato anticipates as the 
unsatisfactory result of dia- 
lectic, if freely permitted, in 
his ideal State, where “the 
young men having been al- 
lowed to taste the dear delight 
too early are always contra- 
dicting and refuting each other, 
and are like puppy dogs who 
delight to tear and pull at all 
who come near them, and 
valiantly and speedily get into 
a way of not believing any- 
thing that they had believed 
before.” 1 Oxford is like the 
Athens both of Plato and of 
St Paul, but after all a young 
Englishman is not a Greek, and 
can both wrangle and believe. 

The writer had the privilege 
a few months ago of hearing 
the members of his college 
addressed by Mr H. G. Wells 
on Socialism. He stated his 
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case with great earnestness 
and equal moderation, for he 
allowed a century for the 
realisation of Utopia by per- 
suasion and the gradual educa- 
tion of rich and poor. Later 
on in the evening the writer 
had an equal or greater privi- 
lege when, in one of the Ladies’ 
Colleges, he heard Socialism 
discussed by young men less 
moderate and cautious than 
Mr Wells. They, and appar- 
ently some of the young ladies 
who listened, had more than 
the courage of their opinions. 
A decade or two seemed 
sufficient for the happy 
and successful accomplish- 
ment of the great change, 
and Mr Wells was “heckled ” 
with youthful impetuosity. He 
went through the ordeal with 
great good-humour and dex- 
terity, and the young men had 
not the best of it. It was an 
instructive evening, and gave 
one much to think of. The 
Christian Socialist is a particu- 
larly formidable person, for he 
combines the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness 
of the dove. The party in the 
Church of England to which 
he generally belongs has bor- 
rowed from the Church of 
Rome the art of guiding and 
using unorthodox enthusiasm, 
an art which Protestants have 
yet to learn—one which may 
be used with great efficiency in 
Oxford, where the Church of 
England still holds the field by 
virtue of long tradition and the 
atmosphere of the place, which 
the fiercest of advanced thinkers 
cannot escape any more than 
the air in which he lives and 
moves and breathes. Enthus- 





1 Plato, ‘Republic,’ 492. 


iasm means vigorous life, and 
extravagance in youth is grace- 
ful and commendable: it is 
well to sow your wild oats 
early, and the crop in Oxford is 
plentiful, unfailing, and clears 
the ground for a better harvest. 
It must not be supposed that 
political interests alone attract 
the undergraduate: his admir- 
ation for an athlete is no less 
sincere than his admiration for 
a leader or obstructionist in 
any of the great movements ; 
his tastes are catholic, and he 
is impressed by energy and 
successful achievement in any 
shape. Buta “Blue” is nearer 
to him and more approachable 
than great personages outside 
Oxford. Personal acquaint- 
ance is possible, and largely 
sought, with a member of the 
Eight or the Eleven or Fifteen 
of his own college; still more 
with any one who has played 
or rowed for the University : 
to be a member of “ Vincent’s,” 
the club where athletes con- 
gregate, is a high distinction. 
Plato, to quote him once more, 
protests against the evil influ- 
ence of “the Public, the greatest 
of all Sophists”—the young 
man is the slave of public 
opinion—‘“‘ He will have the 
notions of good and evil which 
the public in general have; he 
will do as they do, and as they 
are such will he be.”! The 
British public, many school- 
masters, most fathers, some 
mothers, sisters without ex- 
ception, journalists above all, 
conspire to “corrupt” boys and 
undergraduates by extravagant 
praise of athleticism as an end 
in itself. Extravagance breeds 
extravagance, and some persons 
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would gladly see “the flan- 
nelled oafs” banished from the 
University: such reformers 
ignore the use and merits of 
a sane athleticism, the moral 
and intellectual education which 
can be given in a “scrum” or 
boat-race or a cricket-match. 
The Ethics of Athletics await 
and deserve rational treatment. 
Let us turn to a change in 
the habits of undergraduates of 
which every one will approve. 
Any one who has read old- 
fashioned novels depicting life 
at Oxford, such as ‘ Reginald 
Dalton,’ or even ‘ Verdant 
Green,’ written many years 
later than Lockhart’s story, 
knows that strict sobriety was 
not one of the virtues of under- 
graduates. Any one who has 
read Mr Pyecroft’s account of 
life in Oxford in the ’Thirties 
knows more—that drunkenness 
was frequent, if not habitual, in 
the fast set: not the deadly habit 
of solitary drinking which was 
and is almost unknown, but the 
more venial error of silly and ex- 
citable boys whose fathers could 
remember the Regency, and 
were not very rigorous censors. 
The Bishop of London’s ut- 
terance, made not long ago in a 
sermon preached at St Mary’s, 
“about a wave of drunkenness 
passing over the University,” 
excited much comment and in- 
dignant protest. It is difficult 
to believe that he meant more 
—if he meant more he was 
misinformed —than that the 
behaviour of many under- 
graduates at bump suppers, or 
on going out of training, leaves 
something to be desired. 
Against these regrettable, 
but not frequent, incidents 
must be set the fact that the 


consumption of wine is now 
trifling, and far less than it 
was fifty years ago when college 
and private wines were frequent 
and the ordinary form of enter- 
tainment. Their place has been 
taken by breakfasts of a very 
substantial kind, no unworthy 
rivals of the great Scottish 
breakfasts of old and even 
present days. 

There are in Oxford 3000 
young men of every class, and 
they conform cheerfully to the 
regulations by which discipline 
is maintained, for they under- 
stand their use and meaning. 
The political instinct of young 
Britishers is naturally strong, 
and is confirmed by the train- 
ing which they receive at school. 
If 100 young Germans or young 
Frenchmen were brought to- 
gether in a college under rules 
not vexatious but certainly de- 
manding punctuality, regular 
hours, and a_ considerable 
abridgment of freedom “to 
go as you please,” that college 
would have a brief and stormy 
existence. Disturbances in Ox- 
ford are not unknown, and fur- 
nish materials for spicy para- 
graphs in newspapers, but they 
are not frequent. The writer 
has seen undergraduates of all 
sorts in two colleges, and under 
different aspects,—as one of 
themselves long ago, later as 
tutor, dean, and proctor, as 
golfer and cricketer ; and games, 
it must be remembered, are the 
best means of judging char- 
acter, for in them all men show 
their real selves. He is glad 
to testify that the Oxford under- 
graduate is not what he is 
painted by novelists or writers 
for the press—sometimes as a 
rowdy aristocrat, sometimes 
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as an sesthete, sometimes as a 
hero of the Guy Livingstone 
type, sometimes as a saint. He 
is not commonly any of these, 
but a wholesome and manly 
young fellow with the virtues 
and faults of youth, access- 
ible to influence if kindly and 
wisely exercised, though some- 
times cereus in vitium flecti. 
He has a code of honour of 
his own not more deficient than 
many other codes, lax in some 
respects, in others rigid. He 
abhors “bad form,” which 
means to him meanness, snob- 
bishness, excessive “side,” vul- 
garity of the pretentious kind, 
above all foul play. ‘Bad 
form” he is too ready to chastise 
by the wild justice of a solemn 
rag, which itself is not far re- 
moved from bad form, and is 
apt to pass into a kind of 
lynching, like judicial proceed- 
ings of that sort elsewhere. 
One other failing of the 
blameless undergraduate: his 
code is lax in the matter of 
dress—Mr Gladstone, as we 
are told in Mr Fletcher’s charm- 
ing account of the great man’s 
sojourn at All Souls, when, for 
a time, he had retired from 
politics, was amazed and scan- 
dalised by the shorts and 
blazers in which the younger 
members of the University, non 
indecoro pulvere sordidi, display 
their athletic proportions. He 
told the Fellows of All Souls 
that in his day undergraduates 
were “dandies,” young “ Beau 
Brummells”; no change in 
Oxford struck him more than 
this, or was more distasteful to 
that real Conservative. It was 
the only change which he him- 
self had not helped to make in 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO. MCXXI, 
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the place where he spent the 
happiest days of his declining 
life, and for a time fell or rose 
to the level of the “rising hope 
of the stern and unbending 
Tories,” who wrote “Gladstone 
on Church and State.” 

One of the most remarkable 
and wholesome changes in un- 
dergraduate life is the reduc- 
tion of expenditure. To “goa 
mucker” was even fifty years 
ago not an uncommon exploit. 
The phrase survives, but now 
means a serious scrape, or 
worse, of any kind; it used to 
mean specially reckless and 
absurd extravagance, ending 
in a burden of debt of which 
the culprit did not rid himself 
till after many years of tribu- 
lation, inflicted often not on 
himself only, but on sisters and 
brothers and parents, who had 
pinched themselves that Tom 
or Dick or Harry might go to 
Oxford and live like a “ gentle- 
man.” It is only fair to say 
that these young gentlemen 
paid their debts in the end, 
most of them, as the writer 
knows from conversation with 
an eminent Oxford tradesman, 
now long departed, who was 
an authority on the subject. 
There were many Pendennises 
at both Universities more than 
half a century ago, like 
Thackeray’s foolish Arthur. 
Thereare fewnow,—the parents 
of the ruined spendthrifts were 
mostly clergymen and country 
gentlemen of moderate means, 
a class now relatively and 
absolutely poorer than they 
used to be. Necessity, and the 
good feeling and common-sense 
which are now prevailing, save 
in pestilent quarters, in this 
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country and in Oxford the re- 
flection of it, as to the mean- 
ness of meanly admiring mean 
things, and of worshipping and 
imitating unworthy persons of 
rank and wealth, have led to 
the practice of economy and 
self-denial by many under- 
graduates in every college. In 
any well-managed college, and 
few, if any, colleges are not 
well-managed in respect of 
internal economy, a youth if 
he is sensible and careful can 
live with reasonable comfort 
and a reasonable share in col- 
lege life, social and athletic, for 
@ sum varying from £110 to 
£120 a-year—.e., the academi- 
cal year of six months. This 
estimate of course includes only 
the expenses incurred at Oxford 
for college and University 
charges—what an undergradu- 
ate spends on elothes, journeys, 
small personal outlays, and in 
his vacations, depends on him- 
self. Figures of this kind are 
necessarily indefinite, but it is 
more than probable that the 
average undergraduate, and he 
is not the foolish prodigal son 
depicted in sensational journal- 
ism, now spends £3 instead 
of the £4 which he used 
to spend forty or fifty years 
ago. Some heroes in every 
college emulate the self-denial 
of their brethren in the Scottish 
Universities, and under more 
trying conditions, for in Oxford 
you cannot live in a lonely 
garret, as you please, feasting 
on @ barrel of oatmeal and a 
cask of herrings, as some Scot- 
tish students do, or used to do, 
men to whom one would speak 
with one’s hat off, as Dr Arnold 
used to say he would like to do 
when addressing some of his 


[March 


boys at Rugby. It is irritating 
to hear some foolish persons 
lament that new Oxford is not 
what old Oxford was, a place 
where every man was a “ gen- 
tleman ”—+.¢., a member of the 
“upper classes,’ a Utopia, 
without the merit of being 
desirable, never realised in 
Oxford. Who would now wish 
or dare to define that “grand 
old name” in a way which 
would exclude any one who is 
modest, courteous, self-denying, 
and faithful to duty? We had 
best adopt St Paul’s definition 
of the name implied in his de- 
scription of “charity.” 

One of the most interesting 
of University problems is how 
to satisfy, with due regard to 
possibilities and to their own 
interests, the claims of “ work- 
ing-men” to an Oxford educa- 
tion. That sombre and pitiless 
book, ‘Jude the Obscure,’ makes 
us understand the difficulties 


which, not a clever boy in a 


county school, for the ladder 
has been made for him, but a 
working-man, must surmount 
if he is to make his way into 
Oxford. The writer will not 
here attempt to discuss this 
thorny question further than 
to say that while money may 
be forthcoming for the Oxford 
education of a working -man, 
he must provide the time. Can 
he, unless he be a man of ex- 
ceptional ability, not merely of 
exceptional ambition, spare 
with advantage to himself two 
or three years of his life, and 
return to the factory or work- 
shop contented and fit for his 
work? The knowledge, or the 
degree which he may have ac- 
quired, will not necessarily help 
him to earn his living: it would 
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seem that if a working-man 
comes to Oxford he must cease 
for good and all to be a work- 
ing-man. Perhaps it will be 
found better that Oxford should 
go to the home of the working- 
man, than that the working-man 
should come to Oxford ; but the 
question is one which demands 
and is receiving careful con- 
sideration, These words were 
written before the publication 
of the report of a committee 
consisting of seven representa- 
tives of the University and 
seven representatives of the 
working classes. The report 
deals with the doubts and diffi- 
culties felt even by those who 
sympathise with the desire of 
working-men to be in touch 
with Oxford: it is open to criti- 
cism of details, like all reports, 
but it will repay perusal, for it 
is careful and exhaustive, and 
gives rise to many reflections,! 
The extreme reformers in Ox- 
ford are not infallible any 
more than their critics, but in 
this matter they have “get 
hold of the right end of the 
stick,” and will be supported, 
when the time comes and the 
mists clear, by many who can- 
not agree with them on other 
points—on one especially ; the 
“Oxford Tutors,” or some of 
them, have been understood to 
advocate a change compared 
with which other reforms sink 
into insignifieance. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain how far they 
seriously propose or hope to 
banish from Oxford a person 
called by many opprobrious 
names— ‘the idle rich,” the 
man “who comes to Oxford 
only as a school for manners,” 
the “athlete,” the “ Passman,” 
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for this term sums up all his 
odious qualities. 

Much was written about 
many Oxford questions, and 
among them about the Pass- 
man, in ‘The Times,’ ‘The 
Daily Telegraph,’ and ‘The 
Westminster Gazette,’ last June 
and July. The controversy 
began with a series of articles 
in ‘The Times’ on “ Oxford and 
the Nation,” written by “some 
Oxford Tutors,” in the spring 
and summer of 1907,—very 
vigorous and interesting art- 
icles, but open to criticism. 
The criticism was made a year 
later in a letter, equally vigor- 
ous and interesting, by “A 
Graduate,” which appeared in 
‘The Daily Telegraph’ of June 
30, 1908. One of the “Oxford 
Tutors” replied to him in ‘ The 
Daily Telegraph’ of July 9. 
A perusal of these letters, 
part of a huge mass of litera- 
ture, will give any one inter- 
ested in a question hardly less 
important than the questions 
of Old Age Pensions or of the 
Licensing of Public-houses con- 
siderable knowledge of the 
issues involved, which are in- 
tricate enough. We are con- 
cerned here only with the 
Passman and the college sys- 
tem, of which he may be said 
to be a part, and on which his 
continued existence will depend. 
One of the writers of “ Oxford 
and the Nation” replying to 
“A Graduate” disclaims any 
hostility to the collegiate sys- 
tem, “admirably,” he says, “de- 
fined” by his opponent “as 
men living, eating, playing, 
and even quarrelling together,” 
—a definition probably not 
offered as complete. It may 


1 See ‘Times’ of Dec, 5, 1908. 
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be assumed, therefore, that 
colleges, as hotels at least, 
will long endure, unless blown 
up by some “Oxford Tutors” 
of the future. As to the Pass- 
man there is some obscurity ; 
it is not clear what is to 
become of him. There seems 
to be some hope for him after 
all; it is recognised that he 
cannot be ended, but that he 
may possibly be mended, and 
his most determined enemies 
seem ready to accept this ra- 
tional solution of the problem. 
The Editor of ‘The Westmin- 
ster Gazette,’ who seems to be 
in sympathy with, and to 
understand the views of the 
“Oxford Tutors,” denies “ that 
there is any desire to exclude 
the Passman from the Univer- 
sities. What is wanted is that 
he should come with the 
grounding of a rational and 
efficient education which should 
be carried on through his Uni- 
versity career.” These are the 
words of truth and soberness, 
and must express the real 
wishes of the “ Oxford Tutors ” 
and their friends, notwith- 
standing occasional violence of 
language about the Passman. 
The words Passmen and Class- 
men have been the causes of 
much mischief and misunder- 
standing: they are not real 
kinds in nature separated from 
each other by an unfathomable 
chasm—they shade and pass 
into each other by impercept- 
ible gradations. Many under- 


graduates are Passmen for 
part of their career—Classmen 
for the rest of it when they read 
for some Final Honour school : 
comparatively few are Passmen 
totheend. Among 3000 young 
men there are some idlers and 
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“wasters,” but the percentage 
is small, and does not warrant 
wholesale massacre. Nor are 
the Passmen the only idle and 
extravagant members of the 
University. Many who seek 
no distinction in the schools 
receive a fair education, though 
they might receive a better if 
the Pass schools were improved 
and the standard raised. 

To educate Passmen, not to 
expel them, is one of the duties 
of a great national University, 
Education means something 
more than a literary or scien- 
tific training ; there is an edu- 
cation, political and social in 
the best sense, though difficult 
to define, which is good for all 
young Britishers, whether they 
be rich or poor, clever or dolts, 
industrious or idle, for they 
educate each other. Even the 
idler can be coerced, and ought 
to be coerced by discipline, and 
when reformed he gives reason 
for much rejoicing, and is an 
edifying example. Our prac- 
tical nation will not tolerate a 
University inhabited only by 
professors, researchers, and 
clever boys—all admirable per- 
sons, but it takes more than 
them to make a world, to 
make the Oxford which we 
know, and which excites the 
envy as well as the criticism of 
nations superior to us in learn- 
ing, science, and _ research. 
Abolish the Passman—abolish 
the Gulf Stream,—pboth are 
beneficent and ordained by 
nature. It is significant that 
while some reformers on this 
side of the water ignore or 
underestimate the value of the 
collegiate system, their wiser 
brethren on the other side are 
countenancing, it may be said 
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promoting, the introduction of 
the only substitute for that 
system possible in American 
Universities. A writer in ‘The 
Times’ of August gives an in- 
teresting account of the Fra- 
ternities in the young men’s 
Universities, the object of which 
is to promote something like 
college life: nor do their sisters 
lag behind, for they have 
formed for the same purpose 
Sisterhoods, called by the 
charming though not classical 
name—Sororities. 


It is probable that move- 
ments of this kind will have 
the sympathy of the numerous 
American Rhodes scholars 
who return to their country, 
all of them, I believe, with 
happy experiences of college 
life in Oxford. Mr Rhodes’ 
bequest was the realisation of 
an idea, which few will deny, 
to be imperial in the largest 
and noblest meaning of the 
term. Whatever may have 
been the errors of that great 
man, the Rhodes foundation 
will atone for them in the 
judgment of all but vindictive 
partisans. He wished to bind 
together by knowledge of each 
other and consequent good-will 
not merely the subjects of the 
British Empire but Americans 
of the United States and Ger- 
mans. It is possible that had 
he lived he would have sought 
Rhodes scholars in even a 
larger area, but he did what he 
could in the time allowed him. 
There are in Oxford 180 Rhodes 
scholars—by the end of this 
century 3000 of them will have 
passed through Oxford, edu- 
cated men and effective in 
every department of life, carry- 
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ing with them kindly memories 
and the indefinable influences 
of the place. Surely Rhodes 
will prove himself a peace- 
maker, masterful and Napole- 
onic though he was. 

The Rhodes scholars come 
from Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa, Ber- 
muda, Jamaica, Newfoundland, 
the United States, and Ger- 
many. The selection is made 
in the countries from which 
they come, on the grounds of 
intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, with much regard to 
physical and athletic prowess, 
—for in English-speaking com- 
munities at least, the last kind 
of apérn is valued as highly as 
it was by the Greeks, who were 
not deficient in intellectual 
gifts. The Rhodes scholars 
have made their mark and 
held their own in the schools 
and in athletics. They have 
been cordially received by the 
young Oxonians, who have 
something to teach them and 
learn from them, both in views 
of life and in vocabulary. It 
was feared by some of the 
authorities that the new-com- 
ers might be less amenable to 
discipline than might be de- 
sired—there was no need for 
fear: they conform cheerfully 
to rules which, for them, have 
the charm both of novelty and 
old-world quaintness: they are 
happy in Oxford, and sorry to 
leave it, as the writer knows 
from frequent testimony: 
Rhodes’ purpose is on its way 
to complete achievement. 

But it is impossible adequate- 
ly todescribe the undergraduate: 
like the person of Cleopatra, he 
“beggars all description.” 

P, A. WRIGHT HENDERSON. 



























































Durina the Parliamentary 
recess a somewhat exaggerated 
amount of interest and discus- 
sion has been occasioned by 
two articles, which appeared in 
the months of December and 
January last, in the pages of 
a contemporary magazine. It 
is perhaps fortunate that the 
usual routine of political con- 
troversy is varied by some in- 
cidents of a ludicrous kind, and 
the prospects of the Unionist 
Party are promising enough 
not te be seriously clouded 
by any mists of misunder- 
standing that may arise from 
them. Personal gossip and the 
vague threatenings of mysteri- 
ous combinations which expect 
to be taken by others at their 
own valuation, may always be 
trusted to arouse a little tem- 
porary excitement. But now 
that the first glamour has 
worn off, it may be well to 
subject them to a cool estimate, 
and to see what amount of 
serious consideration they de- 
serve. By the experienced 
leaders of the party we may 
be tolerably certain that they 
are taken at their true value, 
and that they do not abstract 
an undue portion of that time 
and thought which are re- 
quired for matters of real 
moment in the councils of the 
party. Statesmanship prob- 
ably soon learns how to estimate 
the gossip of the Club and the 
Lobby and the theatrical threat- 
enings of an obscure clique. 
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The first of these articles 
was entitled, “Mr Balfour’s 
Sum in Subtraction,” and pur- 
ported to give to the leader 
of the party some unbiassed 
guidance as to those of his 
colleagues in the late Cabinet 
whom he might discard, or 
to whom he might assign 
merely ceremonial functions, in 
forming a new Government. 
With respect to the authorship 
of this anonymous essay in 
ultroneous advice it may be 
permissible to confess some 
embarrassment. It would be 
unjust, on the one hand, to the 
able editor of the magazine in 
question, were we to express any 
doubt as to the correctness of 
the clue to authorship afforded 
tous. The article professes to 
be written by one who is a 
member of the present Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. 
But it is just as true, on the 
other hand, that—to the honour 
of the present Opposition, be it 
said—any surmise connecting 
the authorship with this or 
that member of that Opposi- 
tion would be promptly re- 
pudiated by any one intimately 
acquainted with its composi- 
tion. This is no matter for 
surprise. We do not easily 
attribute to any one, with 
whom we are in close or daily 
intercourse, action which would 
imply an abandonment of the 
ordinary rules of honour and 
of loyalty. Anonymous writ- 
ing has, no doubt, certain very 
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manifest advantages; but no 
man of very strict honour will 
make it the vehicle for personal 
attacks which he knows per- 
fectly well that he could not 
make in his own name without 
forfeiting the respect of those 
with whom he is constantly 
associating. The anonymous 
detraction of colleagues is a de- 
grading task. 

The article, by implication, 
if not expressly, excludes the 
hypothesis that its author as- 
sumes the title of “M.P.” by 
membership, not of this, but of 
a former Parliament. But, by 
recalling incidents and person- 
alities unfamiliar to those who 
have sat only in the present 
House, it gives indubitable 
evidence of having been written 
by some one whose Parliament- 
ary experience is not at least 
confined to the present House of 
Commons. Further, there can 
be little hesitation amongst 
those who know the spirit 
which animates the present 
Opposition, in maintaining that 
in some very notable instances 
the verdict of the anonymous 
critic would be disavowed by 
an immense majority. To par- 
ticularise further would be to 
imitate the methods of the 
writer himself; but it may 
surely be permitted to doubt 
whether the lukewarm praise 
accorded to one of the most 
devoted of Mr Balfour’s lieu- 
tenants fitly expresses the un- 
grudging and whole-hearted 
loyalty which he commands 
amongst the rank and file of 
the party. 

But, after all, apart from 
natural dislike of the personal 
appraisement of those with 
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whom we are closely associated, 
and doubts as to its good taste, 
is there any reason to think 
that the apportionment of office 
is any higher part of political 
discussion now than it was 
when it formed the engrossing 
pastime of Taper and Tadpole ? 
The writer of the article is 
evidently a diligent student of 
Disraeli’s novels, and enhances 
the brilliancy of his style by 
borrowing many of Disraeli’s 
phrases. Has he failed to see 
his own picture in the mirror of 
Disraeli’s sarcasm? Does he 
think that personal gossip be- 
comes less degrading because 
it is not whispered in Lord 
Monmouth’s waiting-room, or 
imparted with mysterious shak- 
ings of the head on the pave- 
ment of St James’s Street, and 
is only conveyed through the 
medium of an anonymous 
article, to which an added 
piquancy is given by circum- 
scribing its authorship within 
a comparatively confined circle? 

To the great mass of the 
Unionist Party, whether within 
or without the House, the per- 
manent interest of politics 
fortunately lies outside the 
range of these personalities. 
At this moment the questions 
at issue are of more vital and 
far-reaching importance than 
they have been, it may fairly be 
said, at any epoch since the 
earliest quarter of last century. 
Discussions about the leader- 
ship of the party have been 
disposed of, once and for all, by 
Disraeli’s compendious epigram, 
which defined the leader as the 
man who leads. Amongst all 
the personal questions, that 
alone is of supreme interest, 
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and the answer depends on no 
passing whim, and no dexterity 
of individual appraisal, but on 
the spontaneous and inevitable 
verdict which is given by the 
Tribunal of Necessity, against 
which there is no appeal. 
Where the leader is to find his 
chief lieutenants, or, in other 
words, those who will help him 
in his fight in the country and 
in Parliament, is a question 
which will be decided by the 
exigencies and fortunes of that 
fight. The disposal of places 
in the official hierarchy is 
really of comparatively little 
moment. It causes excitement 
amongst those who have per- 
sonal aims to attain, and on it 
depends the momentous issue 
as to which of different aspir- 
ants are to write themselves 
“Right Honourable.” In the 
case of the great administrative 
offices the settlement of that 
matter must have powerful 
effects, but they are confined 
to the sphere of administration, 
and do not affect the general 
current of political feeling, 
whether in the country or in 
Parliament. Even within the 
administrative sphere, their im- 
portance is much mitigated by 
the steadying force of official 
tradition, which acts as a 
powerful solvent of personal 
idiosyncrasies. 

Individual merit or demerit 
will always form an attractive 
subject of discussion amongst 
the members of a party, and 
within certain limits such dis- 
cussion is not only natural, 
but inevitable. But that gen- 
eral consensus of opinion, which 
shapes itself insensibly amongst 
a party, forms the most valu- 
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able, and probably the most 
correct, verdict. A leader who 
keeps in touch with his party 
cannot fail to be impressed 
with it, unless he lacks some 
of the most essential qualifi- 
cations for his post. But such 
general consensus is made 
more difficult, and not more 
easy, by transferring such dis- 
cussion to the pages of a 
magazine, by exposing its 
problems to the gaze of un- 
sympathetic as well as of 
sympathetic audiences, and by 
advancing a claim on behalf 
of anonymity, to speak in the 
name and with the authority 
of the whole party within 
Parliament. To do so is an 
offence to political, as it would 
in other circumstances be to 
social, loyalty. That, in pre- 
sent circumstances, it involves 
a rather ludicrous inopportune- 
ness of occasion is perhaps a 
matter fitted to stir the sense 
of humour more than that of 
indignation. 

In the January number of 
the same magazine the editor 
returned to the subject, and 
claimed, with regrettable truth, 
that the article had “excited 
lively interest.” Whether it 
was, as he adds, “ necessarily 
resented by prominent politi- 
cians scheduled for shunting 
from the next Unionist Cabinet,” 
is open to doubt, if we take a 
reasonably respectful view of 
the calibre of such politicians. 
That, as he goes on to say, 
“it met with hearty approval 
among the Unionist rank and 
file,” is a dictum which many, 
at least, amongst that rank 
and file will emphatically 
deny. We can well dispense 
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with the lineal descendants 
of Taper and Tadpole, even 
though they may barb the 
arrows of their sarcasm with 
a literary skill and a com- 
mand of epigram to which 
their prototypes could not 
pretend. 

The second article appeared 
in the same magazine in Jan- 
uary, and bore the mysterious 
title of “The Confederacy,” 
with an authorship as loftily 
assigned to “A Confederate.” 
We are not admitted very 
closely into the confidence of 
this all-powerful Camarilla: 
it rests securely upon its wide- 
spread fame. “Much,” we are 
told in the opening sentence, 
“has been written and said 
of the Confederacy during the 
last few years, true and un- 
true.” [The attributes of ver- 


acity and inveracity do not 
belong, we presume, as the 


usual rules of grammar would 
lead us to expect, to the last 
few years, but to what has 
been written and said.] It is 
sad to have to plead guilty 
of crass ignorance; but the 
present writer must sorrow- 
fully confess that the volume 
of oral and written testimony 
has passed entirely over his 
head, and that he never even 
heard the name of this dread 
engine of political power until 
he read the blood - curdling 
revelations of “A Confed- 
erate.” As the information 
would have been “mixed,” he 
has at least escaped the un- 
true as well as the veracious; 
so there is perhaps the less 
ground for regret. 

Against the youthful and in- 
genuous, although terrifying, 
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declaration of the Confederate 
no such eharge can be brought 
as was suggested by the other 
article. Its author in no way 
misuses his anonymity, and in- 
fringes no maxim of loyalty or 
good taste. He displays him- 
self as a conspirator with per- 
fect good manners, and his un- 
ruffled confidence in the secret 
power which reposes in the 
mighty councils of himself and 
his fellow Confederates is united 
with a genial good-nature and 
self-complacency that conquer 
our good-will. He is ready to 
bludgeon us: but at least he 
will never stoop to the poisoned 
weapons of personal gossip. 
We would rather breathe the 
same air with him than with 
“M.P.” But did no other 
reader have the passing sus- 
picion, which one at least must 
own at first suggested itself to 
his mind, that the whole of this 
melodramatic revelation was a 
wicked hoax, perpetrated by an 
orthodox Cobdenite for the dis- 
comfiture, by ridicule, of the 
Tariff Reformers? Only the 
conviction that a sense of 
humour was not a strong point 
with the orthodox Cobdenite 
cast a doubt upon that momen- 
tary suspicion. But better 
proof of its falsity was soon 
forthcoming. The frolicsome 
spirits and the boyish in- 
genuousness of “A~ Confed- 
erate” rapidly dispelled it. No 
astute snare lurks in these 
schoolboy periods and in that 
unconscious humour. The 
“M.P.” of December has a 
pretty dexterity in epigram, a 
good turn of style, and no 
little proficiency in the art of 
rather biting sarcasm. His 
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snarl is unpleasant, and one 
would not like to be within 
reach of his teeth, But “A 
Confederate ” is innocent of all 
such arts: he is as honest 
in his boisterous bark as he 
is innocuous with his only 
half-developed teeth. The pro- 
digious and quite unconscious 
solemnity of his style can have 
but one origin, which very 
soon displays its unmistakable 
marks. The portentous dig- 
nity with which each sentence 
opens, the feeble dribble with 
which it ends, tell us as 
plainly as if we could hear it 
of the bungling construing of 
Lower Fifth, which seeks to 
render classical idioms into 
English of a style which is 
reckoned grand only because 
it is not familiar, and which 
duly betrays itself in the first 
stilted efforts of the schoolboy 
essay. We can honestly con- 
gratulate “‘A Confederate” on 
not having left these echoes 
long behind him. He will 
forget them all too soon. In 
the meantime, let no severe 
indignation be spent on his 
refreshing exuberance. Fairly 
judged, it shows a healthy 
energy of political conviction, 
and, at the worst, affords food 
for amusement, not for anger. 
To quote one of its choice sen- 
tences, “Blessings are often 
disguised: it will be realised 
before very long that the Con- 
federacy is a case in point.” 
We assure “A Confederate” 
that we have already realised 
it: a good joke in politics is a 
genuine blessing in disguise. 
His confidences are delight- 
ful. A crisis in party politics 
had arisen. Mr Chamberlain 
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and all his works were “to be 
relegated to the background.” 
The danger is described in a 
sentence which must be read in 
its native innocence of com- 
position and punctuation: “It 
was not improbable for up to 
that time—and after for that 
matter—no feverish excitement 
had been displayed, certainly 
in high quarters on behalf of 
Tariff Reform.” The Unionist 
Party had to be educated. 
“But, however that may be, 
there were at any rate three 
[‘A Confederate’ and two com- 
panions} young and ardent 
politicians [we don’t call our- 
selves ‘politicians’ after we 
have cut our wisdom tooth] 
who determined to leave no- 
thing te chance.” They—the 
youthful three—had to make 
history. ‘The time had come 
to strike, and to strike hard.” 
Like all great movements, their 
task was difficult. But conse- 
quences did not daunt them. 
They met “over the dinner- 
table.” One may trust that 
the advancing evening found 
them nowhere else. It was at 
& private house: mark well that 
no gaudy and fashionable Savoy 
or Ritz restaurant harboured the 
mighty trio! One—doubtless 
“A Confederate”—had brought 
with him “a plan of campaign.” 
As one might have guessed 
from his later composition, “it 
was rough.” But it grew into 
shape, just as the three grew 
into fifteen. ‘The Confederacy 
started on its way rejoicing.” 
Their thorough enjoyment is 
contagious, and we would not 
lessen it by a jot or a tittle. 

“This in short is a correct 
account of the founding of the 
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Confederacy.” Unlike other 
t political parties, peculiar 
fates citended its birth. “The 
Press was not its godfather, 
nor the Central Office its god- 
mother, neither were the blind, 
the halt, or the lame invited to 
attend the ceremony.” Are 
these the usual concomitants 
of a political baptismal party ? 
But its early childhood has 
been smiled upon by all the 
ood fairies. It now contains 
“several well-known peers, and 
a considerable number of Mem- 
bers of Parliament [are peers 
no longer Members of Parlia- 
ment?], as also many promi- 
nent men in the literary world.” 
Its destinies are guided by a 
potent tribunal, “A Council of 
Twelve,” who “once a month, 
or oftener if necessary, meet 
together.” By them, or their 
dread emissaries, “‘ Free Food 
Unionists may be brought to 
light and marked down.” The 
fate they deal out is appalling. 
They may even go “to the 
extent of running a candidate 
off their own bat,” whatever 
that new device of the cricket- 
field may mean. Is it a form 
of torture for the Free-Fooder, 
or for the candidate? They 
follow the tactics, not only of 
the cricket-field, but of the 
field of battle. They have “an 
admirable system of scouts,” 
and one fancies that they may 
be found disputing Hampstead 
Heath with General Baden- 
Powell’s handy schoolboys. 
“So much for the governing 
body and its methods of pro- 
cedure. The individual Con- 
federate however is a host in 
himself. Once a month as 
many as are able meet and 
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dine together.” We do not 
seek to raise the curtain 
that hides these august post- 
prandial confabulations. 
Finance, it is sapiently re- 
marked, is “a vital point.” 
So it is of many things less 
potent in the history of the 
Empire than The Confederacy: 
but even it must consider 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It would have been interesting, 
if permissible, to know a little 
more. But the revelations are 
cryptic. “From time to time 
the most extravagant pro- 
nouncements have appeared in 
the Press as to the unlimited 
supplies which the Society has 
at its command. This is true 
and untrue.” That is to say, 
an extravagant statement may 
or may not be extravagant. 
They have unlimited funds; 
but more than unlimited 
funds may be required. It 
will be forthcoming. “The 
Confederacy comprises many 
men whose pockets are as 
deep as their political convic- 
tions, and just as full.” The 
metaphor is a little disjointed, 
but it reveals a very Eldorado. 
One is tempted to ask, Is this 
revelation quite wise, with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the prowl for hen-roosts ? 
But with more than bound- 
less resources at their com- 
mand, the Confederacy has 
other tasks before it. It must 
educate the benighted constit- 
uencies, and “apathy is to be 
driven out of the bones” of the 
ordinary elector. “The gospel 
of Tariff Reform is to be car- 
ried into Free Trade Lands.” 
By this mighty Confederacy 
the electors are to be ensured 
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representation on a strange 
entity, hitherto unknown to 
our electoral machinery, “ The 
Central Local Association.” 
The poor electors are not, as 
“A Confederate” mercifully 
admits, altogether to blame. 
“They cannot learn without a 
teacher, ... and the Confed- 
eracy undertakes the task.” 
Once properly enlightened, they 
must, in case of a relapse 
into independence, submit to 
the vengeance of the dread 
conclave. “Its arm is far- 
reaching, its blow may descend 
anywhere.” But all this “is 
merely the foundation of its 
policy.” We shall see what 
we shall see. They are to be 
“a force that nothing will turn 
aside.” We have only, it seems, 
as yet felt “a policy of peace- 
ful persuasion.” But “The 
Confederacy has decided to 
stay its hand no longer, and 
before the new year is many 
months old it will strike.” 

Will they not temper mercy 
with their giant’s strength? 
Some day—it may be hoped 
many a year hence—“A Confed- 
erate” will learn that old nerves 
are easily perturbed, and that 
the slumbers of his seniors may 
be sadly broken by nightmares. 
In the buoyant exuberance of 
his youth will he not tell us 
how to shelter ourselves from 
his thunderbolts, and snatch a 
brief slumber in peace ? 

Let us plead something in 
extenuation, if not +in excuse, 
before this all-powerful con- 
clave which is to shape our 
destinies. Unfortunately we 
have, all of us, constituents 
who, unaccountably, may think 
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that we are answerable to them 
for our action in Parliament. 
Some of us have, perhaps, 
studied the question of Fiscal 
Reform even before “A Con- 
federate” had begun those 
studies that have taught him 
the refreshing unconventional- 
ities of his style. We have, 
with such reasoning powers as 
We possess, come to certain 
conalusions pointing to the 
necessity for a serious review 
of our Fiscal system, and we 
have seen these reasons vastly 
strengthened by the disastrous 
action of the present Govern- 
ment. We have hitherto found 
ourselves guided by the trusted 
leader of our party along a 
path which coincides with our 
own conclusions, and we have 
full confidence that our path 
will be his until he reaches his 
goal, and beyond it. Should 
new developments arise, we 
count ourselves responsible only 
to our constituencies and to our 
leader for any action we may 
take. And however much we 
may admire and envy the high 
spirits and complacent self- 
confidence of the “ young and 
ardent [but nameless] trio,” we 
fear that any interference be- 
tween us and our constituencies 
would have to be indulgently, 
but very firmly, rejected; and 
that any outside suggestions 
would go to swell the contents 
of our waste-paper baskets. 
When we have got out of the 
incident all the amusement that 
it is fitted to afford, is it not 
time to ask, Is this serious 
politics, and does it deserve 
the prolonged consideration of 
grown men ? 

















SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 


1856-1885. 


BY GENERAL 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 


THE ASHANTI CAMPAIGN—WRITING AGAINST TIME—OFF TO NATAL 
—SOME REMARKABLE SERMONS— WORK FOR ‘ BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE ’—WORK FOR ‘THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ’—A ‘WORLD’ 
DINNER—MARSHAL MACMAHON—-A DINNER OF EDITORS AND 
SOLDIERS—OFF TO CYPRUS—A STORY OF A GRIEVANCE—OFF TO 
ZULULAND—OFF TO INDIA—SIR RICHARD TEMPLE—LORD LYTTON. 


WE sailed, Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley, with thirty-six staff and 
special service officers, all vol- 
unteers, in the 8.S. Ambriz 
on September 12, 1873, for 
Cape Coast Castle. Of that 
small group some were after- 
wards to go far and to become 
well known to the Army and 
the public. Colonel (after- 
wards General Sir John) 
M‘Neill, Lieut.-Colonel (now 
Field- Marshal Sir Evelyn) 
Wood, who, like M‘Neill, had 
already won his Victoria Cross, 
Major (now General Sir Baker) 
Russell, Major (afterwards Gen- 
eral Sir Thomas) Baker, who 
was Quartermaster-General of 
the Army when he died, Cap- 
tain (afterwards General Sir 
Redvers) Buller, Captain (now 
General Sir William) Butler, 
Lieutenant (now General Sir 
Frederick) Maurice, fresh from 
beating Sir Garnet Wolseley 
in the competition for Sir 
Edward Hamley’s “Welling- 
ton Prize Essay,” were all of 
the party. As Augustus Anson 
wrote to me before we started, 
we were “using the finest steel 





of our army to cut brushwood ” ; 
but the magnet that had irre- 
sistibly attracted the steel was 
the Chief in whom we all had 
absolute and unbounded con- 
fidence, Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

We all were anxious to make 
ourselves acquainted with every- 
thing relating to the country 
and the war, but we could 
not all have the books at the 
same time, and Sir Garnet 
asked Captain Huyshe, of the 
Rifle Brigade, D.A.Q.M.G., and 
myself to study the blue-books 
and reports, to put our notes 
into shape and read them to 
our brother officers. Every 
moment of our spare time was 
devoted to this work, under 
the most unfavourable con- 
ditions—tropical heat, a heavily 
rolling ship, the sickening smell 
of new paint, and the stench 
of bilge water, not to mention 
sea-sickness. The results of our 
work were two papers by me on 
“The Relations between Great 
Britain, the Protected States, 
and Ashanti, with the Causes of 
the Ashanti War,” and a paper 
by Captain Huyshe on “The 
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Topography of Ashanti and 
the Protectorate of the Gold 
Coast.” These papers we read 
on board ship, and, after our 
arrival at Cape Coast, sent 
home to Mr John Blackwood 
with a map by Captain 
Huyshe.t They were pub- 
lished by Messrs Blackwood & 
Sons as a small post octavo 
volume, under the title of 
‘Fanti and Ashanti.’ 

This expedition brought me 
into touch with Mr Winwood 
Reade, the correspondent of 
‘The Times.’ He was a small, 
fragile man, with a chest so 
narrow that it seemed impos- 
sible that it could contain a 
normal set of vital organs, yet 
his indomitable spirit carried 
him through all the hardships 
of the campaign. He was the 
author of that remarkable 
book, ‘The Martyrdom of 
Man,’ in which his master- 
hand sketched in picturesque 
language the story of the 
ancient civilisations of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. His hatred 
of priestcraft was only equalled 
by his horror of the institution 
of slavery. 

A very different type was 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Henry 
M. Stanley, correspondent of 
‘The New York Herald,’ a 
man of intense courage and 
determination, with a powerful 
physique. He was then known 
as the explorer who had been 
sent to find, and had found, 
the famous missing traveller- 
missionary, Dr Livingstone. 
His subsequent remarkable 
journey across Africa, and his 


still later journey to relieve 
Emin Pasha, were narrated in 
his books, ‘In Darkest Africa’ 
and ‘Through the Dark Con- 
tinent.’ Before he started on 
this last expedition I sat next 
him at a dinner given by Sir 
William M‘Kinnon, at which 
other interesting African ex- 
plorers were present, and many 
questions connected with the 
Dark Continent were discussed. 
In later years he married that 
charming artist, Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, and sat in Parliament 
as Member for Lambeth. 

The Ashanti campaign over, 
we embarked at Cape Coast 
Castle for England in March 
1874. Previous to our embark- 
ation I had suggested to Sir 
Garnet that I should write a 
narrative of the campaign, and 
he approved. I wrote to Mr 
John Blackwood saying that I 
proposed to write such a book, 
and that I should like to sell 
it outright, naming a sum 
to him. On my arrival in 
England I received a letter 
from Mr Blackwood accepting 
my proposals, and saying to 
me that the success of the 
book would largely depend 
upon its being brought out 
while the interest in the cam- 
paign was still fresh. As, 
under our agreement, the loss, 
if the book were a failure, 
would fall entirely on the pub- 
lishers, I felt bound to use 
every effort to lose no time. 
There was necessarily some 
delay incurred in obtaining 
all the official documents of 
the campaign, which were 








1 Huyshe died of malarial fever at Prahsu, our camp on the banks of the river 
Prah, before we crossed into Ashanti territory. 
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placed unreservedly at my 
disposal by Sir Garnet, and 
in obtaining supplementary in- 
formation from some of the 
actors in it. But when once 
I got to work, no time was 
lost. I engaged two short- 
hand writers, dictating to each 
of them for about two hours 
a-day. I worked from twelve 
to fourteen hours a-day, dic- 
tating, arranging notes and 
papers, reading the shorthand 
writers’ transcripts, and cor- 
recting and revising proofs as 
theycamein. Lieutenant (after- 
wards Colonel) Harry Cooper 
of the 47th Regiment most 
kindly prepared an admirable 
collection of maps, the proofs 
of which he examined and re- 
vised. Messrs Blackwood’s 
part of the work was done 
with great rapidity. The re- 
sult was that in six weeks I 
wrote, revised, and saw through 
the press two octavo volumes, 
containing between them 795 
pages. Mr John Blackwood 
was good enough to tell me 
afterwards that, as far as he 
knew, it was a record feat; 
and I was glad to know later 
that the whole edition was sold. 

Five months spent in the 
most exhausting climate in the 
world, and an attack of the 
Coast fever, had taken a great 
deal out of me; during the 
preparation of this book I was 
unable to take any exercise or 
recreation, and in consequence 
suffered, after the first three 
weeks, from insomnia, and for 
the last fortnight took chloral 
every night. Yet the book 
never left my mind even in my 
sleep. I consulted a doctor, 
who advised me strongly to 
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take a rest, saying I was run- 
ning a serious risk of brain 
fever. But I knew I could 
never rest till the work was 
done, and held out, determined 
the moment the book was 
finished to rush off to Switzer- 
land. On May 23, hav- 
ing corrected and despatched 
the last proof, I wrote, signed, 
and posted the preface, and 
after a light dinner started 
from Woolwich. I slept the 
whole way to Cannon Street, 
from Cannon Street to Dover, 
from Dover to Calais, from 
Calais to Paris. At Paris I 
went to bed in the early morn- 
ing, and slept almost contin- 
uously for over twenty - four 
hours, waking up on the fol- 
lowing day fresh and in good 
health. 

During my holiday in Switz- 
erland I met my friend Lord 
Elcho (now Earl of Wemyss) 
and Lady Elcho, whose hand- 
some and gallant son, Alfred 
Charteris, had fallen a victim 
to malarial fever during the 
Ashanti War. Charteris and 
I had shared the same room 
in Government House at Cape 
Coast Castle, and side by side 
had been the first to enter the 
village of Essaman in the first 
fight of the war. I travelled 
with Lord and Lady Elcho for 
a few days, and I wonder if 
Lord Wemyss remembers what 
a narrow escape he had, when, 
coming down the Rigi by rail, 
he leaned far out of the window, 
and « projecting point of rock 
struck his low-crowned hat 
from his head. Another inch or 
two would have deprived our — 
nation of one of its most strik- 
ing and delightful personalities, 
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In the autumn I found my- 
self posted to Sheerness, one 
of the dullest of quarters, 
where my spare time was de- 
voted to rackets, billiards, and 
whist, with an occasional day 
with the hounds. In conse- 
quence of a grave disappoint- 
ment as regards promotion, I 
was seriously meditating leav- 
ing the service, and went up to 
London to consult Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. He advised me not 
to be in a hurry, and one morn- 
ing when I called on him at his 
office he said, “ Will you go 
with me to Natal?” He had 
undertaken a special mission 
to Natal as Governor and High 
Commissioner. We sailed in 
February 1875, the party con- 
sisting of Colonel (afterwards 
Sir George) Colley, on special 
service, Major (now General Sir 
William) Butler and Captain 
Lord Gifford as A.D.C.’s, and 
myself as Assistant Military 
Secretary. With us went Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Napier Broome, 
who had been appointed Col- 
onial Secretary. On our arrival 
Colley became Colonial Treas- 
urer, Butler Protector of Im- 
migrants, both with ex officio 
seats on the Legislative Council, 
and I became Private Secretary 
to the Governor and Clerk to 
the Executive Council. 

Here I was again to find 
employment for my pen. It 
was arranged that we should 
supply the leading newspaper, 
‘The Times of Natal,’ which was 
the Government organ, with 
leading articles explaining the 
Government policy, and Napier 
Broome, fresh from the staff 
of ‘The Times,’ Colley, Butler, 
and I took it in turn to write 


them. The leading opposition 
journal, ‘The Natal Witness,’ 
was edited by Mr Winter, whom 
Builer, in one of his amusing 
speeches in the Legislature, 
called “the winter of our dis- 
content.” In August I gave a 
lecture in the new Kafir Court 
House at Pietermaritzburg on 
“Incidents of the Ashanti 
War, with remarks on the 
manners and customs of the 
natives of the Gold Coast,” 
On this first visit to Natal 
I met two remarkable men, 
One of them was Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, the Secretary 
for Native Affairs, a man of 
great ability and statesmanlike 
mind, who knew the Zulu char- 
acter and the Zulu language 
as no other European did, ex- 
cept John Dunn, and who sub- 
sequently, with infinite skill and 
tact, conducted the negotiations 
with President Burgers which 
led to the annexation of the 
Transvaal by Great Britain. 
The other was Dr Colenso, the 
Bishop of Natal, whose book on 
the Pentateuch had raised a 
storm in the Church. In this 
book he had criticised, with 
what would now be looked 
upon as fair historical criticism, 
many of the statements as to 
facts and figures contained in 
the first five books of the Old 
Testament, and had shaken the 
belief of many in the Divine 
inspiration of their authors. 
An attempt to get him removed 
from his bishopric had failed, 
but his opponents had succeeded 
in having another bishop ap- 
pointed as Bishop of Maritz- 
burg, and these two bishops 
lived in that small town. I 
remember, soon after arrival, 
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saying to Sir Garnet that it 
would be a difficult task to 
steer a straight course between 
the two Bishops. “I will ask 
them both to dinner and go to 
neither of their churches,” was 
the wise reply. And so we, Sir 
Garnet and his staff, used to 
attend the service held by the 
military chaplain for the troops 
on Sunday mornings, but I 
would occasionally attend one 
of the other churches in the 
evening. 

At one of these services I 
heard Bishop Colenso preach 
a sermon which remains in 
my mind, one of the only three 
I ever heard that have left a 
lasting impression. The first 
of these was by Dr Wilber- 
force, the Bishop of Oxford, in 
the chapel at Eton, when I 
was a schoolboy. It was in- 
tensely dramatic. He depicted 
so vividly the procession of 
souls coming up for judgment, 
that when he paused, raising 
his eyes and lifting his hand, 
and saying, “ And there stands 
the Judge,” every head turned 
towards the direction in which 
he pointed. 

The second was a sermon 
by a high church, but not a 
celibate, clergyman at Brigh- 
ton, who, preaching on St 
Paul’s Day, described St Paul’s 
trials, the scourgings, buffet- 
ings, shipwreck, &c., and then 
said (his wife sitting just below 
him), “But St Paul never had 
the greatest trial to which man 
can be subject, he never was 
married,” 

The third was this sermon 
by Bishop Colenso. Tak- 
ing for his text the song of 
Deborah, which had formed 
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some part of the day’s service, 
he showed the brutality of the 
cold-blooded murder of Sisera 
by Jael, its hideous treachery, 
its violation of that law of 
hospitality which is most sac- 
red to every Oriental, and said 
that if he believed that this 
murder was acceptable to God . 
it would be impossible for him 
to believe in the mercy or 
goodness of the God who ap- 
proved it. Then he proceeded 
to contrast the teaching of the 
New Testament, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink,” with 
this praise of murder and 
treachery in the Old Testa- 
ment, 

We rode a good deal, and 
played lawn-tennis at Maritz- 
burg. We made a tour round 
the whole Colony, and in Octo- 
ber, the object of Sir Garnet’s 
mission having been success- 
fully accomplished, we returned 
to England. 

At Durban, before embark- 
ing, we met Sir Henry Bulwer, 
Sir Garnet’s successor, and his 


private secretary, Mr Rider 
Haggard, then a youth fresh 


from Harrow, now so well 
known both as a novelist and 
an agriculturist. 

The brevet of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, the deferment of which 
had so disappointed me in the 
previous winter, was now be- 
stowed upon me, and I was 

sted to the command of a 
depot field battery at Woolwich. 

During the winter of 1875-6 
I went with Sir Patrick 
M‘Dougall and Major (now 
General Sir Alexander) Tulloch 
to Egypt, and, alone with Tul- 
loch, to Crete, aes a week 
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at Athens on the way. Our 
experience in Crete formed the 
subject of an article in ‘ Maga,’ 
a year later, but there is one 
memory that I did not tell in 
that paper. Just before the 
sailing of the steamer that was 
to take us home, some peasants 
brought us for sale a few trea- 
sures which they had found in 
an old tomb. The price they 
asked was trifling in compari- 
son to the value of the trea- 
sures offered; but neither 
Tulloch nor I had much money 
to spare. I bought some glass 
vessels and a pair of gold ear- 
rings that had lain buried at 
least two thousand years. Tul- 
loch also bought some gold 
ornaments. Theres was a gold 
ring with a small red stone, 
apparently badly chipped, 
which I would not buy, and 
Tulloch bought it for about a 
sovereign. When we examined 
it with a magnifying-glass, it 
turned out to be a ruby in- 
taglio, that which I had be- 
lieved to be a chip being a 
deep carving of a bird on a 
branch. 

My pen seems to have been 
idle all through the summer of 
1876. I was very busy with 
my military work, training 
recruits to be sent as drafts to 
India in the autumn; but I 
used to go up to London to 
attend the games of Krieg- 
spiel, which were held, I think, 
weekly, and in the summer I 
went with Surgeon - General 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Long- 
more and another officer, to 
study and report upon ambul- 
ance material at an Exhibi- 
tion held at Brussels to pro- 
mote means of preserving 
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health and saving life. In 
the winter I began to crave 
more active employment for 
my brains, and enforced con- 
finement for a month under 
a surgeon’s hands in London 
afforded the stimulus and the 
opportunity. I wrote to Mr 
John Blackwood suggesting 
two articles, and he approved. 
The first of these, which ap- 
peared in February 1877, was 
called “ Philanthropy in War.” 
It sketched the origin and 
progress of the various na- 
tional societies for aid to the 
sick and wounded in war, and 
of the Geneva Convention, and 
described the character of the 
help given by neutrals during 
the Franco-German War; but 
its chief object was to urge 
upon our own National Aid 
Society that it should employ 
the balance (£73,000) which 
had remained in hand at the 
close of the war, or at least 
the interest of the investments, 
on making preparations for 
aiding our own soldiers in war, 
and that it should come to 
arrangements with the War 
Office for a definite sphere of 
duties to be allotted to the 
voluntary helpers whom it 
should organise in time of 
peace. My efforts in this 
direction were not successful. 
I have always thought that 
this was due to the conserva- 
tive influence of the financial 
element on the committee, my 
membership of which I had 
previously resigned when I 
failed to get them to move 
in this direction. 

The second article, which 
appeared in April 1877, was 
entitled “Crete.” Anxiety as 
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to Russia’s designs on Con- 
stantinople was rife at this 
time; she had torn up that 
clause of the Treaty of Paris 
which forbade her building 
ships of war upon the Black 
Sea; her policy was tending 
more and more towards mak- 
ing that sea a Russian lake, 
and it seemed to me that if the 
dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire should give the gate of 
the Euxine to Russia, or to a 
Power under Russian influence, 
Crete, with its splendid harbour 
at Suda Bay, must from its 
position become the key of our 
communications on that part 
of the line which lies between 
Malta and Egypt, and that its 
acquisition by us would go far 
to neutralise the evils that 
would accrue to us from 
Russia’s gaining the outlets 
of the Black Sea. From this 
point of view I contrasted its 
importance with that of 
Cyprus and other Mediter- 
ranean islands, and concluded 
by saying that if ever the 
Bosphorus should be opened 
up to Russia, Crete would be- 
come a necessary link in the 
chain of fortified harbours 
which secure our communi- 
cations with the East. 
Before this article appeared 
in ‘Maga’ I was again in full 
swing of work, writing for ‘The 
Daily Telegraph’ and ‘The 
World.’ I do not remember 
how my introduction to ‘The 
Daily Telegraph,’ or rather to 
its proprietor and principal 
editor, Mr Edward Lawson, 
came about. I have cuttings 
of two short letters which I 
wrote to that paper in Novem- 
ber 1876, headed respectively 
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“Russia at Constantinople” 
and “ Diplomatic Parallels,” 
but, so far as I can trace, my 
first regular contributions com- 
menced with two long articles 
headed ‘“ England’s Greatest 
Danger in the East,” which 
appeared on the 18th and 20th 
February 1877, under the sig- 
nature “ Anglophil.” The text 
for these articles was a sent- 
ence in Lord Hartington’s 
speech on the debate on the 
Address, in which he said— 


“Perhaps we are supposing that 
German and Austrian interests will 
make the statesmen of those countries 
on the alert, and that Russia, know- 
ing she has no territorial advantages 
to gain from war, will shrink from it. 
But it may be that neither Germany 
nor Austria have any interests in 
Asia, and that the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey also are open to attack. 
England has great interest in these 
Asiatic provinces. -They some day 
ae become the most direct route 
to India.” 


The object of the articles 
was to ensure the defence of 
English interests, if necessary, 
even by war. 

From that time I became a 
constant contributor to the 
paper. The war between 
Russia and Turkey afforded 
ample subject for my pen. 
It broke out in April 1877. 
I continued to urge in letters 
signed “ Anglophil,” under such 
headings as ““England’s Threat- 
ened Interests,” “Why do we 
hesitate?” &c., that we should 
mobilise, and that our neutral 
attitude should be one of armed 
neutrality. In headed articles 
I wrote upon the various phases 
of the war and its possibilities. 
Thus I wrote on “The Russian 
Advance through Roumania,” 
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“The Passage of the Danube,” 
“The Lines of Gallipoli,” &c. 
In this way I was able freely 
to urge my own views in let- 
ters, while in leading articles 
I was under the control of 
Edwin Arnold, the political 
editor, and advocated the policy 
of the paper with which I was 
entirely in accord. 

This continued throughout 
the year 1877 and the spring 
of 1878. Then came the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and the pro- 
posal to hold a Congress at 
Berlin. I find among my 
papers of this time the follow- 
ing memorandum by Edwin 
Arnold of topics on which I 
was to write :— 


TOPICS. 


1. Military position and prospects of 
Russian forces, north and south of the 
Balkans; numerical, strategic, and 
sanitary condition ; their present and 
future transport, supplies, and com- 


munication, including remarks on 
Roumelian uprising in the Rhodope 
hills and Roumanian hostility. 

2. While strongly desiring peace and 
a just settlement by diplomacy (which 
is hardly probable now), display, with 
confidence but moderation of tone, 
the capabilities of the British Empire 
for LA GRANDE GUERRE, our forces, 
resources, opportunities, advantages 
(and disadvantages), our right and 
best military policy, and the necessity 
for doing the work thoroughly if we 
go into it at all. 

3. Answer the question “ What are 
we fighting for?” so often asked with 
pretended ignorance, pointing out— 

(1) Treaty-faith and its import. 

(2) European and English rights. 

(3) Sea and land communications 
of British Empire. 

(4) Peace and continued prestige in 
India and Asia. 

(5) Our Mussulman subjects and 
the considerations attaching 
to them. 

(6) Commerce. 

(7) Future peace and developments. 
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4. Write special paper on Armenian 
and Black Sea sections of San Stefano 
Terms, pointing out why, if Congress 
ever meets (as we hope it may), the 
exactions as to Batoum, Erzeroum, 
and Kurdistan cannot and must not 
be allowed to stand. Show military, 
political, commercial, and continental 
a of Russia’s aggressive- 
ness herein, and speak as flatly as 
you like of the plain and certain 
future necessity of a safe railway 
route to India through the land 
dominated by these proposed Mus- 
covite burglaries. 

Epwin ARNOLD. 


Early in 1877 I came across 
the manuscript of the article on 
the French Stage which Mr 
Froude had rejected ten years 
previously. <A visit just paid 
to Paris had revived my interest 
in the subject. I re-wrote the 
paper, adapting it to the later 
date, and sent it to the editor 
of ‘The World.” Mr Edmund 
Yates wrote me a charming 
letter in reply, accepting the 
paper, and saying he should be 
glad to have other contribu- 
tions from my pen. The article 
appeared on March 14 under 
the title “Five French Plays 
and a Moral,” and before long 
I became a frequent contributor 
of articles on military subjects, 
especially on subjects dealing 
with that borderland where 
military policy and foreign 
policy meet, and on French 
politics. 

My connection with ‘The 
World’ brought me some 
pleasant friendships. Edmund 
Yates was then living in Caven- 
dish Square, and I dined some- 
times at his house, meeting 
there, amongst others, Mr T. 
H. 8. Escott, who was then the 
political editor of ‘The World,’ 
and Major Arthur Griffiths, 
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well known not only as one of 
her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Prisons, but also as the author 
of ‘The Chronicles of New- 
gate’ and several pleasant 
novels. He was at this time 
a constant writer for ‘The 
World.’ Another guest was 
Mr Frederick Marshall, Secre- 
tary to the Japanese Legation 
in Paris, author of ‘French 
Home Life,’ and of delightful 
weekly papers of French gossip 
in ‘The World.’ I dined at a 
‘World’ dinner given by Yates 
at Greenwich, where I first 
met Mr Philip Currie, then 
Assistant Under Secretary at 
the Foreign Office (afterwards 
Lord Currie, Ambassador suc- 
cessively at Constantinople and 
at Rome), of whom I saw a 
great deal in later years. 
Yates was a brilliant talker 
and a most hospitable host. I 
saw a good deal of Escott. 
One evening I had been dining 
with him at his house in Bromp- 
ton Crescent, and after dinner 
he, Griffiths, and I were sitting 
in his smoking-room when the 
post brought Escott a letter 
which he read to us, suppress- 
ing all names. It was from 
some one living in the North 
of England, who said that a 
young gentleman had proposed 
for the hand of his daughter, 
and had told him that he was 
making an income by writing 
for the papers, naming ‘The 
Saturday Review’ and ‘The 
World’ as two of his sources 
of income. The writer of the 
letter had asked the young 
gentleman to show him some 
of the articles he had written 
in these papers, and had applied 
to ‘The Saturday Review’ ask- 
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ing whether the articles named 
by the young man were written 
by him. They had replied in 
the negative; and he now 
wrote to ask Escott if two 
articles, “Plevna ” and another, 
of which the young man claimed 
the authorship, were from his 
pen. “Plevna” had _ been 
written by me, the other by 
Arthur Griffiths. 

Long after my connection 
with ‘The World’ had ceased, 
Yates, having allowed his paper 
to beeome the vehicle for an 
unjustifiable personal slander, 
was sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment. Some time later 
I went with Arthur Griffiths 
to see him at his house at 
Brighton, and found him much 
broken in health. He died not 
long afterwards. Escott sub- 
sequently became editor of 
‘The Fortnightly Review,’ and 
having suffered much in health, 
lives in comparative retirement 
at Brighton, whence from time 
to time he sends forth valuable 
and interesting books. Arthur 
Griffiths, to the regret of a 
large circle of very sincere 
friends, died early in 1908 on 
the Riviera. 

One evening in May 1877, 
while the Russo-Turkish war 
was in progress, a card was 
brought to me on _ which 
was written, “From the Illus- 
trated London News.” My 
visitor said that he was 
deputed by the proprietor to 
ask me if I would write an 
article for a War Number, 
which was about to be pro- 
duced, on the Armies of the 
Contending Powers. About 
twenty - five columns were 
wanted, and they must be 
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ready within five days. I 
thought the terms offered in- 
sufficient, and was not anxious 
for the work, as I had plenty 
to do; sol said that the only 
terms on which I would under- 
take it were that I was to have 
@ hundred guineas for the 
article, which should be not 
less than twenty columns, and 
that a shorthand writer should 
be sent down to me the follow- 
ing morning. Next morning 
the shorthand writer came 
with a letter accepting my 
terms. The War Number ap- 
peared. It contained “The 
Armies of the Contending 
Powers, and a Description of 
the Theatre of War,” by me; 
“The Navies of the Contend- 
ing Powers,” by E. J. Reed, 
C.B., late Chief Constructor of 
H.M. Navy, and another article 
which was anonymous. I 
heard afterwards that an edi- 
tion of 100,000 copies had been 
sold. My military duties were 
not interrupted ; and this was 
the best payment I ever got 
for five days’ employment of 
my spare time. 

In this year 1877 I obtained 
leave to attend the French 
manceuvres as the guest of 
Marshal Canrobert. Sir Charles 
Ellice, Colonel East, and Colonel 
Reilly, R.A., represented the 
British Army. I had rather a 
close escape one day. We were 
riding five abreast uphill on a 
narrow road, when suddenly a 
cart with a runaway horse tore 
round the corner from a side 
road, and came straight down 
on us. To avoid East, who 
was on my left, the driver 
pulled his near-rein hard; the 
near-shaft struck my horse, 
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penetrating his side, and flung 
us both over on a heap of 
stones. I escaped without a 
scratch or even a tear in my 
clothes, but the horse (a French 
cavalry troop horse) had to be 
shot. 

Marshal MacMahon acted as 
director of these manceuvres, 
He had a reputation for mak- 
ing blunders of speech, due 
to forgetfulness or confusion 
of mind. He rather mixed 
up the foreign officers, and I 
heard him ask Sir Charles 
Ellice if he had come from St 
Petersburg expressly for these 
manceuvres. Many amusing 
stories were current illustrative 
of this peculiarity, two of which 
I remember. It was alleged 
that when he was told that his 
Government had been defeated 
in the Chamber by a majority 
of one, he said, “ If only I knew 
who he was, that one!” The 
other story was, that before 
inspecting the Military College 
at St Cyr, he was told that 
one of the students was a man 
of colour, who was working 
hard and doing well, but led 
rather a difficult life among 
the other students on account 
of his colour, and the Marshal 
was asked to say a few words of 
encouragement to him. The 
Marshal promised to do s0, 
and, stopping opposite him in 
the ranks, said, “Vous étes le 
négre, n’est ce pas?” “Oui, 
Monsieur le Maréchal.” ‘“Trés 
bien, trés bien ; continuez, con- 
tinuez de |’étre.” 

I kept up my work for ‘The 
Daily Telegraph’ and ‘The 
World,’ and sent two papers 
to ‘Blackwood,’ the first of 
which, “The South African 
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Question,” appeared in July 
1878, discussing the problem 
of South African Confed- 
eration, and advocating the 
annexation of Zululand. The 
second, “The Troubles of a 
Scots Traveller,” was a sketch of 
a most curious and interesting 
book by one William Lithgow, 
published in 1623, which I had 
come across in my researches 
at the British Museum into 
matters connected with Crete. 

While I was busy as above, 
I met one morning in Pall 
Mall, coming out of the Athen- 
zum Club, Mr John Blackwood, 
and asked him to dine with 
me that evening at my club, 
saying I would try to get one 
or two men to meet him. A 
minute or two later I met 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who 
promised to dine. Then I met 
Mr Edward Lawson, who also 
accepted my invitation I 
called on Redvers Buller at 
the War Office, and he too ac- 
cepted. And then I asked 
Edmund Yates to meet John 
Blackwood and Wolseley and 
one or two others, not mention- 
ing their names, and he ac- 
cepted. I was in entire ignor- 
ance of the fact that there 
had appeared in ‘The World’ 
an offensive personal attack 
upon Lawson, and that he 
was not upon speaking terms 
with Yates, and congratulated 
myself on having got together 
so representative a party at 
such short notice. 

All my guests had arrived 
except Yates, when Lawson, 
looking down from the gallery 
over the hall in the club, saw 
Yates coming in. He whis- 
pered to me, “Is Yates dining 


with you?” When I said 
“Yes,” he said, “Don’t intro- 
duce me.” I have often since 
thought how well he met the 
unpleasant situation in which 
I had placed him. We went 
down to dinner in a private 
room, six of us at a round 
table, and two of them not 
on speaking terms. Sir Garnet 
sat on my right, John Black- 
wood on my left, Buller 
divided Lawson and Yates. 
Conversation never for a mo- 
ment flagged, and though two 
of my guests never addressed 
each other, or replied directly 
to what the other had said, 
so perfect was their tact that 
no one looking on would have 
guessed there was anything 
wrong. Lawson had made 
his acceptance conditional on 
his being allowed to leave 
early to go to the office of 
the paper, and at 10 o’clock 
I accompanied him to the 
door of the club. I heard 
afterwards from Buller that 
Yates had only said a few 
nice words about Lawson after 
he had left the room with me. 
The two friendships which 
I made through my work for 
‘The Daily Telegraph’ were 
those of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the poet of ‘The Light of 
Asia,’ and Mr Lawson (now 
Lord Burnham). I used to 
see Arnold at his house in 
Brompton. The last letter I 
had from him is dated April 
20, 1889. I had written con- 
doling with him on the death of 
his wife, and mentioned a very 
beautiful paper of his in ‘The 
Fortnightly Review,’ called 
“Death and Afterwards.” Re- 
plying to my letter, he wrote: 
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“Sad as it was, it cheered me with 
the touch of true human comrade- 
ship. I am proud that my little 
treatise gave you pleasure, and your 
kind words encourage me to say that 
in the darkest moment of loss the 
convictions which I expressed there 
have never been shaken. Death, I 
do believe, is an illusion which derives 
its present mystery and sorrowfulness 
only from our necessary ignorance. 
...- IT am working hard again, the 
best tonic for trouble.” 


Shortly afterwards he sent 
me a small volume of verse, 
‘In my Lady’s Praise’: the 
first poem in the volume, en- 
titled “Good-night, Good-bye,” 
is touching and pathetic. 

Later on he found consol- 
ation, and has now gone to 
solve the problem of “ After- 
wards.” 

Lord Burnham, as every one 
knows, still flourishes. I last 
saw him at Hall Barn, his 
country seat, near Beaconsfield. 
In my dealings with him as a 
contributor to his paper, I 
always found him a courteous 
and considerate gentleman and 
&@ generous paymaster. I vis- 
ited him and his charming 
wife at Orkney Cottage, on 
the Thames, by Maidenhead, 
and no one who was privileged 
to be present at them will 
forget his delightful parties 
in Arlington Street. At one 
of these, a men’s party (I 
think “oysters” was printed 
on the invitation card), I heard 
Billy Russell and Burnand sing 
to Sullivan’s accompaniment 
and Irving recite, while Toole 
gave us an imitation of Phelps 
playing Hamlet with Buck- 
stone prompting. 
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In the early winter of 1877 
I had been sent to command 
a garrison battery at Dover, 
which in May 1878 was moved 
to Newhaven, the most dreary 
of quarters. There was little 
work for me to do, and writ- 
ing was my chief occupation. 
One evening in July a tele- 
gram was brought to me while 
I was sitting with two of my 
officers in the little artisan’s 
house in which I lived, and 
where we had our mess. So 
little importance did I attach 
to it that I did not open it 
till we broke up to dress for 
dinner. And then I found 
this— 


* House or Commons, 6.20 p.m. 


“T go in two or three days 
to Cyprus. Will youcome? If 
so, come to town early to- 
morrow.— W OLSELEY.” 


Cyprus, and not Crete as I 
had hoped, was the island that 


passed under our rule, Sir 
Garnet had not been at liberty 
to speak till the decision was 
announced in Parliament, but 
the moment that was done he 
had announced it to his selected 
staff. Colonel the Hon. J. 
Dormer! and I were Assistant 
Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
Generals to the force of British 
and Indian troops which was 
sent to occupy the island. 
Within a few weeks the troops 
were removed, with the excep- 
tion of a few companies, and 
our occupation was gone. 
But at Sir Garnet’s wish I 
remained to raise and organ- 





1 Afterwards Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief in Madras, where 


he died of wounds inflicted by a tiger. 
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ise a force of military police 
(zaptiehs), 200 horse and 400 
foot, and to purge and remodel 
the prisons, with the title of 
Chief Commandant of Police 
and Inspector of Prisons. I 
visited every town and village 
in the island, but my official 
duties are outside the scope of 
these memories. There is only 
one story which I must tell. 
Opening of tombs, with which 
the island is honeycombed, was 
strictly forbidden by the Turk- 
ish law, which we administered. 
A gentleman, whose brother 
had formerly been American 
Consul, was known to be break- 
ing the law. He was warned, 
but persisted, and was caught 
in the act. I personally prose- 
cuted him before the Cadi at 
Larnaca, when he was con- 
victed, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, and con- 


fiscation of the objects he had 


taken from the tombs. Sir 
Garnet, the Chief Commis- 
sioner, remitted the imprison- 
ment. Some time later an 
American warship anchored in 
Larnaca roads. The delinquent 
went on board and poured out 
the tale of his fancied wrongs 
in the ear of the naval officer 
commanding. “Sir,” said this 
officer; “your story does not 
interest me, but it appears to 
me you have been doing some- 
thing wrong.” How often 
since, when I have had to 
listen to the story of a griev- 
ance, have I felt inclined to 
give the same answer! 

In February or March 1879 
I had made all arrangements 
for a shert visit to the Holy 
Land with Captain Wisely, 
R.E. We went to Larnaca to 
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embark, when a telegram from 
Sir Garnet came, saying that 
if we went we should have to 
spend three weeks in quaran- 
tine on Larnaca beach on our 
return. Plague had broken out 
in Syria ; Egypt had placed all 
arrivals therefrom in quaran- 
tine; Cyprus was obliged to 
follow suit, to avoid being also 
quarantined by Egypt, which 
was our only way of communi- 
cation with England; and so 
we reluctantly abandoned our 
proposed journey. 

While in Cyprus I had 
written descriptive letters for 
‘The Daily Telegraph,’ my last 
contributions to the daily 
press. 

My work in Cyprus accom- 
plished, I returned to England 
in April 1879, and obtained a 
short leave of absence. Before 
it expired, I was sent for to the 
Foreign Office, and asked if it 
would suit me to return to 
Cyprus as Chief Secretary. I 
told Philip Currie, through 
whom the offer came, that I 
would accept nothing without 
consulting Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley. He kindly telegraphed to 
that effect to Sir Garnet, who 
replied that while he had no 
doubt that I should make an 
efficient Chief Secretary, he 
wished me to be told that the 
Chief Commissioner and the 
Chief Secretary could not both 
leave the island at the same 
time, and that he should wish 
always to have me with him 
on active service. Currie 
showed me the telegram; I 
said, “Then I cannot accept,” 
and he said, “You are quite 
right.” 

Almost immediately after- 
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wards Sir Garnet returned to 
England, and being appointed 
to relieve Lord Chelmsford as 
Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa, took me with him as 
his Military Secretary. Our 
voyage out was brightened by 
the society of W. H. Russell, 
special correspondent of ‘The 
Daily Telegraph.’ During the 
three weeks we were on board 
ship he kept us constantly 
amused, never told the same 
story twice, and sang a good 
song on deck in the evenings. 

The action of Ulundi had 
been fought before Sir Garnet 
could join the troops in the 
field. It was left for him to 
ensure the capture of Ketch- 
wayo, the Zulu king, and to 
arrange with the chiefs the 
peaceable settlement of Zulu- 
land. While these events were 
in progress I saw much of 
that remarkable man Mr John 
Dunn. The son of a mission- 
ary, he had, from his intimate 
knowledge of the Zulu people 
and language, been appointed 
British agent in Zululand, after 
Ketchwayo’s coronation and 
recognition by the British 
Government. For years he 
had lived among the Zulus, 
adopting to a great extent 
their methods of life, but when 
war became imminent, he had, 
after warning Ketchwayo, come 
out to the British, He was a 
gentleman in appearance and 
manner, and had personally 
conducted many shooting 
parties of English gentlemen 
in Zululand and the neigh- 
bouring territories. I have a 
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particular recollection of seeing 
him on one day shoot with a 
small-bore rifle a black mamba, 
one of the most deadly snakes, 
advancing with head erect from 
the cave which Ketchwayo had 
used as a powder - magazine, 
and on our return journey to 
camp shoot with the same rifle 
a partridge on the wing. On 
the settlement of Zululand he 
was formally recognised as a 
Zulu chief, in control of a con- 
siderable territory. 

After a successful expedition 
against a chief called Seku- 
kuni in the north of the Trans- 
vaal,! Sir Garnet returned 
to Natal. Captain Herbert 
Stewart, who had been staff 
officer to Colonel Baker Russell 
in this little campaign, and I 
shared the same quarters at 
Pretoria and became close 
friends. 

One morning, on returning 
from transacting business with 
the Chief, I found Stewart in 
an unusual state of excitement, 
and asked if anything was 
wrong. He told me that the 
post had brought the gazette 
containing the rewards for the 
operations under Lord Chelms- 
ford in Zululand, and that his 
name was notmentioned, though 
he had been Brigade-Major of 
Cavalry throughout the cam- 
paign. He said he had de- 
cided to leave the service, and 
should send in his papers at 
once. I begged him not to 
take any such action till he had 
at least tried to get what was 
evidently a mistake put right, 
pointing out that he was sure 





1 In November 1899 I described this campaign in an article in ‘Maga’ entitled 


‘*The Transvaal Twenty Years Ago.” 
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of a brevet for the Sekukuni 
campaign, and that if he could 
get one for the Zulu War, he 
would thus become a lieutenant- 
colonel. I asked him who was 
his best friend in England. He 
replied, “My wife.” Then we 
concocted a telegram to her, 
and went with it together to 
the telegraph office, Stewart 
protesting that it would be no 
use. At the office we found that, 
the charge being something 
like ten shillings a word, the 
telegram would cost over ten 
pounds, and he said he was not 
going to throw so much money 
away. I said, “Very well, if 
you won’t send it, I shall send 
it in my ownname.” Of course 
he would not let me do this, 
and so the telegram was sent 
by him. In less time than we 
had expected, the reply arrived, 
“Brevet granted.” He thus 
became a brevet-major, and not 
long afterwards received the 
brevet of lieutenant-colonel for 
the Sekukuni campaign. 
When Sir Garnet left the 
Transvaal for Natal, Herbert 
Stewart and I drove to- 
gether in a post-cart the 360 
miles from Pretoria to Maritz- 
burg, and on the way came 
in one night for the worst 
thunderstorm I ever remember. 
Our mules would not face it; 
our driver turned them off the 
road on to the veldt, and with 
their and our backs to the 
driving rain we waited for 
daylight. When it came, we 
saw how the lightning had 
torn up the ground near our 
cart, as though a Lyddite shell 
had buried itself and then 
burst, and we had not driven 
a quarter of a mile when we 
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came across a whole span of 
oxen lying dead together. On 
the outbreak of a storm oxen 
which have been outspanned 
to feed generally make for the 
shelter of the nearest ravine or 
donga, and hours often pass 
before they can be found. To 
prevent this, the driver of this 
team had yoked his oxen to 
the pole or disselboom of his 
waggon. The pole was shod 
with iron, the yoke - chains 
were iron; a flash of light- 
ning struck the pole, and 
killed the whole team. 
Herbert Stewart had gone to 
Durban, to embark for home, 
when a telegram from India 
offered me the post of Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, in succession to Sir 
George Colley, who had been 
appointed to succeed Sir Garnet 
as Governor of Natal. I con- 
sulted Sir Garnet, who urged 
my accepting the post in 
my own interests. Herbert 
Stewart, who was on his way 
home, and whose kit was 
actually on board ship at 
Durban, hastened to Maritz- 
burg to relieve me, and a few 
days later I sailed in a troop- 
ship conveying a battalion 
from Durban to Bombay. 
Colley was still in India 
when I arrived. Waiting at 
Bombay to meet him on his 
way to embark, I was the 
guest for three days of that 
remarkable man Sir Richard 
Temple, then Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency. He was 
possessed of boundless physical 
as well as mental energy, as his 
staff well knew. On the night 
of my arrival he told me he 
should like it if I could meet 
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him at six o’clock the following 
morning, in order that he 
might tell me his views on 
some of the matters before the 
Viceroy. After two hours, he 
suggested adjourning to the 
following morning at six ; and 
after another long sitting, he 
told me that on the following 
morning he should like to give 
me “an exposition of his views 
as to the desirability of the 
retention of Cyprus.” This I 
could well have spared. He 
had decided to stand for Par- 
liament at the next General 
Election, and told me that as 
a Temple he was naturally a 
follower of Lord Palmerston’s 
policy, that he had carefully 
studied his career, and was 
convinced that he would at 
the present time have been a 
Conservative. Shortly after- 
wards Sir Richard resigned 
his Governorship and as a 
Conservative entered the House 
of Commons. 

That he did first-rate work 
during his Indian career there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt. 
That he possessed in a re- 
markable degree the invalu- 
able gift for an adminis- 
trator of rapidly assimilating 
and using to good purpose ideas 
and information derived from 
others is to be gathered from a 
story current in India, that he 
once accompanied a naturalist 
and botanist to Darjeeling for 
a week, and on his return wrote 
the best book ever written on 
the flora and fauna of the Him- 
alayas. Of course the story is 
without foundation in fact, but 
Anglo-Indians have a marvel- 
lous gift of seizing a man’s— 
or for the matter of that a 
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woman’s—chief characteristic, 
and stereotyping it in a nick- 
name, a story, or an epigram, 

My experience is that a Vice- 
roy’s Private Secretary has no 
spare time, unless meal-times 
and an hour or two after dinner 
can be so considered. On my 
first arrival, telegrams used to 
be brought to me during dinner, 
This, I thought, interfered with 
my digestion and the Viceroy’s, 
as he always asked what they 
contained. So I tried a little 
ruse, and giving directions that 
telegrams arriving during din- 
ner were to be placed on the 
writing-table in my bedroom, 
used to slip out immediately 
after dinner and open them, 
not troubling the Viceroy with 
them till the next morning, 
unless they urgently required 
reply. Telegrams arriving 
after dinner were similarly 
treated. Once when we were 
retiring for the night, Lord 
Lytton said that he hoped I 
was comfortably installed, and 
linking his arm in mine accom- 
panied me to my room. On 
my table were two opened tele- 
grams and one _ unopened. 
“Now I understand why there 
are no telegrams in the even- 
ing,” he said, with his delight- 
ful smile. I confessed, and the 
result was that he used to see 
the evening telegrams at bed- 
time, instead of earlier; and 
we sometimes sat up till the 
small hours of the morning de- 
cyphering telegrams received, 
and cyphering his replies. 

The true story of that time 
of grave anxiety has been told, 
so far as it ever can be, by 
Lady Betty Balfour, in her two 
memorial works, ‘Lord Lytton’s 
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Indian Administration,’! and 
‘Personal and Literary Letters 
of the Earl of Lytton.’ It was 
impossible to live in intimate 
relationship with Lord Lytton 
without learning to love him. 
Each day, as I saw his gallant 
bearing in face of undeserved 
misfortune, the staunch way in 
which he stood by his col- 
leagues, accepting for himself 
alone and refusing to let them 
share the responsibility for 
any error that had been com- 
mitted, my admiration for him 
grew and my affection deep- 
ened. And in my spare time 
I found him the most delight- 
ful companion I have ever 
known. His sense of humour 
was inexhaustible ; he was full 
of anecdotes. His poetic mind 
shed a new light on common- 
place things. One evening we 
had been amusing ourselves in 
playing “Buried Cities.” As 
we bade “ Good-night” I said 
“Constantinople would be a 
difficult word to bury.” Next 
morning he sent me round the 
following verse, which I am 
kindly allowed to publish— 


**In grief still constant, I no pleasure 
know 
That is not grave-born like a 
churchyard flower. 
Lone are my days as broken stairs 
that go, 
Leading to nothing, round a ruined 
tower.” 


His resignation of the Vice- 
royalty was sent in together 
with that of Lord Beaconsfield 
and his Cabinet, and in July, 
as soon as the rains had set in, 
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we sailed for England. My 
tenure of office under him had 
been short, but it had been in 
a very exceptional time, and it 
had drawn me closely to him. 
I accompanied him to Kneb- 
worth, where I stayed a month, 
doing what little I could to 
help him with his private 
affairs. Professionally or pecu- 
niarily I had gained nothing 
by my short time of service 
under him, but I had gained a 
most valuable experience, and 
that which was better than 
money or advancement, the 
priceless boon of his friendship. 

The last time I saw him was 
when I had been appointed 
Military Member of the Coun- 
cil of the Viceroy of India, and 
before starting, went over to 
Paris to spend my last Sunday 
with him and his family at the 
Embassy. He was even then 
full of fun and anecdote, but 
when he was saying good-bye 
to me there was a note of sad- 
ness in his farewell. He gave 
me his photograph, beneath 
which he wrote— 

“God speed!—Your affeo- 
tionate old friend, 

“ LYTTON. 
“ Paris, 22d March 1891.” 


In the following November I 
was lying with a broken arm 
at Fort Sandeman (Apozai), a 
remote outpost on the North- 
West Frontier, when the news 
reached me of his death, and I 
knew that I had lost that best 
of all this world’s possessions, 
a true and staunch friend. 





1 I reviewed this book in ‘ Maga’ of December 1899. 


(To be continued.) 














Mr LANG has done well to 
write from the modern histori- 
cal standpoint the life of one 
whom he describes as “a 
thoroughly modern man, one 
of ourselves, set in society and 
political environment unlike 
ours, and perverted by his sur- 
roundings.”! The penalty for 
discordance with contemporary 
fashions is complete and per- 
sistent misunderstanding for, 
at any rate, a century or two. 
Historians are prone to classify 
under broad heads, and any 
subtlety of temper escapes their 
notice. Popular opinion looks 
only at deeds, and the suspicion 
of recondite motives serves only 
to add duplicity to the other 
counts of condemnation. Ac- 
cordingly Mackenzie has re- 
mained for posterity “the 
bluidy advocate,” and this 
“modern man” has taken his 
place in the vision of ‘ Wan- 
dering Willie's Tale’ with 
“the fierce Middleton, and the 
dissolute Rothes, and the crafty 
Lauderdale, and Dalziel with his 
bald head and a beard to his 
girdle, and LEarlshall with 
Cameron’s blude on his hand, 
and wild Bonshaw that tied 
blessed Mr Cargill’s limbs till 
the blude sprang, and Dunbar- 
ton Douglas, the twice-turned 
traitor baith to country and 
king.” But Sir George was 
neither fierce, nor cruel, nor 
dissolute, nor specially crafty ; 
nor was he ever a traitor; nor 
had he one single point in 
common with moss -trooping 
ruffians like Lag and Bonshaw. 


1 Sir George Mackenzie: His Life and Times. By Andrew Lang. 
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Yet “that noble wit of Scot- 
land,” as Dryden called him, 
has for two hundred years en- 
joyed the most gory of names, 
his tomb in Greyfriars church- 
yard has been the target of the 
street boys of Edinburgh, and 
he has secured the kind of 
popular hatred which in Eng- 
land has deservedly followed 
Jeffreys and Scroggs. Indeed, 
since the man of the robe is 
more disliked than the man of 
war, he has been odious beyond 
the average of the “ Persecut- 
ors.” For much of this, no 
doubt, he has himself to thank ; 
but it is the duty of serious 
history to revise popular repu- 
tations, and the work in the 
case of Mackenzie is overdue. 
“The impartial critic,” says 
Mr Lang in a different con- 
nection, “can hardly touch 
Scottish history without evok- 
ing the outcries of blistered 
patriots.” Happily in this 
case the patriot need not suffer, 
for a moderate defence of Mac- 
kenzie does not involve any 
new upsetting of Covenanting 
sanctities. The main plea is 
rather in extenuation than in 
defence. Mr Lang has done 
his work with great thorough- 
ness and with marked fairness 
of temper. He has been meti- 
culous in his examination of 
evidence, and scrupulously 
logical in his deductions. The 
reader will find no _ special 
pleading, and little in the 
way of historical generalising, 
save the sound doctrine that 
the despotisms of the Stuarts 
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and of the Covenant were 
both bad things, and had 
to be destroyed before the 
land could win peace. Mr 
Lang has had one aim, and 
one aim only, to get at the 
facts about a very difficult char- 
acter. The result is a complete 
portrait of Mackenzie, a criti- 
cism based upon a true under- 
standing. Many tangled pieces 
of history are “redd-up,” and 
much new light is cast upon 
controverted matters. We are 
bound to add that while the 
book is & conspicuous example 
of the author’s value as an in- 
quirer, it is also conspicuously 
full of the faults of construc- 
tion which mar his historical 
work. Evidence is tumbled 
out precisely as Mr Lang 
disinterred it, and while the 
data are given the reader has 
generally to construct the case 
for himself. For example, the 
chapter on Argyll’s downfall is 
a new and valuable contribution 
to our knowledge, but we defy 
any one to make head or tail of 
the argument at a first reading. 

In the fierce times of civil and 
religious strife the moderate 
man has a hard part to play. 
The world’s sympathy goes out 
to the rash inconsiderate fiery 
voluntary, rather than to the 
men who see both sides of the 
case, are enthusiasts for neither, 
and choose their party with a 
sad resignation. A Falkland 
can never have the popularity 
of a Cromwell or a Rupert. 
For the soldier the task is 
easier, for he is under orders 
once the die is cast, and there- 
fore a Montrose and a Claver- 
house become definitely partis- 
ans who fight wholeheartedly 
for their cause. But a lawyer 
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who first swithers and then 
takes sides, appears still as the 
ambitious independent man, 
and if he is earnest in the 
cause he has chosen he will 
get no credit for scruples from 
any opponent. It is useless to 
argue that a lawyer's loyalty 
to his official superiors may be 
as sincere as that of a soldier ; 
the world has long ago made 
up its mind to distrust the 
long robe. This has been 
Mackenzie’s case. He had cer- 
tain convictions, broad-minded 
and humane ; he was also ambi- 
tious in his profession, a loyal 
servant of the king, and a good 
fighter. His career was not 
in accord with his published 
convictions ; therefore, says the 
world, like so many others he 
kept his principles in one pocket 
and his ambitions in another. 
It is a fair judgment, but one 
must add the rider that in 
those ambitions there were cer- 
tain other principles, the prin- 
ciples of a lawyer faithful to the 
law which he had to interpret. 
The conflict is therefore rather 
between the humanist and the 
legalist than between God and 
mammon. 

At the Restoration a Mod- 
erate Episcopacy was estab- 
lished in Scotland as a measure 
of policy by the advice of the 
majority of the Scottish Coun- 
cil in London, and apparently 
without any great desire on 
the part of the king. It was 
a fatal blunder, but the situa- 
tion was difficult enough. 
Presbyterianism had become 
committed to the Covenant 
and to a doctrine of the 
“Crown honours of Christ,” 
which made civilised govern- 
ment impossible. The preachers 
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claimed to act only on God’s 
commands, of which each in- 
dividual was the sole judge. 
They demanded that the decrees 
of the kirk should override 
the laws of the land; and 
the more extreme among them 
preached the Knoxian doctrine 
of the divine “call to execute 
judgment upon _idolaters.” 
They advocated a crusade 
against Episcopacy and its 
extirpation in England. It 
may well have seemed to 
Charles and his advisers that 
the restoration of Presbytery 
with its political propaganda 
would lead at once to anarchy 
and presently to civil war. 
They therefore as a_ police 
measure tried a modified Epis- 
copal system which would 
give them direct authority 
over the ecclesiastical leaders. 
It is easy now to see that the 
thing was a hopeless blunder, 
an unwarrantable interference 
with individual rights; but it 
is not so easy to see what 
other plan would have suc- 
ceeded. Probably the best 
would have been to restore 
Presbyterianism and punish 
soundly all ministers who 
strayed into treasonable paths. 
It would have meant some 
harassed years, but the good 
sense of the people might have 
come to their aid. There were 
many quiet folk who resented 
the secular interference of the 
extremists. The Covenanter 
Baillie had a scheme for 
sending all the Remonstrant 
preachers to the Orkneys. Mr 
Robert Law, who was “outed ” 
in 1662, sighed for the Crom- 
wellian days, when there was 
no General Assembly. ‘From 
the year 1652 to 1660,” he 
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writes in his ‘Memorials,’ 
“there was great good done 
by the preaching of the Gospel 
in the West of Scotland, more 
than was observed to have 
been for twenty or thirty years 
before; a great many brought 
in to Christ Jesus by a saving 
work of conversion, which was 
occasioned by ministers preach- 
ing nothing through all that 
time but the Gospel, and had 
left off to preach up parlia- 
ments, armies, leagues, resolu- 
tions, and remonstrances.” 
There must have been many 
Mr Laws, and the future was 
with them had the Government 
but realised it. Instead, they 
suffered in the general policy 
of curbing dangerous fanatics 
by making fanatics out of men 
naturally law-abiding and well- 
disposed. The government of 
Scotland fell into the hands of 
hungry nobles, eager for fines 
and penalties to pay their 
debts with, and as turbulent 
and profligate as they were 
stupid. A difficult situation 
was speedily turned into an 
impossible one. 

Mackenzie first comes upon 
the scene as a cultivated and 
ardent Liberal. He was sprung 
from the old house of Kintail, 
and his mother was a minister's 
daughter. After an education 
at Aberdeen and St Andrews, 
and a short stay at the Univ- 
ersity of Bourges, he was ad- 
mitted to the Scottish Bar. 
The following year he published 
his novel, ‘ Aretina,’ a youthful 
exercise in the Scudéry manner. 
Next year he was engaged for 
the defence in a great case for 
an advocate of two years’ 
standing—the trial of Argyll 
for high treason. Mackenzie 
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argued, with reference to his 
client’s dealings with Crom- 
well, that his compliance was 
merely passive, and therefore 
not punishable. Unfortunate- 
ly the sensational produetion, 
when the speeches were over, 
of a number of letters to Monk 
convinced Parliament that Ar- 
gyll’s offence was complicity 
rather than compliance, and 
the verdict was for death. 
Mackenzie, as we know from 
his own account, was much 
in sympathy with his client, 
and to him we owe the record 
of a gallant saying. His tol- 
eration is prominent, next, in 
his attitude towards witches, 
many of whom, as Justice- 
Depute, he had the business 
of trying. He exerted his in- 
fluence on behalf of these 
wretched women, and did his 
best to have some of the vil- 
lainous witch-finders punished. 
His position enabled him to 
squash many cases and to im- 
pose easy penalties in others. 
He did not reject the possibil- 
ity of witchcraft altogether, 
though he was always inclined 
to be suspicious of the super- 
natural. But his humanity 
was outraged by the methods 
of extorting evidence, and his 
lawyer’s mind condemned most 
of the proofs as flimsy. Such 
an attitude was not popular 
in his day, least of all among 
the ministers; and later Mr 
Donald Cargill made this pro- 
tection of sorcery one of the 
grounds for excommunicating 
the King’s Advocate. 

In 1663, when he was twentty- 
five years of age, he published 
his most interesting book, ‘The 
Religious Stoic.’ It contains 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO. MCXXIL. 


the philosophy which inspired 
his life. The gist of it is, that 
the practice of piety is much 
more vital in religion than this 
or that confession of faith. 
Sects dispute only over things 
immaterial, and absolute cer- 
tainty on these matters is for 
ever denied to mankind. But 
since the human mind needs 
some code, the wise man will 
accept any reasonable creed 
which has been given the 
sanction of the law of his 
country. “In all articles not 
absolutely necessary for being 
saved, I make the laws of my 
country my creed,” says this 
admirable Erastian. There is 
much in the style of the 
treatise to suggest Mr Bal- 
four’s ‘Foundations of Belief.’ 
The most famous sentences in 
it are those in which he con- 
demns persecution for heresy 
as unjust—“God leaving us 
upon our own hazard, a free- 
dom in our choice” — and 
impolitic, since “it fares 
with heretics as with tops, 
which, so long as they are 
scourged, keep foot and run 
pleasantly, but fall as soon as 
they are neglected and left to 
themselves.” This does not 
mean, however, as Mr Lang 
well points out, that persecu- 
tion of heretics is not justifiable 
if their heresy becomes a danger 
to the public peace. “I confess,” 
Mackenzie writes, “when men 
not only recede from the canon- 
ised creed of the Church, but 
likewise encroach upon the laws 
of the State, then, as of all 
others they are the most 
dangerous, so of all others 
they should be most severely 
punished.” On pane at 
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any rate, he was always con- 
sistent. Towards the end of 
his life he said a good word 
for the Quakers, against whom 
every man’s hand was turned. 
He would always defend the 
Quietist, but not the militant 
Presbyterian. 

About this time his liberal- 
ism was stronger than his 
legalism. He is said to have 
disapproved of the liturgy, he 
certainly disapproved strongly 
of the “outing” of mini- 
sters in 1662-63; he dedi- 
cated with words of high com- 
mendation one of his moral 
essays to that Earl of Crawford 
who resigned office rather than 
take the anti-Presbyterian 
oath; and, though the date is 
uncertain, he seems to praise 
that extremest of fanatics, 
Johnstone of Waristoun. Some 
Presbyterian influence was at 
work in him, but it is difficult 
to know its source or duration, 
for his ‘ Memoirs ’ seem to have 
been extensively revised at dif- 
ferent dates. When he came 
into Parliament in 1669 we find 
him a pillar of the anti-Lauder- 
dale Opposition. He regarded 
the Lords of the Articles as “a 
grievance with us,” though 
later he came to think them 
one of the pillars of Prerogative. 
He fought the cause of the free 
burghs and opposed the practice 
of forfeiting rebels who did not 
appear when summoned to trial. 
In general he seems to have 
stood out against the Govern- 
ment of Scotland by a selfish 
oligarchy of nobles, who were 
now anti-Covenant as they had 
once been Covenanters, but 
were always anti - popular. 
Montrose saw in the king the 
bulwark of a true democracy ; 


even so Mackenzie, as the de- 
fender of monarchic rights, was 
likened by Sir George Lockhart 
to ‘a John of Leyden, a Mas- 
aniello, an enraged Venner the 
cooper and his F'ifth-monarchy 
men.” 

But the war was not to be 
waged over civil rights but over 
the endless differences in reli- 
gion. The Indulgence of 1669 
was a clever attempt to split 
the Presbyterian opposition, 
but it only filled the pulpits, in 
Leighton’s words, with “owls 
and satyrs,” and drove serious 
people to conventicles. Then 
came the Act of Supremacy, 
by which Lauderdale scotched 
the nascent ultramontane long- 
ings of the bishops. Lauder- 
dale, with all his faults, was 
impartial in his favours to the 
clergy of every denomination. 
From these events dates the 
Persecution, properly so called. 
The Western Lowlands began 
to prepare for a systematic dis- 
obedience to the law, and the 
Government girded its loins 
for systematic repression. The 
Covenanting tradition needs no 
defence of ours. In its purer 
form it inspired hundreds of 
simple men and women to 
suffer and die for a spiritual 
cause. Its followers may have 
been guilty oftentimes of law- 
lessness and folly, but they 
opposed a deeper lawlessness 
and a more dangerous error. 
At the same time, it is only fair 
to realise that the Government 
were hard bested. Their initial 
blunder in church policy at 
the Restoration had committed 
them to a course from which 
there seemed to be no retreat. 
Moreover, they saw in the 
anarchy of the Westlands 
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something very like a political 
conspiracy. They knew that 
the preachers were inspired by 
plotters in Holland like Mac- 
Ward, and had conspired in 
1666, during the Dutch war, to 
seize the chief Scottish castles. 
In 1669, James Stewart, an 
eminent sectary, who, by a 
turn of fortune, became later 
Lord Advocate, had published 
his ‘Jus Populi Vindicatum,’ 
in which he seemed to advocate 
the public hanging of all who 
were not extreme Presbyterians. 
It may well have occurred to 
these perplexed politicians that 
the Covenant was uncommonly 
like the Society of Jesus. Mac- 
kenzie himself, according to 
Evelyn, attributed the origin 
of Presbytery to a Jesuit, who 
introduced extempore praying 
into Scotland “about the 20 
of Queen Eliz.” It is a fam- 
iliar habit to find Jesuits in 
all matters obscure and pecul- 
iar. Wodrow discovered them 
among the Quakers and Disraeli 
among the blameless U.P.’s. 
Presently Mackenzie fell out 
with his party. They believed 
quite unjustly that he had be- 
trayed them to Lauderdale, a 
belief which that wily diplom- 
atist carefully fostered. He 
quarrelled with Hamilton on 
patriotic grounds for attacking 
Lauderdale by means of the 
English parliament. Moreover, 
he had come round to the view 
that at all costs anarchy must 
be suppressed, and that Lauder- 
dale was the man to doit. By 
1676 he is on good terms with 
his old enemy, and is made 
advocate-depute to Sir John 
Nisbet. The following year he 
became King’s Advocate and 
entered on the thankless task 
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of a law reformer. In his 
‘Vindication’ he prides him- 
self on the changes in procedure 
which he introduced for the 
benefit of the defendant in 
criminal cases; and he is at 
some pains to justify the doc- 
trine that an advocate’s first 
duty is to his client, and that 
the King’s Advocate has no 
business to throw up a case on 
private scruples. We shall 
consider this defence later, but, 
whatever its value, Mackenzie 
had need of some justification 
for the events which were to 
follow. Lauderdale had once 
been a Covenanter, and he took 
@ very serious view of the huge 
conventicles of armed men 
which assembled in the West. 
There were only 1500 regular 
troops in Scotland at the time, 
and very little aid could be got 
from the militia and the gentry, 
who “were much inclined to 
the same epinions.” He was 
probably right in this view, 
but the metheds he adopted to 
meet the danger were certainly 
wrong. He called on Atholl, 
Strathmore, Mar, and others 
to muster their clansmen and 
quarter their forces in the 
Whiggish districts. Such was 
the origin of the famous 
“Highland Host,” which is the 
blackest stain on Lauderdale’s 
administration. ‘“ You spend 
one half of the day,” Macken- 
zie wrote to his patron, “in 
studying what is just, and the 
other half in practising what 
is s0;” in which case Lauder- 
dale was singularly unsuccess- 
ful both in his studies and his 
practice. We agree with Mr 
Lang that the Government 
were in hopeless difficulties, 
but these difficulties were of 
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their own making. They arose 
from “the nefarious pettifog- 
ging imposition of Episcopacy 
on the country, without an 
effort to try the experiment of 
restoring Presbytery.” We 
agree, also, with Mr Lang that 
the best way out would prob- 
ably have been the union of 
England and Scotland, with a 
common Parliament, which 
Charles proposed in 1669; for 
the Royal Prerogative in Scot- 
land would have been swept 
away, and English members 
would have had a salutary in- 
fluence on Scottish legislation. 
But even in 1678 something 
might have been done to split 
up the opposition and isolate 
the extremists. Already the 
Cargillists and the Cameronians 
were drawing apart from the 
mass of ordinary Presbyterians 
and becoming a “ Remnant.” 
Passing over the delectable 
tale of Mr William Veitch, 
the most adventurous of 
ministers, which Mr Lang tells 
admirably, we soon find Mac- 
kenzie with his hand full of dis- 
orders. The Covenanters, not 
unnaturally, took to reprisals. 
On May 3, 1679, Archbishop 
Sharp was murdered on Magus 
Moor. Less than a month 
later Claverhouse was routed 
at Drumelog, and the Cove- 
nanters occupied Glasgow. 
Mackenzie was summoned to 
England to defend the legality 
of Lauderdale’s acts in reply 
to the complaints of Hamilton 
and some of the other lords. 
He seems to have been wholly 
successful, and proved that in 
Scotland the king had a pre- 
rogative “derived from God 
only,” and could interfere as 
he pleased with the liberties 
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and comforts of his subjects. 
Bothwell Brig meant a rich 
crop of persecutions, sinee the 
royal indemnity did not cover 
“heritors and ministers who 
were in the rebellion.” The 
western shires became “a hunt- 
ing-ground for the hounds of 
the Council, greedy after for- 
feitures and fines.” Any deal- 
ings with a rebel involved a 
man in his guilt, and no laird 
er burgher who had a friend 
or kinsman in the heather felt 
his head safe on his shoulders, 
Many of the martyrs died in 
a kind of ecstasy of stubborn- 
ness, refusing to save their 
lives by repeating so innocent 
a phrase as “God bless the 
King,” though on their own 
showing Charles stood much 
in need of blessing. Mr Law 
saw nothing to admire in such 
mistaken heroism. Some in 
their ignorance, he says, count 
it Christian fortitude; but “it 
is not the suffering but the 
cause that makes the martyr.” 
Conventicles, which the early 
leaders of the Covenant rep- 
robated, were rife in Galloway 
and Ayrshire. Wild declara- 
tions were issued in which a 
theocracy was frankly pro- 
claimed,—a theocracy which 
should devote special atten- 
tion to extirpating popery and 
prelacy and punishing witches. 
The king and his ministers 
were excommunicated, and, in 
the eyes of the extremists, 
put outside the pale of the 
law. This was very like a 
direct incitement te assassina- 
tion, and so the Government 
interpreted it. There is no 
possible defence for the bar- 
barities which followed, but 
the preachers had done much 
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to bring them on themselves, 
On their head as well as on 
the Court’s lies the guilt of 
innocent blood. Mackenzie, as 
the King’s Advocate, was 
marked out by the fanatics 
for special hatred. Donald 
Cargill delivered him up to 
Satan “for his apostacy in 
turning into a profligacy of 
conversation after he had be- 
gun a profession of holiness, 
and for his constant pleading 
against, and persecuting to 
death, the people of God.” It 
is not clear what Mr Cargill 
meant. Mackenzie was never, 
even in the Platonic sense, one 
of the “people of God ” accord- 
ing to the Covenanting defini- 
tion, though his devoutness 
was unquestionable; and as 
for profligacy of conversation, 
his bitterest rivals in Edin- 
burgh have left us no hint 
of it. Cargill prophesied, too, 
that the advocate would die 
in agony, “all the passages 
of his body running blood.” 
The strange case of Argyll 
gives us a momentary respite 
from the tale of judicial 
murders. Argyll was in many 
ways a better man than his 


father, but he lacked his 
astute brain. He was a 
friend of Lauderdale, and 


had no sort of leanings to 
the Covenant, being, indeed, 
the man who gave the cast- 
ing vote in favour of Cargill’s 
death. He succeeded to a 
heavily - burdened estate, and 
about 1681 was deeply in 
debt. He had a claim on 
the Macleans, and spent a 
large part of his time in a 
private war with that loyal 
clan. By a decision of his own 
courts, backed with Lauder- 
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dale’s influence and his own 
feudal power, he had wrested 
Mull and Morven from them. 
Suddenly the Duke of York 
appeared as the protector of 
the much harassed Macleans. 
He may have thought Argyll 
too powerful for a subject, or 
feared him as an enemy to 
the Catholic interest. In any 
case, he was inspired by some 
of Argyll’s creditors, like 
Erroll and the Seaforth Mac- 
kenzie, and by friends of the 
Macleans, like Gordon of 
Haddo. Parliament fell upon 
the unfortunate nobleman, and 
the charge was that he had 
taken the Test with a treason- 
able reservation. The pretext 
was ridiculous, but the courts 
found that Argyll’s words 
“inferred treason,” and he 
took the precaution of flee- 
ing into England. The whole 
affair was a gross job, though 
Argyll’s clumsiness gave a 
handle to his enemies. Mac- 
kenzie tells us that he scrupled 
to prosecute, as well he might. 

Lauderdale was dying, and 
the King’s Advocate felt that 
his position was becoming 
risky. He had many pro- 
fessional rivals, and had roused 
deep antipathies during the 
past few years. Moreover, 
his refinement and scholarship 
was so alien to the crew who 
then misgoverned Scotland, 
that he could scarcely look 
for popularity. He was busied 
with repression in the West, 
and with the backwash of 
the “Fanatic” and “Rye 
House” Plots which made 
itself felt in Scotland. The un- 
fortunate Presbyterian gentry 
had suffered so much from 
the fines and penalties con- 
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sequent on being held respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of their 
tenants, that a serious scheme 
was promoted of a settlement 
in the Carolinas. It is odd, 
by the way, to find the names 
of Tweedside lairds in the 
project, for the Covenant had 
few followers on the Border. 
Drummond of Lundin, who 
afterwards became Lord Mel- 
fort, now comes on the scene 
as zealous in the acquisition 
of forfeited estates. In this 
matter Mackenzie seems to 
have been highly scrupulous. 
Except for £1500 which he 
got out of a fine on Scott 
of Harden, there is no record 
that he had any share of the 
ill-omened plunder. 

The end of the quarter of a 
eentury of Scottish misgovern- 
ment was fast approaching. 
Melfort continued his career 
of rapacity till the stoutest 
stomachs could bear it no 
longer. Claverhouse protested 
that the injustice was becom- 
ing too flagrant. “I declare 
it a thing not to be desired 
that I should be forfeited 
and hanged if my tenant’s 
wife, twenty miles from me, 
give meat or shelter to a 
fugitive.” These must have 
been bad days for the King’s 
Advocate, whom Melfort hated, 
and who was torn between 
his private scruples and his 
duty of obedience. Apathy 
was creeping over the bulk 
of the population even in the 
West, but in the extremists the 
fires of revolt burned higher. 
Renwick, the “last of the 
martyrs,” issued in the aut- 
umn of 1684 his famous 
“ Apologetical Declaration,” 
and the Government replied 
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with the Oath of Abjuration., 
Any soldier holding the com- 
mand of the Council was 
empowered to put this oath 
to suspected persons; and if 
they refused to abjure, whether 
in possession of arms or not, 
to put them instantly to 
death, “in the presence of two 
witnesses.” It was in very 
truth martial law gone mad, 
and the last word in anarchy. 
But it was not on this rock 
that Mackenzie shipwrecked; 
for in his eyes, however de- 
plorable, the measure was 
legal. But in February 1685 
Charles died, and James suc- 
ceeded, and at once made 
efforts for the relaxation of 
the penal laws against Cath- 
olics. He found willing in- 
struments in Melfort and Perth, 
par nobile fratrum; but Mac- 
kenzie resolutely stood out. 
Though he had argued that 
the Royal Prerogative in Scot- 
land was absolute, he was 
not consistent, and could not 
stomach this over-riding of 
long - established statute law. 
In May 1686 he was dis- 
missed from his post, his 
successor being, of all people, 
the Whig Sir James Dal- 
rymple, who, in Mr Lang’s 
words, must have owned a 
very tough professional con- 
science. Next year we find 
him defending twenty - three 
persons on the charge of 
“resetting” rebels, while Dal- 
rymple prosecuted. Then came 
the royal proclamation abol- 
ishing penal laws against non- 
conformists ; and early in 1688, 
on Dalrymple becoming Lord 
Justice - Clerk, Mackenzie was 
reappointed to his old office. 
He did not hold it long. The 
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Revolution came, and the 
trimmers found a new faith. 
The Whigs had the upper 
hand, and Dalrymple turned 
his twice-turned coat. At last 
to Mackenzie, as to Claver- 
house, had come the chance 
of single-hearted action, of an 
undivided conscience. In the 
Convention alone with Boyne, 
Ogilvie, and the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, he voted against the 
fall of the House of Stuart. He 
was at least true to his salt. 
Like Bishop Berkeley and 
others since, he sought retreat 
at Oxford. The few years left 
to him were happily spent 
among books and congenial 
friends. Instead of wrangling 
with Lockhart over the lives 
of Westland Whigs, he would 
devote himself to those his- 
torical and moral inquiries 
which were the real interest of 
his life. ‘One loves to think 
of Mackenzie,” says Mr Lang, 
“in a nook of the Bodleian, by 
a window where the sun 
shines fair on Exeter Gardens ; 
er in that ancient library of 
Merton, with the green Christ 
Church meadows beneath; or 
tramping with a friend along 
the Broad Walk, shadowed by 
the elms that then were 
young ; or musing on what his 
life might have been beside the 
still grey waters of the Cher- 
well.” He had many friends, 
for Englishmen were greatly 
attracted to him, probably 
because he was so unlike any 
other type of Scot. Anthony 
Wood held that Scotsmen 
were cold to learning, and 
cared only for themselves, but 
made three exceptions in Mr 
Urry of Christ Church, Mon- 
trose, and “that famous Scot, 





Sir George Mackenzie.” He 
died in 1691, during a visit to 
London, of a vomiting of blood, 
whereby was fulfilled, to 
Covenanting minds, the word 
spoken by the prophet Cargill. 

It is idle to seek for a pocket 
summary of the Advocate, but 
if we must have a generality, 
Mr Lang’s is the best—he was 
essentially a ‘modern man.” 
Take him apart from his legal 
side, and he is as enlightened 
as Burke or Canning. He 
loved learning with a sacred 
passion, and in the dark days 
of the Persecution founded, to 
the eternal benefit of his 
country, the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh. He was not a 
great writer, but alone, save for 
Leighton, he kept Scottish 
letters alive during his day. 
His range extended from fiction 
to criminal law, from poetry 
and moral essays to a history 
of his own times. Considering 
how ill a place Restoration 
Edinburgh must have been for 
the cultivation of the Muses, 
we cannot but admire his devo- 
tion. We know that his con- 
versation must have been worth 
hearing from the evidence of 
Dryden and John Evelyn. In 
politics, leaving aside the 
lawyer’s question of Preroga- 
tive, he was as liberal as 
Montrose, and a great deal 
more liberal than his Whig 
opponents for the next half 
century. In one of his last 
essays he appears as an oppo- 
nent of militarism, an ascetic 
who objected to the arts, and 
thought that the only luxuries 
should be Contemplation, Vir- 
tue, and Religion, a socialist 
who is all for the distribu- 
tion of surplus wealth. 
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“T am so far from thinking that 

luxury is useful because it maintains 
sO many poor artizans, that I think 
there would be no poor but for 
luxury and avarice, for all would 
have somewhat, and none would 
have too much. . . . A present inno- 
vation would starve some; yet it 
would not starve so many as might 
be easily maintained upon what the 
luxurious and avaricious possess be- 
yond a due measure.” 
He implores gentlemen to con- 
sider their poor tenants who 
“are screwed up to some de- 
grees that look too like oppres- 
sion.” His private life was 
beyond cavil, and his devoutness 
was so remarked that even Mr 
Cargill got wind of it. 

These are not the traits of 
the ordinary persecutor. And 
yet this man, so tender to the 
cause of the poor, was foremost 
in depriving many of his humble 
countrymen of their liberty 
and their lives. This gentle- 
man, so nice in his sense of 
honour, was the associate of 
Rothes, and Melfort, and Perth, 
to whom honour was a matter 
for coarse laughter. This states- 
man, so advanced an advocate of 
democracy, was the pillar for 
twenty years of a barbarous 
and antiquated absolutism. 

What is the explanation? 
Had Mackenzie, as Jerviswoode 
is said to have remarked at his 
trial, one conscience for himself 
and another for the Council? 
Roughly, this seems to have 
been the case. The Advocate 
was by profession a lawyer, 
and by an evil chance he had 
to administer the most savage 
and reactionary body of 


law in the three kingdoms. 
He had a very clear rational 
mind, and out of the inconsist- 
encies of old Scottish practice 
constructed a doctrine of the 
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Prerogative which was logi- 
cally complete and probably 
historically correct. Preroga- 
tive is a good doctrine for 
lawyers, for it provides a 
direct sanction, and a simple 
machinery of change. Having 
accepted his path of duty, he 
walked steadfastly in it. It 
was his business to be a legalist 
and to construe what a higher 
authority had enacted. He 
was eager enough for the reform 
of procedure, but it never seems 
to have occurred to him that 
the principles themselves stood 
in need of revision. Hence he 
considered that it was not his 
business to inquire as to the 
right or wrong of a prosecu- 
tion ; it was his duty to speak 
from his brief, to make the worse 
appear the better reason if the 
court could be induced to 
accept it. Conscience had 
nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. As he wrote in his great 
book on criminal law: “ Albeit 
when the pursuer is a private 
person, he is obliged to swear 
the libel, yet where the King’s 
Advocate pursues, he is not 
obliged to swear the Verity of 
the Dittay, because he pursues 
only ratione officit.” 

There is sound sense in this 
argument, provided it is not 
pressed too far. As a defence 
of this or that action it is well 
enough; and without such an 
understanding no honest man 
would bea lawyer. But a case 
does not end with the verdict, 
and a law is not an abstract 
dogma: decisions and statutes 
have a direct effect upon the 
wellbeing of a man’s fellows. 
The real question is: Why did 
Mackenzie, who knew good 
government from bad better 
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than most people, consent to 
be art and part of a gang of 
muddlers and rascals in wreck- 
ing the king’s peace in Scot- 
land? We knew that he had 
scruples about many things, 
and we cannot believe that 
his intelligence assented to the 
policy of Melfort! Why, then, 
did he remain a colleague? 
The mere sweets of office were 
nothing to him, and he did 
not hold the doctrine that 
whatever is, is right. He 
maintained, in opposition to 
the Covenanters, that no man 
had a “divine call” to teach 
the law; but he also said that 
if a man was convinced that 
the laws of the land were con- 
trary to the laws of God, it was 
his duty to leave the country. 
We know that in 1689 he acted 
on this belief, and we naturally 
ask why Oxford did not weleome 
him at least ten years earlier. 

There is no answer, and 
therein lies the tragedy of 
Mackenzie’s life. By tempera- 
ment he was the essential con- 
formist. 


“T have travelled,” he wrote as a 
young man, “no further in theology 
than a Sabbath day’s journey, and 
therefore it were arrogance in me 
to offer a map of it to the credulous 
world. But if I were worthy to be 
consulted in these spiritual securities, 
I should advise every private Christ- 
ian rather to stay still in the barge of 
the Church, with the other disciples, 
than by an ill-bridled zeal to hazard 
drowning along with Peter, by offer- 
ing to walk upon the unstable surface 
of his own fieeting and water-weak 
fancies, though with a pious resolu- 
tion to meet our Saviour.” 


That is finely said, but the 
temper has its limitations, more 
especially in alawyer. It dulls 
the conscience, and shuts a 
large part of life out of its 
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dominion. It makes a man 
tolerate abuses because the 
réle of any kind of rebel is 
against the grain. Mackenzie, 
to his eternal credit, rebelled 
in the end: had he rebelled 
earlier he would have borne a 
better reputation. “His pro- 
fessional and political career 
was to Mackenzie, drama, art, 
a thing with its own rules and 
conventions; his life was to 
him a thing apart, and from 
these twain which he would 
have kept asunder was born his 
tragedy, mournful and inscrut- 
able, true and incredible.” So 
runs Mr Lang’s just summary. 
His error was the error of 
Bacon, another lawyer and 
humanist in one. He respected 
the principles of order and dis- 
cipline and tradition at the 
expense of greater verities. 
Readers of Victor Hugo will 
remark the wonderful char- 
acter of Javert in ‘Les Misér- 
ables,’ the police officer whose 
idealism was the law, and who 
could not survive the shatter- 
ing of his idol. Legalism—the 
loyalty to a trust and to clear 
reason—is rightly regarded as 
& saving grace in narrow souls. 
It illumined the pedantry of 
Javert and the brutality of 
Lord Braxfield. But in the 
finer spirits it is a vice, for it 
involves a lower standard of 
conduct than their natures are 
capable of. In Mackenzie’s 
case the scrupulousness which 
he showed so amply in his 
private life was purposely left 
out of his public career. Mon- 
trose could not have sat as he 
did with Lauderdale and Mel- 
fort, and this fact is the measure 
of the difference between the 
great and the less great. 














SIR THOMAS 


No sooner was Sir Thomas 
Overbury safely locked up in 
the Tower, no sooner was the 
inflexible Sir Thomas Waad 
replaced by the greedy, com- 
plaisant Sir Gervase Helwes, 
than the hapless man’s ene- 
mies began to devise their 
dark and dismal plot for his 
destruction. Once more Mrs 
Turner, “the lay-mistress of 
the poisons,’ was summoned 
to weave her spells. Though 
Forman, her ancient ally and 
gossip, was dead, she found in 
Thomas Franklin of Tower Hill 
an instrument yet readier to 
her hand. Now, Franklin was 
sinister alike in fame and face. 
He looked ill-favouredly as 
though he could raise a devil. 
Withal he was not without a 
certain vanity. He took a 
pride in his ruddy beard, and 
he grew a wanton curl, which 
fell upon his back, and which 
he called his “elf-lock.” It was 
the only elfish thing about him. 
For the rest he was a ruthless 
sorcerer, so well skilled in the 
compounding of powders that 
he could hasten or protract 
the death of his victim as he 
would. To a contemporary he 
“appeared to have been a pro- 
fessed atheist, drenched with 
disease both bones and marrow, 
and to have poisoned his own 
wife.” And this was “the 
groom who had aceess to the 
Countess’s bed-chamber at all 
hours, though she was in bed.” 
Such were the plotters. The 
plot was worthy of them. Mrs 
Turner and Franklin procured 
the drugs, Weston, the sub- 
orned jailer, administered them, 
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and the Countess eagerly paid 
the bill. Many were the poisons 
they employed, and at first with- 
out effect—roscetre, arsenic, and 
mercury sublimate. These fail- 
ing, the Countess bade Franklin 
purchase some powder of dia- 
monds, and gave him four angels 
to that end, which, said he, to 
him proved to be four devils, 
Sometimes the poison was con- 
cealed in tarts, sometimes in 
jellies, sent to the captive by 
sympathetic friends without. 
As the days passed, the con- 
spirators grew in courage and 
recklessness. “I was bid to 
tell you,” wrote Lady Essex 
to Helwes, “that in the tarts 
and jellies there are letters, but 
in the wine none. And of that 
you may take yourself, and give 
your wife and children; but of 
the other not. Give him these 
tarts and jelly this night, and 
all shall be well.” It seems 
that letters signified poison, 
and so thin was the word of 
disguise that it was scarcely 
worth using. To Lady Essex, 
Lord Northampton, and other 
sharers in the plot, Overbury 
was known as “the scab,” and 
openly discussed. ‘This scab,” 
said Sir Gervase, “is like the 
fox, who the more he is cursed 
the better he fareth;” and so 
well did Sir Thomas fare 
that for awhile his strength 
baffled all the evil designs of 
his enemies. Hither he was 
proof against poison, or the 
aurum potabile which he took 
as an antidote saved him from 
death. At anyrate, he lingered 
on alive in his prison, until 
Weston was roundly told that 
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he would get no more pay until 
Overbury was dead. “TI have 
already given him as many 
poisons,” he retorted, “as would 
poison twelve men.” 

While the wizard and sorcer- 
ess were doing their utmost to 
compass his ruin, Overbury was 
not idle in the Tower. There 
he sate in his chamber and 
wrote letters to his family, 
and to those whom he vainly 
thought were his friends. 
Silence would have profited 
him better, and he was not 
without warning. “As you 
love me, burn this,” wrote his 
brother-in-law Lydeote, “and 
forbear writing all you can, for 
it never was so dangerous.” 
Alas! he could not forbear. 
Condemned to inaction, stripped 
of companions, he found his 
only solace in writing, and 
his indiscretion will appear the 
less if we remember that he 
knew not what was being con- 
trived against him, nor that 
his former friends were most 
eagerly bent upon his death. 
A bundle of his letters, still 
preserved, marks the sad 
progress of his tragedy. There 
is not a line of them all that 
is not written in agony and dis- 
tress. As you read them you 
seem to be looking over the 
dying man’s shoulder, as his 
shaking hand pens the bitter 
words. “Good my Lord,” he 
says in one place, “excuse my 
blotting by reason of my weak- 
ness at this time.” It is the 
last expression of pathos, and 
hard, indeed, must have been 
the hearts of those who read, 
and who, having read, left a 
gallant gentleman to die, whose 
worst faults were pride and 
indiscretion. 





At the outset he enjoins 
cunning and secrecy upon 
his friends, and shows some- 
thing of his ancient spirit in 
devising nicknames for those 
whose aid he entreats. ‘“ Look 
well to your seals and mine,” 
he writes, “and mark them 
well. My letter yesterday was 
sealed with soft wax ill-favour- 
edly three seals; this is sealed 
with hard wax and my little 
seal, Never write but upon 
some hope coming, then darkly 
and shortly. Call Rochester 
hereafter Similis, because he 
is like Henry VIII.; call the 
King Julius. Remember these 
two changes. Call Pembroke 
Niger.” With the eloquence of 
despair he implores that he 
may be sent into the country 
to save his life, “for,” he tells 
Rochester, “’tis not the close 
air but the apprehension of the 
place that hurts me.” Again 
and again he lifts up his voice 
to the same purport. “If you 
leave me here,” he writes to 
Rochester, “I shall never see 
you more, and that I fear 
my enemies understand well 
enough, and hope so to come 
by my office, but do not you 
be accessory to my death, 
though you could not conceive 
my body should have over- 
lived thus much.” Then he 
promises that if ever he be re- 
stored he will never engage in 
faction again, and still believing 
Rochester his ally, prays him 
to use his influence with the 
king. ‘Thursday is a month 
close prisoner!” he exclaims. 
“Since the reason he keeps me 
close so long is to try all ways 
upon you alone, whether he can 
work your consent to a separa- 
tion, for after the doors are 
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open, then he thinks we will 
mingle thoughts again... . 
Therefore lose no hour to declare 
your resolution that God for- 
sake you if ever you forsake me 
for any hope or fear. . . . For 
me I shall be reformed accord- 
ing to his instructions, never 
to transgress, which he cannot 
but accept.” And if all this 
fail, he adjures Rochester, feign- 
ing illness, not to recover till he 
be out, and to be so dangerously 
sick that he much desires to 
speak with him before he dies, 
or to fall in talk about him 
at Windsor, that the king may 
know his suffering and his 
loyalty. Every line that he 
writes proves his complete 
ignorance of what was done 
outside the walls of the Tower. 
He was punished, he thought, 
for the jealousy of the king, whe 
brooked not, it should be said, 
that he ruled Rochester and 
Rochester the king, or for the 
malice of those who were angry 
that he should have made a 
stranger so great an actor in 
the State. Thus, emboldened 
by his faith in a dead friendship, 
he demands not merely enlarge- 
ment but a warranty that he 
shall not go abroad. If the 
king would have him go over 
seas for two or three months, 
the answer to that is, “that 
nothing helps the spleen so 
much as our native air, and 
foreign, though better, hurts 
it.” This, then, is the constant 
burden of his prayer: obtain 
the king’s forgiveness, let him 
know “the intent of my letter 
both before and now, which 
was to desire his pardon that 
my heart was far from offend- 
ing him.” And to all his 
plaints and prayers he receives 
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no answer but deceits, no hope 
but promises made to be broken, 

And then the agony of in- 
creasing sickness drives him to 
despair. He is consumed with 
fever; he can endure no clothes 
on him; his thirst is unquench- 
able. He feels that his end 
approaches, and demands that 
he may have leave to go to his 
own chamber after nine o’clock 
this very night, in the Lieuten. 
ant’s carriage, unknown and un- 
seen. Then by neglect the first 
of many threats is wrung from 
him: “This is my last request 
to you, which if you will deny 
me you will tempt me far.” 
Still not a word of help; still 
either contemptuous silence or 
a subtle treachery. One more 
attempt he makes to move 
Rochester’s pity and to invoke 
their ancient friendship. “My 
fever grows so upon me anew,” 
he exclaims, “that by God if 
you leave me here a week 
longer, I think I shall never 
see you more, for the fever 
will never leave me while 
I am here.” Full well did 
Rochester know that he would 
never see him again. He was 
deaf to threat and entreaty 
alike. Why should he fear 
the enmity of one whose words 
he confidently believed would 
never reach the eye or ear of 
king or friend ? 

The fever which destroyed 
his body broke his pride, and 
in this tragedy of blood and 
tears there is no episode s0 
grimly tragical as the proud 
man’s surrender of his arro- 
gance. He who had stooped 
to no man now fell upon his 
knees in abject supplication to 
Lord Suffolk, who had prom- 
ised his mediation with the 
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king. “If it would please 
your Lordship,” he writes, “ to 
add again your Lordship’s 
hand, to perfect this work so 
successfully begun, and to be 
a means first for my present 
liberty and after for the recov- 
ery of his Majesty’s favour, I 
protest before the living God 
I will ever hereafter be as 
faithful to you as your Lord- 
ship’s own heart, and when I 
digress from this protestation 
let this letter be a testimony to 
convince me of dishonesty to 
all the world.” The very 
thought of Suffolk’s interces- 
sion cheered his mind. For a 
while his letters assume a tone 
of sanguine humility which is 
doubly sad—sad because it im- 
plies a wavering spirit, sad 
also because it was unrequited. 
In his buoyancy he promises 
Suffolk] the friendship of Roch- 
ester, which he declares he will 
continue firm and inviolable. 
With all the eagerness of re- 
viving hope he implores Suf- 
folk to hasten the hour of his 
freedom for his health’s sake, 
He complains that the piercing 
air and solitariness of the 
Tower will not suffer his 
strength to grow, and he looks 
forward with impatience to the 
moment when he shall speak 
with his lordship in any priv- 
ate place he may appoint. He 
concludes his letter with such 
words as he could have written 
to none before his captivity. 
“This request I was bold,” he 
says, “to impart to your Lord- 
ship, knowing that your noble 
nature would have some care 
of a weak man added to that 
of a prisoner. So with all 
taking leave I rest yours faith- 
fully till death.” His fidelity 


was not long tried. Even as 
he wrote the words the hand 
of death was upon him. 
There was one further step 
in humility which he was des- 
tined to take. It still remained 
for him to ask the pardon of 
Lady Essex, the woman who 
was sending him by the path 
of torture to the grave, and 
he asked it in a letter ad- 
dressed to her kinsman and ac- 
complice, Lord Northampton. 
Truly his adversaries were de- 
termined that he should taste 
the bitterness of shame as well 
as of death. “Right Honour- 
able and my very good Lord,” 
thus runs the letter, “I re- 
ceived an atlvertisement yester- 
day from your Lordship by 
Mr Lieutenant that my Lady 
of Essex had been informed of 
some speeches of mine wherein 
I should wrong her in her 
honour. ‘Tis true, my very 
good Lord, that I have heard 
from many, yea from my Lord 
Rochester himself, with what 
bitterness her Ladyship would 
often speak of me, and out of 
the sense of that ’tis possible I 
may have spoken with less 
respect of her than was fit, but 
that ever I touched her in 
point of her honour, far be it 
from me. For I protest ’twas 
never in my words nor in my 
belief, and this I will profess 
to all the world. And if either 
my Lady of Suffolk or the 
Lady herself shall rest un- 
satisfied, I will be ready to 
tender as much to their Lady- 
ships and to say the same 
which now I write to your 
Lordship; and for my Lady 
of Essex, if I might be only 
freed from her ill-will for time 
to come, there shall be no man 
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readier to respect and honour 
her than myself.” In _ this 
passage there is a true and 
bitter irony. Overbury prays 
to be delivered from the ill-will 
which in the very moment of 
his prayer was compassing his 
death, and promises to honour 
and respect the implacable 
woman whose hatred neither 
pity nor suffering could appease. 

Once and once only did his 
ancient courage revive, his 
ancient insolence break out 
again. Stung by the desertion 
of Rochester, enraged by the 
complaint that he had ad- 
dressed him in an irreverent 
style, he let loose the flood of 
his fury and overwhelmed the 
false friend with a torrent of 
vituperation, which even to- 
day it is good to contemplate. 
In words of pitiless logic he 
reminded Rochester that it was 
to him he owed his fortune, 
his understanding, and his 
reputation. He tells him that 
he has no more human affec- 
tion or compassion than the 
colt in Enfield Chase, and he 
promises him that he will bring 
him to a public trial before all 
the friends he has. He pictures 
him visiting Lady Essex, frizzl- 
ing his hair, solicitous about 
his clothes, while he himself is 
lying miserably upon the rack. 
He shows the ruin that has 
been brought upon him and 
upon his family—his father and 
mother languishing, his brother 
Lydecote overthrown ; and then 
describes the author of it all, 
who should perish rather than 
see him perish, as losing not 
a@ jot of anything that con- 
cerns him. Fiercely he insists 
that he can no longer conceal 
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This letter is printed in full in Winwood’s ‘ Memorials,’ vol. iii. p. 478. 
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the bitterness of his spirit; 
and boasts, as he is not free 
to speak his last words to his 
friends, that he has spent his 
leisure in writing the story 
betwixt Rochester and him- 
self from the first hour unto 
this day—how he found him, 
how many hazards he ran 
for him, what secrets passed 
between them, and how when 
Rochester had won that woman 
by the letters which he wrote, 
he caught him mercilessly in 
a trap. “So then,” he says 
in the last words that ever 
he penned, “if you will deal 
thus wickedly with me, I have 
provided that, whether I die or 
live, your name shall never die, 
nor you leave to be the most 
odious man alive”! That 
which Overbury prophesied has 
come to pass, though not by 
the road the hapless victim 
intended. The story, as he 
wrote it, is lost, but the hand 
of justice has stripped the dis- 
guise of friendship from the dis- 
honoured Rochester, and sent 
him down the ages in the dark 
colours of shame and treachery. 

When Overbury wrote this 
last letter, he must have 
known full well that his end 
was approaching. He grew 
weaker day by day. He passed 
his tedious and sorrowful hours 
with many discontents, suffer- 
ing and alone. For the last 
fortnight of his life, says his 
cousin Rawlins, he was not to 
be seen as usual at his window. 
Yet his ardent spirit was not 
easily extinguished, and the 
governor records that, receiving 
a hopeful message from Suffolk, 
“he could not contain himself 


for joy.” The very obstinacy 
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with which he clung to life did 
but fill his enemies with the 
greater fury. It was even 
feared that the king might 
be persuaded to a premature 
clemency, and, lest so untoward 
an accident should interrupt 
the course of vengeance, on 
September 14, 1613, Overbury 
received his cowp-de-grdce. A 
poisoned clyster, administered 
by an apothecary’s boy, drove 
the last breath from the worn- 
out body, and Lady Essex’s 
purpose was achieved. Sir 
Gervase Helwes sent the first 
news of the welcome event 
to Lord Northampton, as in 
duty bound, and his lord- 
ship’s replies are an eloquent 
proof that, as Bacon said, he 
was deep in the business. In 
one letter, meant for publica- 
tion, he assures Sir Gervase 
that Rochester, desiring to do 
the last honour to his deceased 
friend, would have the body of 
Sir Thomas Overbury delivered 
to any friend of his that claims 
it, and declares that Rochester 
proclaims the constancy of his 
affection for the dead, and the 
intention which he harboured 
at this time of procuring his 
liberty when the king was at 
Tibbald’s, So much was writ- 
ten for the public eye. In Sir 
Gervase’s private ear he had 
another tale to tell. “ Worthy 
Mr Lieutenant,” said he, “let 
me intreat you to call Lydcote 


and three or four of his friends, 
if so many come, to view the 
body... . If they have viewed, 
then bury it by-and-by; for 
it is time, considering the 
humours of that damn’d crew, 
that only desire to move pity 
and raise scandals. Let no 
man’s influence move you to 
make stay in any case, and 
bring me these letters when 
I next see you. Fail not a jot 
herein, as you love your friends.” 
Here is no shadow of uncer- 
tainty. The Lieutenant did as 
he was bid; the poor wretch’s 
body was buried with haste in 
the chapel of the Tower, and then 
for many months was silence. 
The death of Overbury was 
well timed by the conspirators. 
Ten days after he had been 
hurried into his tomb Lady 
Essex triumphantly procured 
an annulment of her marriage. 
That which the sorceries of 
“sweet Turner” failed to 
achieve was easily compassed 
by the sycophancy of bench 
and bar. Four bishops and 
three doctors of law were 
found ready to obey the king 
and to do the behests of 
the favourite. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London, to their 
great glory, refused to bow the 
knee at the bidding of an un- 
just monarch, and are absolved 
from complicity in the most 
cynical act of a cynical age.' 


1 The letter which James I. wrote to the Archbishop, who had refused to 
sacrifice his conscience to the humour of his king, is so intimately characteristic 
of the time and the man that it is worth quoting. ‘I will conclude therefore 
with inverting the argument,” wrote James, “that if a judge should have a pre- 
judice in respect of persons, it should become you rather to have a kind of faith 
implicit in my judgment, as well in respect of some skill I have in divinity, as 
also that I hope no honest man doubts of my conscience ; and the best thankful- 
ness that you, that are so far my creature, can use towards me, is to reverence 
and follow my judgment, and not to contradict it, except where you may demon- 
strate unto me that I am mistaken, or wrong informed, and so farewell. 





‘¢ James R,.” 
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No obstacle remained in the 
path of her who was once Lady 
Essex. Overbury, whom his 
enemies had paid him the com- 
pliment of believing an in- 
superable impediment, was 
removed, Rochester, now 
raised, as Earl of Somerset, 
to a rank equalling the adven- 
turous lady’s own, was impa- 
tient until he might protect her 
with the zxgis of his name and 
fame. The king, delighted in 
the pleasure of his favourites, 
eagerly mistook a squalid 
intrigue for a pure romance of 
joyousness and youth, and re- 
solved that the ceremony which 
united the lovers should be of a 
noble and ingenious splendour. 
Never before had the court, 
well used as it was to brilliant 
spectacles, witnessed so fine a 
display. The bride, to empha- 
sise the virginal purity of her 
mind, was married “in her 
hair.” The king, the queen, 
and Prince Charles witnessed 
the union in the chapel of 
Whitehall Palace. Courtiers 
and poets vied with one 
another in heaping flatteries 
upon the handsome couple. 
Donne himself did not disdain 
to compose an epithalamium in 
the loftiest strain of adulation. 
“Blest pair of swans,” he 
wrote— 


‘*Blest pair of swans, O may you 
interbring 
Daily new joys, and never sing: 
Live, till all grounds of wishes 
fail, 
Till honour, yea, till wisdom grow so 
stale 
That new great heights to try, 
It must serve your ambition to die.” 


The unconscious irony of this 
poem gives it an interest, un- 
connected with the ingenuity of 
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its images and the elegance of its 
expression. Nor is it necessary 
to bring charges of insincerity 
against Donne. He wrote in 
complete ignorance of Over- 
bury’s murder, an ignorance 
which he shared with the vast 
majority of his countrymen, 
and he exercised his gracious 
art for those whom he believed 
a beautiful woman and a brave 
courtier. And he was not 
alone in this ardour of flattery. 
Thomas Campion made a “(al- 
lant Masque of Lords” which 
was given on the wedding-day. 
Ben Jonson, who some seven 
years before had done his best to 
add lustre to thenuptials of Lady 
Frances Howard and Lord 
Essex, devised two Masques 
—“A Challenge at Tilt” and 
an “Trish Masque”—for this 
more august occasion. But it 
was Bacon who with the ease 
of genius outpaced all flat- 
terers. The exquisite “Masque 
of Flowers,” in which with a 
pompous lack of humour the 
learned and bewigged gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn trans- 
formed themselves into dainty 
blossoms, was designed for 
the pleasure of Lord and 
Lady Somerset. That it was 
a beautiful spectacle there 
is no doubt. Bacon, whose 
vigilance nothing escaped, was 
curious about Masques and 
Triumphs. “These things are 
but toys,” he said, “. .. but 
yet since Princes will have 
such things, it is better they 
should be graced with elegancy 
than daubed with cost.” The 


cost wherewith this particular 
masque was daubed was no 
less than £2000, a sum which 
one is sure did not disgrace its 
elegancy. It is possible, indeed, 
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to surmise from the learned law- 

er’s own words the fair effect 
of his dainty device. If he 
followed the dictate of his own 
taste, it was all brilliance and 
gaiety. “The colours that 
show best by candlelight,” said 
he, “are white, carnation, and 
a kind of sea-water green,” for 
the use of which his procession 
of flowers was very apt. Thus 
it was that youth and gravity, 
princedom and learning, did 
honour to bride and bride- 
groom. Nothing was omitted 
from the ceremonies which 
might win the favour of the 
fortunate courtier. It is as 
though time and history stood 
still for the joy of these happy 
souls, and yet it was less than 
three months ago that the 
miserable and tortured Over- 
bury had paid the brutal pen- 
alty of pride. That poets and 
attorneys should be lavish in 
the praise of those who basked 
in the smile of chance is not 
surprising. We cannot but 
wonder whether the murderers, 
as they climbed the topmost 
pinnacle of courtly fame, were 
haunted by the emaciated 
spectre of him who had once 
been his friend, and the victim 
of them both. 

For a while Lord Somerset 
and his wife sunned themselves 
in the royal pleasure. The 
king still confessed that he 
took “more delight and con- 
tentment” in Somerset’s com- 
pany than in any man’s living. 
But presently there began 
murmurings of suspicion. It 


was whispered to Somerset’s 
discredit that Overbury did not 


1 There is a strong and undesigned piece of evidence that Reeve told the 
truth out of his own knowledge. 
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come honestly by his death. 
The flattery lavished upon the 
favourite seemed to the colder 
eye of reflection somewhat ex- 
aggerated. No man can keep 
the first place in a jealous 
court by the cut of a doublet 
and the mere exercise of the 
grand manner, and Rochester, 
if he delighted in his escape 
from thraldom, missed _ the 
counsel of Overbury, who had 
been not merely his governor, 
as they said, but his brain. 
A yet heavier blow was struck 
at his power and influence by 
the sudden rise of Villiers. 
James had neither place nor 
inclination for two favourites 
at once, and the triumph of 
Villiers meant nothing less 
than the ruin of Somerset. 
When, therefore, the half-for- 
gotten name of Overbury was 
mentioned, it fell upon the ears 
of those whose policy chimed 
with the discovery of the truth. 
How the secret was first re- 
vealed is uncertain; possibly it 
was never very profound, and 
when its betrayal seemed ex- 
pedient there were not a few 
who could speak with a know- 
ledge of the foul deed. But 
Sir Ralph Winwood was the 
channel whereby the strange 
story reached the royal ears, 
and Sir Ralph heard it from 
Lady Shrewsbury, who, her- 
self a prisoner, had picked 
up the gossip of the Tower. 
Presently another rumour came 
from Trumbull, the British 
Minister at Brussels, that an 
apothecary’s boy, one Reeve, 
had revealed the whole history 
to his servant.1 The gossip 
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spread up and down the city. 
Everywhere there was a re- 
action in Overbury’s favour. 
Those who had been the loud- 
est in denunciation, now in- 
sisted most clamantly upon 
vengeance. The king would 
not lift a hand to shield Somer- 
set. With a fine show of 
justice he declared that the 
evil-doers should be punished. 
“Lord, in what a miserable 
condition shall this Kingdom 
be (the only famous nation for 
hospitality in the world) if our 
tables should become such a 
snare as none could eat with- 
out danger of his life,” said he, 
and thus saying called down 
God’s curse upon himself and 
his posterity for ever if he 
spared any that were found 
guilty. 

The sword of justice fell first 
upon the heads of the guilty 
hirelings, against whom the 
prosecution was conducted with 
a zeal and energy inspired by 
the king himself. Weston 
went to the gallows, having 
expressed a hopeless hope 
that “they would not make 
a net to catch the little 
fishes, and let the great go.” 
The infamous Franklin mur- 
mured so many confessions in 
jail that none would give them 
credit. Mrs Turner was ac- 
companied to Tyburn by a vast 
concourse of courtiers and their 
ladies, and died most decently, 
as became so elegant a sorceress. 
It is said that she spent the last 
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days of her life in denouncing 
the errors of papistry, and by 
wearing a yellow-starched ruff 
on the fatal day put an end 
for ever to an ugly fashion. 
Helwes, whom Somerset un- 
gratefully described as the 
worst deserver in this business, 
followed her to the scaffold. In 
the meantime the chief crim- 
inals set their wits at work to 
avert suspicion. Lady Som- 
erset did her best to destroy 
the traces of her guilt, while 
her lord, in Bacon’s memorable 
phrase, instantly began to “sew 
fig-leaves.” He had already 
asked and obtained a general 
pardon. Now he _ searched 
Weston’s house; he bade his 
servants lay hands upon Mrs 
Turner’s papers,—and all in 
vain. The king, now set upon 
justice, left his haughty fav- 
ourite to his fate; and if we 
may believe Weldon, took fare- 
well of him with as fine a 
treachery as ever Somerset had 
shown to his friend, It was 
at Royston, whence, as the 
king well knew, Somerset was 
summoned to arrest and doom. 
“¢FWor God’s sake,’ asked the 
king, ‘when shall I see thee 
again? On my soul, I shall 
neither eat nor sleep until you 
come again.’ The Earl told him 
on Monday, this being Friday. 
‘For God’s sake let me,’ said 
the king; ‘shall I, shall I?’ 
Then lolled about his neck; 
then, ‘for God’s sake, give 
thy lady this kiss for me;’ in 


prescriptions of Dr Mayerne, the famous physician to the king, and the fatal 
clyster is said to have been of his making. A witness called Edward Ryder 
says that he saw Lobell in October 1615, and “told him that it was now 
manifest Overbury was poisoned by an apothecary’s boy in Lime Street. 
Madame Lobell explained to her husband, ‘That must be William, whom you 
sent in to France’; on which he trembled violently, and said that as William 


was leaving his master he gave him a letter of recommendation to Paris.” 
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the same manner at the stairs’ 
head, at the middle of the 
stairs, and at the stairs’ foot. 
The Earl was not in his coach 
when the king used these very 
words (in the hearing of four 
servants), ‘I shall never see his 
face more.’” ‘True, Somerset 
deserved no better at the hands 
of his king; but so sudden and 
callous a forsaking can hardly 
be found within the scope of 
history. 

On May 24, 1616, the 
Countess of Somerset was 
called to answer the charge 
of having murdered Overbury 
in Westminster Hall. It was 
not much more than two 
years since her marvellous 
beauty had dazzled the be- 
holders in the Royal Chapel. 
Now she was bidden to play 
another part, and she assumed 
a@ becoming modesty of garb 
and demeanour. She was 
dressed in “black tammel, a 
cypress chaperon, a cobweb 
lawn ruff, and cuffs.’ She 
had come thither to confess 
her fault and to ask for mercy. 
She pleaded guilty “with a 
low voice, but wonderful fear- 
ful,” and when asked why the 
sentence of death should not 
be pronounced on her, “I can 
much aggravate,” she an- 
swered, “but cannot extenuate 
my fault. I desire mercy, 
and that the lords will inter- 
cede for me to the king.” The 
Earl, who was tried on the fol- 
lowing day, assumed a prouder 
carriage. Refusing to put in a 
plea of guilty, he maintained 
his innocence with an obstin- 
ate fortitude. He turned a 
deaf ear to the eloquent 
persuasion of his sovereign. 


The king was in a fever of 
apprehension and anxiety. So 
many secrets had he shared 
with Somerset, so openly had 
he abandoned him, that he 
feared betrayal even in West- 
minster Hall. He believed unto 
the last minute that Somerset 
would cast some aspersion upon 
him, that he was in some sort 
accessory to his crime, and 
some days before the trial was 
held he wrote such a letter to 
the Governor of the Tower 
as plainly shows the sleepless 
timidity of his mind. “You 
know Somerset’s day of trial 
is at hand,” said he, “and you 
know also what fair means 
I have used to move him by 
confessing the truth to honour 
God and me, and leave some 
place for my mercy to work 
on.” The note of unconscious 
humour which is heard in these 
words does not silence the 
murmurings of fear. Some 
have assumed, therefore, that 
James was indeed accessory ; 
it is far more probable 
that his natural nervousness 
had got the better of him, and 
that he saw in a plea of guilty 
the only sure method of avoid- 
ing scandal. But Somerset was 
obdurate. He was resolved to 
assert his own innocence at all 
costs, and never in an un- 
worthy career did he bear 
himself with so fine dignity as 
when he fought for his life 
before his peers. He brought 
no charge against any one; he 
was content to defend himself. 
The sense of drama, which 
was always his, did not desert 
him in the supreme crisis. He 
put upon him all the marks of 
honour : he wore the cloak, the 
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George, and the other insignia 
of the Garter, as if to prove 
that he still held himself 
worthy of the noble order to 
which he belonged. Imprison- 
ment and dread had already 
set their mark upon him. His 
pale visage, his long beard, his 
eyes sunk in his head, de- 
manded the sympathy of all 
beholders. He was dressed, 
with a severity which became 
the occasion, “in a black satin 
suit, laid with two white laces 
in a seam, a gown of orient 
velvet, lined with unshorn, all 
the sleeves lain with satin lace, 
a pair of gloves with satin tops, 
his hair curled.” Such was the 
guise in which he presented 
himself to the court, and when 
by the flickering light of many 
torches, at the end of a long 
and weary day, he rose to 
address his peers, there was 
none present who was not 
moved by the tragedy and 
picturesqueness of the scene. 
All the forces of chance and 
nature were arrayed against 
him. His wife had mournfully 
confessed her guilt,and it seemed 
(and seems) impossible to the 
impartial mind that he should 
not have shared it. He was 
fighting single-handed against 
the serried ranks of bench and 
bar, with no practice in the 
law and no lawyer to aid 
him. And truly an unlettered 
courtier, opposed by Sir 
Edward Coke upon the bench, 
and by Francis Bacon, the 
King’s Attorney, had no more 
chance of escape than a rat 
in a trap. Somerset did not 
escape, and yet he spoke with 
a strength and clarity which 
surprised his hearers. His 
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hearers were surprised, and 
not persuaded. By a unani- 
mous verdict he was adjudged 
guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged. 

As was but natural, Lord 
and Lady Somerset escaped 
the gallows. There was still 
place, though Somerset had 
not confessed, for the king’s 
mercy to work upon. They 
were committed to the Tower, 
where they spent many weary 
years, and they were stripped 
of all the wealth and lands 
which were the fruit of the 
royal bounty. How lavish 
was this bounty the inventory 
of their possessions is an elo- 
quent testimony. We read 
of bedsteads with gilt pillars, 
and purple velvet furniture ; 
of large Persian, Turkey, and 
Egyptian carpets; of pavilions 
of cobweb lawn, embroidered 
with silk flowers; of tapestries 
representing the wars of Troy 
and Roman story; of many 
pictures, described as “ great 
tables,” and whole - length 
portraits. The jewels and 
plate, with which they em- 
bellished their courtly lives, 
were of a splendour which 
might well have lit the 
spark of jealousy even in 4 
royal breast, and it is easy 
to imagine what was their 
destiny. Not even the Earl’s 
horses were forgotten. A list of 
them was made by the groom 
of his stable, and the best 
distributed according to the 
king’s command. Bay Minion 
was delivered to his Prince’s 
Highness, Black Denny to Lord 
Danvers, and White Steward 
to Sir Charles Howard. The 
partition was pitiless and com- 
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plete. And the popular verdict 
followed the king’s displeasure. 
Lord Somerset, once the fav- 
ourite, presently became the 
mock of the balladmonger.} 
He was scoffed and laughed at 
in many a halting rhyme, until 
he suffered what is worse even 
than contempt—forgetfulness. 
Buried alive in the Tower, he 
was as dead as Overbury, the 
victim of his perfidy. He 
makes but one or two furtive 
reappearances, as one speak- 
ing from the grave. The last 
letter that has come down to us 
from his hand is addressed to 
King James, and is an ardent 
appeal that his estate should 
be returned to him. He fell, 
he declares, rather for want 
of well defending than by the 
force and violence of any proofs, 
and he urges that he, like the 
family of Helwes, might be 
given his estate—a greater gift 
than life, because it extends to 
posterity. “It is not I who 
thus put your Majesty in mind 
importunely,” he writes. “It 
is he that was your creature, 
it is Somerset, with all your 
honours and envious greatness, 
that is now in question ;” and 
even in the extremity of dis- 
grace he confesses to the king 
that he is “the workmanship 
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of his hands, and bears his 
stamp deeply imprinted in all 
the characters of favour.” The 
letter availed him nothing. He 
died a landless and unhappy 
man. Though, when _ they 
emerged from the Tower, he 
lived beneath the same roof 
which sheltered his wife, the 
two accomplices are said never 
again to have exchanged a 
word of amiable greeting. 
And to prove that in this 
drama of Greek intensity the 
hand of Nemesis was far- 
reaching, the daughter whom 
Lady Somerset bore in the 
Tower did not escape the curse, 
Brought up in complete ignor- 
ance of her mother’s crime, 
she grew to womanhood in 
beauty and innocence, and was 
wooed by the Earl of Bedford. 
Despite the opposition of his 
friends, he married her, and still 
she knew nothing of Overbury’s 
death. Then one day she dis- 
covered, by an unhappy chance, 
a time-worn account of the 
trial, and the reading of it 
broke her heart. Surely Over- 
bury was avenged. Surely his 
bitter prophecy was fulfilled 
that Somerset’s name should 
never die, nor he himself leave 
to be the most odious of men. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


1 The ballads, songs, and doggerel verse which describe the death of Overbury 
and the rise and fall of Somerset are many and various. The following passage, 
taken from a manuscript at Belvoir Castle, clearly shows the contemporary 


opinion of the disgraced courtier :— 


‘‘Thou wast a man but of compounded part ; 
Nothing thy own but thy aspiring heart ; 
Thy house Raleigh’s, Westmoreland’s thy land 
Overbury’s thy wit, Essex’ thy wife. So stand 
By Zscp’s law, each bird may pluck his feather, 
And thou stript naked art to wind and weather. 
Yet care of friends, to shelter thee from cold, 
Have mewed thee up in London’s strongest hold. 
Summer is set, and winter is come on, 


Yet Robin Redbreast’s chirping voice is gone.” 
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THE NEW JUNE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


LXIL—MOUNT GRACE, 


TIME is no comforter: he can 
but build a culvert over the 
stream. Below it, for him who 
stands to listen, the full waters 
of memory are still rolling ; but 
above it the traffic of the world 
can now run secure and uninter- 
rupted. By the aid of Time, 
therefore, one man will achieve 
forgetfulness, and call it com- 
fort; another will learn only 
that his life must be hence- 
forth divided — part shared 
cheerfully with all, part deeply 
hidden,— in the brief passage 
from what has been to what 
shall be. 

From forgetfulness John had 
nothing to hope, and the other 
lesson he had not yet mastered. 
He sat in the Common Hall of 
Mount Grace, before a new-lit 
fire with no warmth in it—a 
face and figure so sorrowful in 
every line that the merest 
stranger would have known 
him at once for a man who 
had lost his way in life. He 
had come blindly, almost un- 
consciously, along a road he 
knew, to the only corner where 
he could be sure of finding a 
friend and a hiding-place; but 
beyond the moment of entering 
all was formless to his eyes. 
He knew little of the Car- 
thusian rule, nothing of the 
existence to which Nicholas 
had returned, less than nothing 
of his own possible place in it. 
And now he was here, he sat 


frozen and inert, without pur- 
pose and almost without 
thought. A slow step ap- 
proached, but failed to rouse 
him: it was unfamiliar even 
to his animal sense. At last 
he became aware of a white 
figure standing by him, and 
kind bright eyes looking down 
on him out of a small, round, 
withered face. 

“Peace be with you,” said 
the monk. “I am Father 
Edmund, the guest-master of 
this House. Will you be stay- 
ing long with us?” 

“T hope so,—I don’t know,” 
replied John. “Can I see 
Father Nicholas?” 

“He is Prior now,” said the 
old man, gently garrulous. “ He 
succeeded me this year. But 
he will be in his cell now say- 
ing his office.” 

“Qh, I can wait,” said John. 
“ How long?” 

“Well, dinner comes next.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I might be allowed 
to sit by him for dinner,” John 
suggested. 

“We all dine alone, except on 
Sundays and Chapter feasts.” 

“What do you do after 
dinner?” 

“The reverend Prior has to 
see the Coadjuteur and the 
other officials.” 

John was silent. 

“Then at noon there is 
the Third Ave Maria; after 
that e 
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“Yes—after that?” 

“We are free till Vespers for 
our own work. The reverend 
Prior is very busy: he is 
writing a book.” 

“T will venture to break in 
upon his book,” said John. 

Father Edmund shook his 
head. ‘No one from outside 
is allowed to enter the Great 
Cloister.” 

Grief had made John patient, 
but he frowned at this. 

“Tg there not a moment of 
the day,” he asked, “at which 
your reverend Prior can speak 
to an old friend?” 

The monk looked kinder still, 
but continued to enjoy the 
sound of his own voice. 

“After Vespers,” he replied, 
“there is supper, in our cells 
again, and then the Fourth 
Ave Maria, and after that 
the last office, and bed. It is 
a busy day; and then there 
is the night office too.” 

“Will you be good enough,” 
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said John, “ to tell the reverend 
Prior that John Marland is 
here, and let him make his 
own arrangements for seeing 
me.” 

“T will ask Father Robert, 
the reverend Coadjuteur, to 
do so, if you wish.” The 
tone was one of pleading, 
almost of remonstrance, 

“T am afraid I do wish,” 
said John a little stiffly. 

Father Edmund shook his 
head with an indulgent smile. 

“Very well, very well; but 
if every one thought to force 
a& way in here——” 

John almost laughed. “You 
need not be afraid,” he said. 
“TI have found it easier to 
take the king’s castle of 
Windsor.” 

“TI know nothing of castles 
or of kings,” replied the monk, 
“but this is the Blessed 
Solitude of St Bruno;” and 
with that he glided gently 
from the room. 


LXIII,—FROM TIME TO ETERNITY. 


Nicholas entered almost im- 
mediately : at the sight of him 
John’s heart seemed to break 
its cold iron bands and beat 
again with the pulse of life. 
But of the two friends, as they 
clasped hands and looked into 
each other’s eyes, one alone 
was agitated: the monk’s face 
showed no sign of any feelings 
but affection and surprise. 

John saw this, but was silent: 
he brought news—such news 
as he had never brought to any 
hearer before; but something 
within him revolted against 
the crude ready phrases of 


everyday, and he could think 
of none better. 

“You are welcome, John, 
but you are unexpected.” The 
words were a question, and 
John was again conscious of 
the perfect tranquillity of the 
questioner: there was more 
behind it than mere ignorance. 
As for himself, dumbness still 
held him: he was looking at 
the truth, in his effort to relate 
it, more directly than he had 
yet dared to do, and it smote 
him cruelly in the face. 

‘‘T am alone,” he said. 
If any one could have mis- 
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taken the significance of the 
words, it was not Nicholas 
Love. 

‘Here we are all alone,” he 
replied. 

Not the reply itself, but the 
calm unstrained confidence of 
the speaker’s tone, sounded in 
John’s ears like a message of 
comfort; but it seemed to come 
from far off, like a shout of 
encouragement from a distant 
battlement, a city of refuge 
beyond his power to reach. 

“ Nicholas,” he said, “Tom 
has gone.” 

His lips seemed barely to 
move, but he heard the words 
echoing as in a vault, loud and 
terrible. He stared at Nich- 
olas, and thought he had missed 
his mark ; the monk’s face was 
still full of comfort, still had 
the old light in it—that strange 
mingling of irony and tender- 


ness. 
“Gone?” he replied. ‘You 
make me anxious.” The dry 


humour of the voice, character- 
istic and familiar as it was, 
completed John’s deception. 

“ Ah!” he cried, “if anxiety 
were all! It is too late to be 
anxious —he is gone, I tell 
you, gone ; I was there, I saw 
the end.” 

“T understand,” said Nich- 
olas with gentle certainty of 
touch. “I did not mistake 
you. But I am still anxious— 
about the manner of his going.” 

Half the sadness fell from 
John’s face: he looked up. 

“You need not have been 
troubled about that,” he ans- 
wered. 

“ But I was,” said the monk. 

John looked prouder still: 
his head rose like a flower after 
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heavy rain, but he found noth- 
ing to say. 

“You were trying to make 
a prince of him,”’ Nicholas con- 
tinued. “It is a perilous pro- 
cess ; I feared lest time might 
have failed you.” 

“Tt needed little time or try- 
ing,” replied John; “he was 
born noble.” 

“Yes,” said the monk, “of 
the house of Holland: with God 
all things are possible.” 

John smiled, a faint and re- 
luctant smile. 

“My dear Nicholas! But 
you may well say ‘all things,’ 
you have no idea of what he 
really was—you have been 
away so long. He was the 
king’s right hand, the leader of 
them all; he fought the finest 
battle you ever saw, and then 
made a march half across Eng- 


land—he saved the whole 
army.” 
“But not himself,” said 
Nicholas. 


John made a quick gesture 
of impatience. “It was a 
chance—the merest chance!” 

“Ah!” said the monk. 
“Chance !—you are out of my 
depth there.” 

“They trapped us—just seven 
of us, away from the rest.” 

“Then he died fighting?” 
asked Nicholas with real anx- 
iety. 

“There was no fighting,” 
answered John regretfully. 
“They chose the axe: Salis- 
bury was too lordly to end with 
a scuffle. I was sorry myself, 
and I know Tom was too.” 

“You are too modest,” said 
the other warmly. ‘‘ You have 
done well, John, very well, and 
I congratulate you.” 
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“ Nicholas !” 

“But think a moment,” re- 
plied the monk. “Don’t look 
at things upside down. What 
have you been working and I 
been praying for, these many 
years? And now you tell me 
that in spite of all the dangers 
and difficulties, this boy has 
lived with honour and died in 
a good eause, forgiving his 
enemies and at peace with 
God. Is that not true?” 

“Yes,” said John, “it is 
true; but he is dead all the 
same—you can’t alter that.” 

“Perhaps not,” Nicholas re- 
plied ; “but you have gone far 
towards altering it yourself.” 

“IT?” asked John. “What 
do you mean?” 

“You have come here.” 

“You are wrong,” cried John 
bitterly. ‘“I have changed 
nothing, I have only prolonged 
the separation. I thought I 
was escaping: I will go back 
—they will make short work 
of my misery down there.” 

“Down there is one way,” 
said the monk. “But I can 
show you a nearer one. Come 
with me,” 

He took Joha by the arm 
and led him out. They passed 
through a postern door into 
the court; it had been the 
garden of the old house and 
was still laid down in smooth 
turf, but the high bank of 
wood behind was bare and 
hollow as John had never seen 
it, and beneath the wood, to 
the east of the house, now lay 
a range of buildings, dividing 
the plateau like a massive dam, 
and completely cutting off the 
northern half of it from view. 
“There are changes here,” 
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said Nicholas, reading his com- 
panion’s thought, “but this is 
still the place you knew: you 
must come farther yet.” 

They turned to the left and 
passed the west front of the 
church: the wall of the Great 
Cloister was before them, a 
bulk of solid stone, broken only 
by a heavy door of oak studded 
with iron. Even to the great 
strength of Nicholas the door 
yielded with ponderous slow- 
ness, and then, of its own 
weight, swung to again with a 
deep final clash. They stood 
within the Solitude of St 
Bruno. 

“My brother,” said the monk, 
“you have come from Time 
into Eternity: does not that 
alter the world for you ?—look 
again.” 

John was silent: before him 
in the pale winter sunlight he 
saw a wide space of green 
lawn, stretching empty and 
level around a conduit of carved 
gray stone. On every side it 
was bounded by the cloister 
wall, above which rose at 
regular intervals the rigid out- 
lines of the Carthusian cells. 

“T see,” he replied at last. 
“It is very different, but it is 
still a place where men live.” 

“And where they die,” said 
Nicholas; “but in the life of 
Time, Death is the end; in the 
life of Eternity, it is only an 
incident.” 

John’s eyes were fixed on the 
closed and silent door of a cell 
opposite, on the far side of the 
cloister. 

“T am trying to under- 
stand,” he replied; “but it is 
so shadowy. Eternity is no- 
thing to me if I cannot find 
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again what I have lost. 
don’t offer me that?” 

“You have lost much,” the 
monk answered, “but what 
you have lost was only a part: 
I offer you the whole. Your 
pain is temporary, but it will 
be repeated many times: my 
remedy is final. Drink of 
the water which I show you, 
and you shall never thirst 
again.” 

John did not move. “I 
trust you, Nicholas,” he said, 
“but I am not sure that that 
is what I want. Even now it 
seems to me that I would 
rather thirst and go unsatis- 
fied, than cease to care alto- 
gether.” 

“You will not cease to care,” 
replied the monk. “You will 
cease to care about this or 
that; but for the one great good, 
in which all things are summed 
up and perfected, you will care 
as you have never cared before 
—supremely, without possi- 
bility of sorrow or fear.” 

There was no irony in his 
voice now,—of himself at any 
rate he was speaking the plain- 
est truth. John turned and 
looked at him with the patient 
weakness of a sick man,—a 
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look with no active belief in it, 
but with no resistance, 

“You are very good, 
Nicholas,” he said, “but surely 
you forget—I am not one of 
you. I have no right to live 
here.” 

“True, but you have no 
right to live anywhere else.” 

The cold shock of material 
fact roused John from his 
languor; this, at least, was 
a motive upon which he could 
act. 

“What a fool I am,” he 
exclaimed, “to stand arguing 
when there is no choice—for- 
give me, Nicholas.” 

The monk. looked at him 
more tenderly than ever, and 
more ironically: here was a 
man who had hesitated over 
the life eternal, but who 
grasped at the life temporal 
as a matter of course. 

“You will stay then—since 
there is no choice?” 

“T will stay, most grate- 
fully,” John replied; “but I 
don’t know how you will get 
over all the difficulties.” 

“There will be no diffi- 
culties,” said the Prior. ‘The 
cause of our lord Richard is 
the cause of God.” 


LXIV.—AN IMPERFECT VOCATION. 


Nicholas was right: there 
were no. difficulties: the 
Fathers of Mount Grace at 
this time numbered only eight, 
and all of them were devoted 
to their founder and their law- 
ful king. A formal Chapter 
was held: but whatever were 
the questions submitted to it 
by the Prior, they were decided 





unanimously and without de- 
bate—upon what principles 
John himself never asked or 
heard. He was an outlaw and 
an exile from his own world: 80 
long as the monastery granted 
him the asylum which he could 
find nowhere else, it was 
nothing to him whether he 
figured on its books as guest, 
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novice, or conversus; the dress 
and daily routine prescribed 
for him were a necessary dis- 
guise, his mind—he told him- 
self—was his own, the mind of 
a free man. 

The Prior made no such 
error: he knew that where 
escape was impossible freedom 
could be but nominal, and even 
the independence of the mind 
was not likely to stand unim- 
paired by the practice of a rule 
so carefully planned as that of 
St Bruno, so potent to win over 
and dominate the human will. 
He knew then that the position 
he was creating was from the 
beginning not what John under- 
stood it to be. So much was 
inevitable: but he also foresaw 
that it would in the course of 
time become far more widely 
different from anything that 
John at present imagined or 
desired. If the clear eyes of 
his native honesty did not 
blink at the prospect, it was 
because he evidently believed 
that he was only passing off 
gold for brass upon a friend 
too short-sighted and too much 
troubled to know where his 
own advantage lay. 

With the best of intentions, 
then, everything was made as 
easy as possible for John, and 
he was enabled to slip into his 
new groove without a shock, 
without even a momentary jar. 
The reverend Coadjuteur and 
novice-master, Father Robert, 
to whose especial care he was 
committed, showed something 
like genius in the tact with 
which he dovetailed a past and 
& present undeniably discon- 
tinuous. There was so much 
kindly simplicity and so little 
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appearance of premeditation 
about his method that it would 
be perhaps unjust to speak of 
it as a method at all; but it 
might fairly be said that from 
an observation of this good old 
monk’s conduct it would be 
possible to sketch the outline 
of a thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment for use in cases of im- 
perfect vocation. 

Long afterwards this outline 
became faintly visible to John 
himself. He remembered how, 
among the duties and restric- 
tions now laid upon him, the 
more novel were made of least 
account, while prominence was 
given—when occasion arose, 
but not otherwise—to those 
which were most likely to 
recall his old - accustomed 
service. The only real con- 
trast—it was continually sug- 
gested to him—lay between the 
cruelty and disloyalty of the 
worldlings whose contact he 
had fled, and the selfless devo- 
tion of the community that was 
now his refuge: his soul was 
bidden to go daily about the 
walls of the eternal city, to 
mark well her foundations, her 
sweet order, her towers of 
lonely thought, and exhorted 
daily to bear a part in setting 
up with greater stateliness the 
impregnable bulwarks of her 
peace. Not only those ideas 
but the very words themselves 
had their effect upon him: he 
gained a loftier view of his 
downfall and his deliverance, 
and found comfort in that 
which a year ago he would 
have scorned as an empty 
incantation. 

Silent though he was, and 
evidently much occupied with 
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thoughts which none could 
guess at, his docility and pro- 
gress in the rudiments of re- 
ligion were plainly visible to 
his new friends, and rapidly 
endeared him to them. Being 
themselves of gentle birth, they 
were able both to feel and to 
express a sympathy which was 
not only very welcome, but was 
actually more congenial to 
him than the loud friendliness 
of many of his fellows in the 
New June. He found, too, in 
the silence and isolation which 
were the rule during the greater 
part of the week, a relief from 
the strain of ordinary social 
life, where each of the casual 
meetings of every day goes to 
make up an expenditure of force 
in which personality seems at 
times to be running com- 
pletely to waste. 

Before long the greater tran- 
quillity of his mind began to be 
reflected in his face, Father 
Robert, who with all his exper- 
ience was by temperament an 
enthusiast, could not but be- 
lieve in the imminence of a real 
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conversion: after a fortnight 
he was confident of it, at the 
end of a month he was not sure 
that it had not already taken 
place. The Prior was wiser: 
he knew John better, and real- 
ised that what time has built, 
only long time can destroy 
and build afresh ; he combated 
his Coadjuteur’s optimism with 
a full quiver of his sharpest 
humour, and forbade any pre- 
mature attempt to inquire into 
John’s view of his own position. 
But he was himself uncon- 
sciously moved to hope: he 
began to see in his old friend 
something more than a refugee; 
beneath the hard dry surface 
of his irony the desire of all 
these years was at last putting 
forth tender and sanguine 
shoots. He was always the 
happier for John’s presence in 
church: and there were mo- 
ments when a vision filled his 
eyes and his voice failed him. 
‘“‘ He asked life of thee,” chanted 
the rest, “ and thou gavest him 
a long life, even for ever and 
ever.” 


LXV.—-THE SOLITUDE OF ST BRUNO. 


John was indeed making 
progress, if not exactly in the 
direction supposed by his 
friends. Within a month he 
had recovered his nerve, both 
physical and moral: his mind 
rose as from a bed of sickness 
and began to look once more 
with clear sight upon the road 
before and after. One imme- 
diate discovery was the realisa- 
tion of the full meaning of the 
Carthusian rule. After the 
kindly ministrations of the first 





few days he was left more and 
more completely to himself: 
he found in his cell a remote- 
ness he had not conceived as 
possible—a solitude within a 
solitude. 

The great principle of the 
Charterhouse is this twofold 
loneliness—isolation of the com- 
munity from the world, isola- 
tion of each member from the 
others. Like a shower of drops 
falling through a clear wind- 
less void towards the pool of 
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eternity, these souls shall pur- 
sue their flight in unison, but 
each untouched and unhindered 
by the rest: to every one of 
them the universe shall be a 
shadow, his nearest fellow a 
mystery, and himself no longer 
a self, but a being alreadysurren- 
dered tobe merged in the Divine. 

First, then, the Order must 
be cut off from men. Father 
Edmund, when he said that no 
one from outside was allowed 
to enter the inner enclosure, 
spoke only half the truth. He 
might have added that no one 
who had once entered was ever 
allowed to pass outside again. 
For the Carthusian, so long as 
he still draws the breath of 
mortality, the wall of the Great 
Cloister is the boundary of the 
material world: there lies his 
every occupation,—his cell, 
church, chapter-house, frater, 
and library; and even when 
on one day in the week he 
walks for an hour or two 
beyond the precincts, he is still 
surrounded by the whole com- 
munity, and still, like an am- 
bassador abroad, carries his 
native laws and limitations 
with him. He sees no stranger’s 
face, hears no stranger’s voice: 
even in church the guests of the 
monastery must sit silently in 
a place where they are invisible 
to him. Finally, he has no 
concern with the welfare of 
those outside: he is not, even 
for guidance, an element in 
their social life. The Carthus- 
ian must not preach, like a 
Franciscan or Dominican, or 
teach, like a Benedictine: though 
he cultivate his own garden 
with skill, he may not go afield 
and farm like a Cistercian. 
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Even his religious offices are 
for the community only: out- 
side the Great Cloister and its 
church he may neither hear a 
confession, nor administer the 
last sacraments to a dying 
neighbour, nor bury him when 
dead, unless it is beyond possi- 
bility for another priest to be 
found. In such a case the rule 
is not only relaxed but reversed 
—the service required must be 
rendered at all costs; and it 
was no doubt in reliance upon 
the letter of this provision that 
Nicholas Love had been requisi- 
tioned for the education of the 
king’s young nephews. His 
long and reluctant absence 
served the purpose of the 
Order: his knowledge of human 
nature was beyond that of his 
fellows, and he enforced the 
rule all the more strictly now 
because he had himself suffered 
so deeply from leaving its 
shelter for a time. 

John saw then that in the 
House of Mount Grace he had 
reached an absolute asylum: 
he was no longer in the same 
world as the enemies who 
hated him. But the place 
bore a grimmer aspect when 
he realised that he was hardly 
less isolated from the men 
among whom he lived. The 
Carthusian is eternally alone. 
He may not speak with his 
fellow in private: meeting by 
chance in the cloister, each 
must draw his hood over his 
face, and pass without a word 
or a look, Even on Sundays 
and Chapter feasts, when dinner 
is served in the frater instead 
of in the cells, no talking is 
permitted: even during the 
brief hours of the weekly walk 
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or other recreation, when con- 
versation is enjoined, it must 
be general and on the most 
general subjects. Kindliness 
and fellowship there may be 


LXVI.—A VOICE 


For any one brought early 
under such a rule it must be, 
John began to think, a kind of 
living death, an entombment 
of all that makes up life as he 
had hitherto understood and 
valued it. Religious offices, 
work, recreation, the care of 
the body and the cut-and-dried 
intercourse of the community— 
these, in the perfection of the 
system, would be no more than 
the half-conscious acts of men 
living in a phantasmal world. 
The case was very different for 
one who, like himself, brought 
with him into the desert a 
whole universe of his own, 
crowded with clearly seen 
figures and ringing with un- 
forgettable voices. It was hard 
to believe that he too might in 
the end find rest in this conse- 
crated grave; for even in the 
sleep of death there must come 
to him dreams that no requiem 
could effectually charm away. 
To him, as to his companions, 
his surroundings might in the 
end become unreal; but the 
vivid life, the life within, would 
always be for him the past 
rather than the future, the 
warm, bright, terrible life 
which he had left rather than 
any that hope could set before 


This unworthiness, this pre- 
destined failure to learn the 
lesson of the Order, might 
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upon the surface: but the life 
of the individual soul must be 
untroubled and uncomforted, 
utterly and for ever untouched 
by any other soul of man. 


FROM WITHOUT. 


have troubled him: but he 
soon perceived that even to 
his superiors the world of their 
experience was not in practice 
so wholly abandoned or for- 
gotten. It would have needed 
a more remote Thebaid than 
the Cleveland Hills to place 
Nicholas Love beyond all touch 
with the years which he had 
once shared with John Mar- 
land and his young lords. John 
remembered the tenderness of 
his welcome, the readiness with 
which his own long story had 
been received, the interest, none 
the less keen for being mainly 
spiritual, which Nicholas had 
betrayed in the fate of the 
boy whom he had taught and 
loved. Decidedly, though he 
was dead to the world, the 
world was not yet dead to 
him—he, too, was visited in 
his sleep by dreams. 

These thoughts were further 
confirmed one afternoon in 
March, when John was sum- 
moned to wait on the Prior 
in the hour of leisure before 
Vespers. 

He found Nicholas at work 
in his cell: before him on the 
table a book stood open, care- 
fully propped in a wooden rest 
which appeared to have been 
made for it. To guard it 
further from being soiled dur- 
ing the long process of trans- 
lation, the volume had been 
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completely sewn up in a cover 
of brown holland; but John 
recognised it at a glance for 
the copy of St Bonaventura’s 
Meditations which Gian Gale- 
azzo had given to Nicholas 
upon a memorable day at 
Pavia. For a moment, as his 
eyes rested on its clear Italian 
characters, the narrow walls of 
gray stone vanished and he 
saw another Charterhouse ris- 
ing under a southern sky. The 
vision passed, but left his brain 
in a strange tumult; and the 
Prior’s face, when he turned 
to him, confessed an agita- 
tion akin, he thought, to his 
own. 

It may well have been so; 
but Nicholas had yet another 
cause to trouble his thoughts. 

“John,” he said in a slow 
restrained voice, “you know 
how earnestly I have desired 
to shelter you from all outside 
influences — from associations 
that could trouble your solitary 
blessedness. I have tried to 
keep the rule of our Order as 
strictly in your case as in my 
own. But even here there will 
come from time to time ‘i 

He paused. John saw that 
there was news, news from 
outside, and he felt the 
unknown message knocking 
loudly upon the doors of his 
heart. 

“We have some obligations 
which we cannot renounce. We 
are bound, for instance, to pray 
for certain benefactors, and, 
after their death, for their 
souls.” He paused again. John 
made a murmur of assent. “I 
am in doubt at this moment 
whether we should pray for 
the earthly wellbeing of our 
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sovereign lord, King Richard, 
or for the repose of his 
soul.” 

John’s eyes flashed. “ Why 
do you doubt?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“A report of his death has 
come. It is said that his body 
was borne through the streets 
of London by order of his 
cousin, Henry of Lancaster. 
The messenger saw the pro- 
cession, but he seems to sus- 
pect a trick of some kind.” 

“Tt is likely enough,” said 
John bitterly. “We have 
nothing to complain of there. 
John Holland spread such lies 
broadcast: he swore to the 
people that Richard was march- 
ing with a hundred thousand 
men, and he dressed the Secre- 
tary Maudelyn up to act the 
part.” 

“Ah!” said Nicholas, “but 
by this time John Holland is 
doing what he can to atone for 
that. What I want is your 
judgment on the truth of the 
report; you know the Duke 
of Lancaster’s character — or 
do you think the _ king’s 
health " 

“No, no,” cried John. “It 
is not true, it cannot be true.” 

“Think well,” said the Prior. 
“You and I have heard of men 
dying even more unexpectedly, 
by violence and treachery not 
less horrible than this would 
be.” 

John avoided his eyes. “I 
know,” he answered in a lower 
tone, “but Henry is not quite 
like that. He would forge an 
Indulgence or a title to the 
crown, but not murder in cold 
blood. He is not 

“Not man enough,” said 
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Nicholas in the dry quiet voice 
that John knew. “Very well,” 
he continued, “that will do. 
We must decide one way or the 
other, and we cannot ascertain 
the truth; it was your feeling 
that I wanted to know.” 

‘“‘T feel certain,” replied John. 
“T cannot tell you why.” 

The Prior drew his sheet of 
manuscript towards him and 
took up his pen. “Then on 
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Sunday we shall still pray for 
Richard, King of England.” 

John as he went out remem- 
bered a day when he had vowed 
to say that prayer every night 
of his life. The recollection 
continued to haunt him: lying 
awake an hour before dawn, he 
heard or thought he heard, in 
the woods above the cloister, a 
voice that was like the voice of 
William the Singer. 


LXVII.—THE PRIOR’S WISDOM. 


The question which the Prior 
had put into plain words was 
not the only one to which he 
sought — and obtained — an 
answer. He had in fact learned 
almost nothing about Richard, 
but a good deal about John: 
evidently, though for others 
the king might be buried for 
ever beneath the donjon of 
Pontefract or the high altar of 
Langley, for one at least of his 
servants his name was still a 
trumpet-call. The Prior sighed 
as he thought of his own hopes; 
so far his grafting had been a 
failure—the tree was throwing 
a wild shoot after all. He 
must sharpen the edge of his 
vigilance and cut back this 
hardy growth once more: 
patience and the years were on 
his side, against him only the 
coarse original nature of the 
human sap. In the end he 
would get the heavenly rose 
he desired. 

He might have done better 
to take an image from the 
March fires on the moor above. 
The spark had been rekindled 
in John’s blood; it was but 
smouldering and creeping,— 





hardly known or feared yet, 
even by himself, but ready for 
the first breath of living air to 
blow it into power. Heather 
once fired is ill stuff to trample 
out: small wonder if the mov- 
ing winds of three years were 
at last too much for Nicholas 
and all his priests. 

Even now he was on guard: 
but the first stirring of the flame 
was close at hand, and escaped 
his precautions: it was indeed 
his own most anxious fore- 
thought which brought about 
the mischief. On a cold, clear 
evening near the end of March, 
long after Vespers were over 
and the sunset had faded up 
the hill, long after every other 
inmate of the cloister was 
asleep, the Prior was still 
pacing his cell in great per- 
plexity. When the full moon 
had risen and it wanted but 
half an hour to the call for the 
night office, he crossed the 
court and knocked upon the 
door of John’s cell. 

John took the sound for the 
excitator’s usual summons, and 
wondered why the man was 
so long in lighting the lamp. 
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When the knock was repeated 
he sprang from his pallet, and 
came out into the living-room. 
It was lit only by a shaft of 
moonlight which slanted across 
the end of it: from the dusk 
nearer the door came the voice 
of Nicholas, like a voice in a 
dream. 

“ John, I have come to warn 
you of a danger. To-morrow 
there will be a burial-service 
here: among those who will 
attend it-—those who are in 
the guest-house at this moment 
—there will be some who were 
once known to you.” 

John began to tremble in the 
cold night air. ‘“ Who are 
they?” he asked. 

“Tf you are as self-willed as 
you used to be,” said Nicholas, 
“you will repeat that question 
till I answer it: you will stand 
among the rest of us to-morrow, 
you will see and be seen, you 
will be in pain, perhaps in 
mortal peril.” 

The voice was measured and 
firm, but John could inter- 
pret the faintest inflections of 
it: he knew that Nicholas 
was anxious in no ordinary 
degree. 

“Tf I were not so self-willed,” 
he asked, “what should I 
do?” 

“You would go out early 
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and stay away all day—up on 
the moor—any where.” 

John reflected. “I wonder,” 
he said at last, “why you gave 
me the choice—why you didn’t 
simply send me out of the way 
without telling me?” 

“No doubt,” replied Nicho- 
las, “that would have been 
more masterly.” 

The tone rang in John’s 
heart: a hundred chords of 
memory chimed to it. But on 
the other side memories were 
calling too: and sheer curiosity 
pricked him unendurably. Yet 
again he drew back as he 
realised how for his sake 
Nicholas had laid aside the 
authority of the Prior, the 
craft of the priest. 

“T told you,” said the dry 
measured voice once more, “ be- 
cause I dared not do other- 
wise: I feared you would find 
me out,” 

John knew that this was 
true, and the candour of it 
conquered him. 

“You should have been a 
knight,” he said, and added 
abruptly, “Very well, I will 

~ a 
y A bell sounded from the 
church: he drew on his cowl 
and followed the Prior along 
the deep shadow of the east- 
ward cloister. 


LXVIII.—A LOVER’S LUCK. 


John slept little that night, 
but when he rose to a still 
sunny morning he had no sense 
of fatigue—his nerves were 
only the more delicately set for 
pain or pleasure. His mind, 
as he left the Great Cloister, 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO. MCXXI. 





was a battlefield swarming 
with quick and _ violent 
thoughts, partisans in the 
struggle between curiosity and 
resolve. Outside by the por- 
ter’s lodge he resisted a last 
wild onset: there on the right 
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of the gateway lay the little 
door to the privy staircase of 
the guest - house—the door 
which led to the separate 
chambers for visitors of rank. 
To know who was sleeping 
there now he would have 
stormed the entry in the face 
of anything that wore material 
armour. But he had given his 
word to Nicholas: and there 
was this too to console him, 
that welcome as a face from the 
past would be, it could never, 
he knew, be the face of his 
dreams: Margaret must be 
long ago safe beyond seas. 

He turned out of the gate 
and along the front of the 
guest-house, hooded and deep 
in thought. Once past the 
long unfinished west side of 
the cloister, the choice of direc- 
tion must be made: as he 
stood at the corner of the wall, 
with a new and pleasant sense 
of freedom, he caught sight of 
the roof of his own cell, and 
was seized with a wayward 
desire to view his narrow little 
home from outside. On his 
left lay the end of the ridge 
leading to the Hollow Dell: he 
went straight up it like a boy 
on a holiday, and came quickly 
to the spot where three years 
ago he had talked of the pro- 
posed founding of Mount 
Grace, and looked down upon 
its site. 

Yes, it was here that he had 
rebelled against the thought of 
losing Nicholas ; just here that 
he had thrown himself face 
downwards among the bracken ; 
and there, under the trees on 
the edge, there he had looked 
for his friend again and found 
in his place—Margaret. 


Where she had stood a figure 
was standing now —a figure 
like her, her very wraith, her- 
self. For a moment he was 
motionless: his whole vitality, 
as if dazed by a lightning- 
flash, seemed to wait and listen 
for the heart -shaking rever- 
beration that must follow. 
Then, as he saw that he was 
unrecognised, a rage came upon 
him like the rage of battle. 
He strode forward, sweeping 
back his hood upon his shoul- 
ders and lifting his head as a 
wave towers before breaking. 
He heard her voice, as he 
swept up and overhung her 
and engulfed her bodily, fall 
from alarm and sharp sur- 
prise to a deep swirl of sob- 
bing content. They spoke 
together, but their speech was 
no more than the outrush of 
the foam over the pebbles. 

They drew apart at last, 
but settled down upon the 
edge of the bank hand in 
hand. 

“So this is where you were!” 
she said, with a glance at his 
white dress. 

“T had to take their livery,” 
he answered, “but I am no 
monk.” 

“T like you in white,” she 
said, looking fondly at him. 
“But what are you, then?” 

“ An outlaw—a dead man— 
a head and quarters, like any 
other loyal servant of the 
king.” 

“Don’t be bitter,” she en- 
treated. ‘This cannot last— 
it must not; you couldn’t hide 
for ever.” 

“Where will you take me?” 

She clasped his hand closer 
and shook her head. 
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‘We must be patient: any- 
thing may happen. Who 
could have told, when they 
caught us at Liverpool, that 
we should be here to-day?” 

He remembered a word of 
the Prior’s. 

“What brings you here? 
A burial? Yes; you are in 
black.” 

She could not speak: her 
eyes tried to tell him the un- 
utterable. 

“We have only just got 
leave,” she said at last,— 
“leave, I mean, to take it 
down. It was on London 
Bridge, with the rest, until St 
Gregory’s day. We asked to 
bury it here, because he was 
their Founder.” 

He clenched his teeth and 
looked away. 

“Then they are friends now 
—your lady and Henry?” he 
said. 

“Every one is her friend 
now; but she is no friend of 
theirs.” 

He longed to take up that 
“now” and see what lay be- 
neath it; but he shrank from 
seeming to accuse Joan, and 
he shrank yet more from ask- 
ing, even indirectly, whether 
Richard still lived or not. 
Before they parted he must 
dare that question; but from 
moment to moment he put it 
from him. 

They talked of a hundred 
other things: of their hopes 
of pardon or protection, of 
Edmund’s unexpected succes- 
sion to the earldom, of Lord 
Stafford’s power at Court: but 
all came round again to this, 
all seemed to turn inevitably 
about this one centre. Richard 
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or Henry—which was the pole 
by which John must steer 
his perplexed and dangerous 
course? Yet still he could 
not force his anxiety to speak 
out: he dreaded lest the truth 
should drive the  cloud- 
rack over his one hour of 
happiness. 

Meanwhile Time was fleeting 
over them, invisible and swift 
as the wind. Down below 
white figures were passing 
along the cloister alley. The 
Fathers were returning from 
conventual mass; and by that, 
and that alone, he knew that 
he had been away two hours 
in fairyland. Then up the 
hillside came the sound of a 
bell,—a single, cold, dead note, 
not swung, but hammered out 
minute by minute. Margaret 
started to her feet. 

“Qh, wait!” cried John. 
“You have half an hour yet. 
Tell me,” he went on hur- 
riedly, “I must know — what 
of the king? They said he 
had died.” 

“They said so. I cannot 
tell: no one knows,” 

“Forgive me,” he said, tak- 
ing both her hands. “I must 
know. Does Edmund _be- 
lieve?” 

“ Edmund—yes.” 

“And you?” 

She did not answer at once. 
Her eyes were soft with a 
maternal tenderness as she 
looked at him. What—if she 
were to revive its hopes— 
what would the boyish heart 
of loyalty be daring next? 

Nevertheless she decided for 
truth. 

“T believe that Richard is 
alive: far away, perhaps,—in 
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Scotland, they say,—but alive 
and well.” 

The wave rose more trium- 
phantly than before: his eyes 
shone above her like spray in 
sunlight. Once more she lay 
in his arms and looked up 
at him with the surrender 
that sees so far beyond its 
conqueror. 

Then the minute-bell called 
them again with the cold in- 
exorable voice of separation. 

He stood to watch her as 
she went down the _ slope. 
When she had disappeared 


LXIX.—THE 


Margaret came again with 
her mistress to Mount Grace in 
August; and twice more dur- 
ing John’s long captivity. On 
each of these great days the 
Prior of his own accord sent 
John to the guest-house; he 
knew the bird was not yet 
tamed, but he knew, too, the 
impossibility of escape. To 
forbid such lovers to meet 
would have been to drive them 
to desperation; and though 
these glimpses of a single hour 
might very probably be undo- 
ing the patient work of the 
months between, yet they could 
do nothing, he trusted, towards 
taking John back into the 
world. The usurper had re- 
fused Joan permission to bring 
her husband’s body from Ciren- 
cester to Mount Grace: he was 
not likely to pardon the living 
while he still persecuted the 
dead. 

So Nicholas did not despair ; 
nor did he fight for John’s soul 
any the less keenly because he 
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round the angle of the wall, 
he drew his hood over his 
face and followed with long 
springing strides. 

A quarter of an hour later 
the Prior began the Office for 
the Dead beside an open grave 
on the south side of the 
church. In the presence of 
two ladies and other mourners 
from outside the members of 
the Community were closely 
hooded: but every one of 
them was present, and some 
among them were deeply 
moved. 


MESSENGER. 


fought according to the usage 
of chivalry rather than that of 
churchmanship. To the subtle 
among priests all methods are 
said to be good in their place: 
Nicholas acted as a master in 
the craft would have acted, but 
he did so by the sheer instinct 
of simplicity. 

John accepted his kindness 
gratefully, without any thought 
of motives. For him Mar- 
garet’s coming had changed 
everything. He had realised 
that his thoughts were becom- 
ing more religious, but he now 
perceived that they were still 
in the main not thoughts about 
religion—they had as little as 
ever to do with any kind of pro- 
fessionalism. He had learned 
to look at all things in the 
light of Eternity ; but even so 
he hoped—how ardently—to 
achieve life to the full, to have 
it whole, not mutilated, not 
monastic, but with all its nat- 
ural body parts and passions, 
the danger and the mastery. 
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This desire, this resolve, was 
only half conscious: it came of 
itself; but his councils with 
Margaret brought him insight 
of another kind to strengthen 
it. She was by allegiance an 
enemy, but still, as on the day 
when they first met, an enemy 
who would accept no craven 
surrender. When he asked if 
Richard still lived, she had told 
him the truth of her belief, and 
always she kept alive in him 
the hope to strike another 
stroke for the cause that was 
not hers. Henry of Lancaster, 
it is true, had by this time dis- 
illusioned most of his friends ; 
but if he had been all she once 
believed, she would still have 
sent her man to do a man’s 
duty for the master he had 
chosen. 

This was a real illumination 
to John : he got from her, what 
a@ man of his active tempera- 
ment seldom gets, a sight of 
the thread upon which his own 
acts and fortunes had all been 
hung. He had been born and 
bred to loyalty: it was in his 
blood to devote his strength 
proudly to that which was 
greater than himself, and from 
the first the king’s service had 
been his horizon of hope. Wil- 
liam the Singer had pointed 
him to it when it was still far 
off beneath the rainbow: Tom 
and Edmund had led him 
straight towards it by a path 
he loved, a path in which even 
Margaret had helped to steady 
his steps. “Loyalty is your 


familiar spirit” was Nicholas 
Love’s reproach in old days. 
Truly it had ended by driving 
him down the steep place, but 
he was more than ever sure 
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that it was no devil: it had 
brought him near to destruc- 
tion, but by not one stride that 
he regretted. If the deep 
waters really lay that way, it 
was Margaret’s creed and his 
that the final plunge could not 
be too boldly dared. Upon 
that he had taken her promise : 
she would give him warning 
when the moment came near. 

Neither of them doubted that 
it would come: all through the 
summer of 1402 the country 
was whispering, murmuring, 
babbling with gossip of Rich- 
ard’s return. He was here and 
there, he was at the head of 
armies, he was backed by 
Scotland and by France, his 
brother-in-law Count Waleran 
de St Pol was in arms before 
Calais. Henry’s alarm was 
plain to see: a long list of 
executions added to the hate 
with which he was loading 
himself. 

In the spring of 1403 Louis 
of Orleans defied Henry Duke 
of Lancaster to battle: the 
challenge was of course dis- 
dained, but it echoed beyond 
Severn, beyond Trent, beyond 
Tyne. The noise of it rang 
even through the refectories of 
the great religious houses ; and 
came, last of all, perhaps, into 
the cloister of Mount Grace. 

A long July day was going 
slowly out in wave upon wave 
of very faintly ebbing heat. 
The great court lay already 
half in shade, and since the 
Fourth Ave not a sound had 
broken the stillness except the 
monotonous murmur of ring- — 
doves in the wood behind. 
John was standing, as he had 
stood so many times under the 
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heart-breaking beauty of those 
summer evenings, in the door- 
way which led into the garden 
of his cell: he was looking up 
at the glory of evening sunlight 
which had already left his tiny 
high-walled plot, but was shin- 
ing more and more brightly on 
the hillside above. It was 
seven o'clock; the loveliest 
hour of all was beginning, the 
hour at which, according to 
the rule of St Bruno, his wak- 
ing-day must end. One more 
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moment of sunshine, and he 
would obey. 

In that moment, before he 
moved, he knew that he was 
not alone. Footsteps had 
crossed behind him from the 
cloister alley to the interior of 
his.cell. He turned down the 
narrow passage and followed 
into the bare little room. 

There, as he expected, stood 
the Prior ; but there also, by the 
Prior’s side, stood Margaret’s 
messenger, William the Singer. 


LXX.—THE CHOICE. 


John saw at a glance that 
he was in presence of two op- 
posed forces ; saw, too, that the 
contest was to be about him- 
self. Inopportune, perverse 
though it was, his feeling in- 
stantly took sides with Nicholas 
against the intruder. 

Nicholas was standing a 
little apart: he had never 
looked more solid or more 
serene. He also knew, of 
course, on what errand William 
was there: he knew that the 
crisis had come at last, the 
supreme moment against which 
he had all this time being laying 
up strength. It was no slight 
bond by which he held John: 
strand by strand he had twisted 
it himself, and though the trial 
had come sooner than he hoped, 
he could hardly have been 
blamed if he had set the whole 
weight of his influence on the 
strain against anything this 
messenger could do or urge. A 
lesser man would certainly have 
been overbearing or ingenious. 

Yet, as before, the Prior was 
something more than Prior: 





his instinct served him better 
than authority or cunning. He 
faced his danger squarely, and 
while his antagonist was still 
uncertain, still hesitating for 
an opening, he had seized the 
attack and gained the first 
advantage. 

‘The news is grave,” he said 
to John; “there is a rising in 
the North and West on a con- 
siderable scale. You will know 
better than I can how it affects 
yourself, and you may wish to 
discuss it alone.” 

To the messenger, his going 
was no more than a relief: but 
John knew better what the 
alternative had been, what the 
effort must have cost. 

“William,” he said, when 
the Prior had disappeared, 
“that is a great gentleman.” 

“Ay,” replied the other; 
“but there’s no judging the 
covey by the cock.” 

John’s hostility was on edge 
in a moment: this man had 
never failed to interest and 
irritate him. “What do you 
mean?” he asked sharply. 
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“One here, perhaps, and 
another, it may be, before the 
world’s end: but for the rest 
there’s as much light in such 
men’s nolls as you might meet 
in a mist from morn to even.” 

“They are my friends,” said 
John. “Let me hear your 
message.” 

William seemed conscious 
that he had made a bad be- 
ginning: for he too had a 
cause to plead. He was silent, 
and in the pause a quiet slow 
step was heard, pacing the 
empty cloister outside. John 
loved the sound of that step. 

“Come!” he said, more 
sharply still. ‘“What’s your 
news?” 

William’s dark eyes turned 
imploringly upon him. “Though 
a fool blow it,” he answered, 
“the horn is always the horn 
to a good hound. They are 
hunting at last: I bid you 
forward if you still love 
Richard.” 

The time had come then: 
how should John need bidding ? 
Yet he was still perverse. 

“Speak plainly,” he said. 
‘*Who are ‘they’?” 

William’s enthusiasm was 
lamed. ‘Glendower is out... 
and Mortimer.” . 

John blew the names away 
like so much chaff. 

“The Welsh!— They never 
hunt any trail but their own, 
and Mortimer is a boy, a 
puppet! Have you none 
better than these?” 

Again William hesitated. 
“Douglas . . . and the Percies 
have risen — Worcester, Hot- 
spur, and the old Earl, all 
three.” 

“The Percies! What?” cried 
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John. ‘The Percies! — for 
Richard !” 

“No: against Henry.” 

“Traitor against traitor : and 
how comes that?” 

“When rent is spent,” said 
William, “and men come to 
the bare bags”—he grasped 
the air with his hand—“ force 
must be to fill them again.” 

“Aha! they have fallen out 
over the plunder!” John al- 
most snarled with delight. “But 
a thieves’ quarrel is not for me.” 

“Why not? I heard one 
say of his sword, ‘Clean it may 
be, keen it must ’!” 

“Keen ?—they are butchers’ 
knives : but why should I touch 
them?” 

‘If Richard’s men are all so 
white-handed, Richard will be 
hungrier yet.” 

John saw that he had over- 
shot: to be honest, any blade 
would do to strike at the 
usurper. But he was not ready 
to acknowledge it. 

“Very well,” he said. “I 
will take counsel.” 

“Counsel?” William’s eyes 
burned, and his low voice was 
once more stirring the tumult 
in John’s blood. “Counsel is 
a word of the wise: but you 
and I were fellow-fools once, in 
a younger year.” 

“ You forget,” retorted John, 
“that in those days you cried 
out on the Court for a gang of 
wasters.” 

“Do I forget? My dreams 
are yet wild with it. Young 
men of yesterday, in gold and 
gules: spending of spicery 
more than it needed, wax and 
wine in waste all about, with 
dancing of damsels and mirth 
of minstrels—I forbid no man 
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to be blithe some while, but 
the brightness of that world 
was the mirror of sin. Their 
travail was in robbery and 
their honour in lordly names: 
their faith was an evil fellow- 
ship, and their manfulness 
stark murder.” 

The truth and untruth stung 
John together. “Ay!” he 
cried angrily. ‘So you were 
pleased to say: and this world 
here that you despise—of what 
is this the mirror?” 

“Of madness, surely: there 
is nothing above mould so mad 
as that which is done against 
kind. Is not man’s kind to 
live manlike among men, and 
fail after the flesh? This 
private peace, this hiding from 
hindrance, may never long en- 
dure, for all the rules in Rome: 
nay! if any thus lived his life 
to the end secure in self and 
lapped in loneliness, without 
trial or temptings, he might 
well say that he saw what was 
never yet seen, high Heaven 
unhung out of the hooks and 
let down earthwards at the 
bidding of a child of clay.” 

The music of this voice was 
terrible to John: it chanted his 
own thoughts aloud to him, 
and demanded an “Amen” 
which he had no right to 
refuse. Yet to speak it would 
be to give up Nicholas, and 
that he would never do. 

“Go!” he cried with sudden 
vehemence. “Go! Go! You 
have done your errand, the rest 
is for me.” He pushed him out 
into the cloister and shut the 
door. 

Five minutes later the Prior 
returned. 

“William is gone,” he said. 
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“TI hope you do not think me 
wrong to have brought him?” 
“No, no! not wrong,” John 
replied. “But I could not 
think while he was here.” 

He could not think now: he 
had driven away the singer, 
but the song went on within 
himself. He knew well enough 
that his choice was made: it 
had never been in question 
from the beginning, though 
he had thrust from him the 
moment of confessing it. That 
moment was upon him now: 
and in the rebellion for which 
his blood was tingling he must 
strike the first and sharpest 
blow at his own friend. 

“ Nicholas!” — his hand 
reached out despairingly, “for- 
give me, forgive me.” 

The blow went home: Nich- 
olas knew that he had lost. 

“‘ John,” he said in his gen- 
tlest, least urgent tone, “you 
have no doubts?” 

John’s groan was almost a 
roar of pain. “Doubts! I 
have a thousand! I must side 
with traitors, I must trust my 
life to renegades; I have no 
certainty of Margaret’s wishes, 
no guess of our chances of suc- 
cess.” 

The last ray of hope died 
out of Nicholas’ face. In this 
heart that he loved he saw 
pride stirring, and prudence, 
and affection: but not one 
regret, not one thought of that 
which must be left. The world 
was calling its own. 

John knew what he had 
done: nothing remained but 
to end it. He began to pull 
off his cowl. At that Nicholas 
started suddenly, and strode 
across into the little oratory. 
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When John came down again 
from his upper room, dressed 
once more in the fashion of 
his old life, the cell was empty. 
He stole out into the cloister: 
for all the immeasurable gulf 
of time that he had crossed, 
the glow of sunset was not yet 
gone from the hill. 

At the cloister door stood 
Nicholas, impenetrably serene 
and kind. 

“You cannot go on foot,” he 
said. 

“IT must.” John’s hoarse 
voice was sackcloth to the 
other’s satin. 
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“Oh! no,” Nicholas replied. 
“William has left his horse for 
you.” 

The horse was there, outside 
the gateway, obvious, tangible, 
real, a thing that John could 
speak of. 

“But how is William going 
himself?” he asked as he 
mounted. 

“T do not know,” answered 
Nicholas with the accent that 
was most his own. “Perhaps 
he is not in a hurry.” 

John saw little of his road: 
but he was in York by morn- 
ing. 


LXXI.—HATELEY FIELD. 


Southward, southward, south- 
ward! That way lay battle 
and allegiance, and love or 
death,—the end at any rate of 
delays and uncertainties; but 
first and above all, battle, 
something to do, something to 
win or lose, some one to grapple 
with. John’s eyes turned again 
and again, at every halt, to the 
string of pack-horses, piled with 
arms, that brought up the rear 
of the little company. One 
night, when no one could see 
him, he drew his sword and 
poised it; many times he re- 
called the arrow flight at 
Maidenhead, and felt a fierce 
joy that he would find some 
of the incomparable Cheshire 
bows with Hotspur. 

He winced a little whenever 
that name came to mind; the 
Percies, he felt, were no leaders 
for a loyal man. They had 
been among Richard’s cruellest 
and most mereenary enemies, 
and now that for equally sordid 


reasons they had turned against 
the hand that hired them, 
their violence and self-seeking 
were almost more offensive 
than before. In the baseness 
of an enemy you may find 
strength for yourself, from the 
baseness of an ally you can get 
nothing but harm. Thank- 
fully, John remembered that 
Hotspur was not supreme; 
Glendower was a greater com- 
mander, and Douglas, it was 
commonly said, a gallant heart 
worthy of his name. 

The men with whom he rode 
were the more to his liking 
because they were not of the 
Percy faction, though they had 
been raised by Northumberland 
to reinforce his son. They 
were Yorkshiremen—many of 
them from Cottingham and 
Kirby Moorside, old tenants of 
the Hollands, and proud of 
their late lord. Not a man 
among them doubted that they 
would satisfactorily avenge him 
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upon the usurper, and that 
King Richard would then re- 
turn from some craftily chosen 
asylum to receive his own again 
at their hands. They took 
John’s unlooked-for reappear- 
ance as a case strongly in point, 
and scoffed at the claims of 
young Mortimer, whom Glen- 
dower and the slippery North- 
umbrians were proposing for 
the Crown. John heard them 
with infinite comfort, and be- 
lieved quite half of what he 
heard ; they were at any rate 
magnificently mounted, they 
rode like centaurs, and were as 
keen as terriers for a fight. 

The fight came suddenly. 
On the evening of the 19th 
they reached Chester, to find 
that Hotspur had moved on 
Shrewsbury the day before. 
King Henry was reported to be 
raising levies in Lord Stafford’s 
country, and John, after a good 
march on the 20th, started 
next morning from Wem with 
every expectation of a short 
day’s work for his final stage. 

At eleven o'clock he was 
riding quietly towards Shrews- 
bury, now only three miles 
distant, when the lazy July 
air was sharply pierced by the 
sound of a trumpet. Another 
repeated the call still nearer 
at hand, and was answered 
faintly by yet another in the 
direction of the town. He 
looked round him: if he was 
mistaken, so were his terriers, 
—every one of them was growl- 
ing with ears pricked and 
bristles set. In five minutes 
the whole party came galloping 
into the left wing of Douglas’s 
command. 

They had arrived to the 
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minute: two or three hours of 
parleying had just ended in a 
jangle of pot against kettle,— 
Thomas Percy taunting Henry 
with being a man whose word 
none could trust. Henry’s 
people were chafing to repay 
this insult, and their attack 
was only delayed by the diffi- 
culty of the position: they had 
to manceuvre among a tangle 
of narrow lanes and small en- 
closed fields, made more im- 
passable by a fine crop of 
standing peas. Above them, 
on a large stretch of rising 
ground from which the hay 
had been all carried, their 
enemies awaited them at great 
advantage. 

John, while his armour was 
unpacked and _ buckled on, 
looked down the slope with 
immense satisfaction. Below 
him the Cheshire bows were 
already taking post on both 
flanks: above, the men-at-arms 
were lining out along the whole 
position; they would be able 
to charge downhill when the 
enemy’s front had but half 
cleared the labyrinth of hedge- 
rows and pea-sticks. Disad- 
vantages he also marked: the 
little army was very short of 
billmen for the hand-to-hand 
fighting; it was liable to be 
outflanked by the enemy’s 
superior numbers, and Glen- 
dower’s banner was nowhere 
to be seen. He had just 
captured Carmarthen, some 
one said, and though urgently 
recalled, he could not be back 
in time. 

But nothing could dim the 
scene for John: Douglas him- 
self as he passed along the 
front inquired his name and 
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commended him for coming in 
time. John asked if he was in 
his right place—he felt bound 
to confess that he had been 
sent to join the Percies. “Ay, 
man,” answered Douglas, “‘ye’re 
wrang; but I’ll hang ye if ye 
move a yard.” A knight who 
followed him explained that 
the brunt would fall on this 
art of the line; for the Con- 
stable himself was leading the 
enemy’s right, and the usurper 
was reported to be with him, 
dressed in the lions and lilies 
he had stolen from Richard. 
“The Constable”: a question 
was on John’s lips, but he 
swallowed it. A monk might 
ask who was Constable of Eng- 
land, a soldier could not. He 
looked for the banner opposite : 
it was just coming into range, 
and as the sun lit up its square 
of gold and showed the bold 
red chevron of Stafford, the 
blood rushed back to his heart 
like the bore of the tidal wave 
up Severn. A moment later 
the stream of thought turned 
again to its course, brimmed 
and glittering with a full flood 
of resolve. The royal lions, 
thought John in this moment 
of inspiration, were a mark for 
his betters, and Douglas the 
man to hunt them; but the 
Constable should be his own. 
Once at Pleshey, and again at 
Windsor, Tom had honoured 
him with the charge of Lord 
Stafford’s safety: in the com- 
ing victory he could still be 
serving the dead. Prisoner or 
no prisoner, ransom or no 
ransom, Lady Joan’s brother 
should not be touched by any 
hand but his own. He gave 
an order very quietly to the 
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men behind him, and felt even 
happier than before. 

Meanwhile the archers below 
were already at work; and sad 
work it was for the Derbyshire 
men who came against them. 
In two successive attacks the 
red cocks of Cokaine and the 
golden escallop shells of Wend- 
sley were shot to pieces and sank 
in the green morass of peas. 
But the Stafford archers suo- 
ceeded in establishing them- 
selves here and there among the 
hedges, and their shooting was 
good enough to cover a third 
advance. The Cheshire men, 
too, by continually extending 
leftwards to save the flank, 
had opened the centre, and 
Henry’s men-at-arms began to 
pour into the gap. 

The crisis had come: trum- 
pets were sounding all along 
the slope. Before they were 
silent Douglas and the two 
Percies rode: out in front of 
their heavy cavalry, with visors 
lowered, and standard-bearers 
close behind them. John saw, 
in the moment before the line 
moved off, that every available 
man was in the charge: there 
were no supports—the fortune 
of the day was upon a single 
throw. He remembered, too, 
as he lowered his own visor, 
that he was wearing neither 
badge nor surcoat: for him a 
fall would mean a nameless 
death under the nearest bill- 
man’s knife. His pulse bounded 
as he struck spurs ; but his eyes 
had never been clearer in his 
life. 

Time and his senses no longer 
seemed to keep their accus- 
tomed relation: he saw an 
infinite number of things hap- 
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pen while he galloped a bare 
quarter-mile. On the right 
Worcester was down, Hotspur 
was engulfed: nearer to him 
he saw Douglas meet a phan- 
tom of King Henry full face, 
smash it, coronet and all, with 
a single stroke and pass on 
towards another royal figure, 
entrenched behind a double line 
of men-at-arms. This was the 
real king, for there was Lord 
Stafford too, under his own 
banner, covering his master. 
In this last moment of 
the race John led his men 
sharply inwards, converging 
with Douglas upon the same 
file of the bodyguard: the 
shock carried the two leaders 
through, a man or two more 
struggling after them. But 
John’s horse was dying: as it 
sank he found that his right 
arm would no longer serve him, 
He rolled off on to his left side 
and was up again in time to 
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see Douglas fall: Stafford 
was bending from his saddle 
in a furious effort to withdraw 
his sword from his fallen enemy: 
from the mellay a rider on a 
great bay horse was charging 
down on him, hotly pursued in 
turn by three men-at-arms. 

With his sword in his left 
hand and visor open, stagger- 
ing and half-dazed, John stood 
up to defend Lord Stafford 
against his own ally. “No! 
no!” he shouted desperately, 
“no!” 

“You fool!” cried Swynner- 
ton’s unforgotten voice. The 
great bay rose over John and 
trampled him: the rider struck 
once at Stafford, crashed 
through into a lane, and was 
gone beyond pursuit. 

John heard voices close be- 
side him. “They are both 
dead, Sir,” one was saying. 

He acquiesced, and the world 
went out. 


LXXII.—THE GREAT CLOISTER. 


John had acquiesced too 
readily: he had a sword-cut, 
a broken arm, and several hoof- 
marks, but he was not nearly 
dead. In a comfortable lodg- 
ing in Shrewsbury, and under 
the hands of the king’s surgeon, 
he even began to mend. 

What was to become of him 
he did not know: though he 
had speculated furiously all 
through his first night of 
fever. A mood of indifference 
followed, and then one of almost 
luxurious content. But this, 
too, gave way to realities: the 
cheerful bone-setter, mistaking 
him for a hero of the body- 





guard, talked lightly of the 
vanquished and their well- 
merited end— Vernon, Ven- 
ables, and Lord Worcester 
had all been beheaded. To 
silence him John turned on 
his pillow and closed his eyes: 
even so the market-place at 
Cirencester was too vividly 
before them. 

On the third day Lord 
Stafford’s wife and_ sister 
came from Lichfield. 

Next morning the surgeon 
was still more cheerful. “I 
have brought some one to see 
you,” he said as he entered 
John’s room, and being 48 
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kindly as he was indiscreet, 
he stayed to witness the 
meeting. 

John was a little embar- 
rassed: but Margaret was 
here mistress in her own 
house. It was not until she 
had knelt by John’s couch, 
and kissed him like a wife and 
scolded him like a mother, 
that she even remembered the 
bystander. “I am grateful 
to you for your care of him,” 
she said cordially. ‘ And now 
I think we can release you for 
to-day.” 

John had no hand that he 
could give her: she drew a 
chair up close, and sat opposite, 
looking into his eyes. 

“You poor John,” she said 
at last, “what have they done 
to you?” 

“Caught me,” he replied. 
“The question is what they are 
going to do to me.” 

She was silent: she looked 
down, and the light went from 
her face. 

“Margaret,” he said softly, 
to break her reverie, and then 
when she raised her eyes, “I 
am sorry, darling, I am sorry. 
I took the risk wilfully and 
wrongly, and you must forgive 
me. Whatever happens, you 
must be able to remember that 
I confessed and you forgave 
me. You see I thought, when 
you sent no message with your 
news, that you were perhaps 
earing too much for my own 
safety.” 

Her lips began to tremble. 
“T was,” she said. “I did it 


’ 


on purpose: I hoped you would 

not go: it was my selfishness— 

= if your loyalty did not come 
rst.” 
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“T don’t know why it 
should,” he answered quietly. 
“Perhaps that is a kind of 
selfishness too: there is your 
king, you know, as well as 
mine. Why should it be yours 
to give way?” 

Her eyes flashed like crystal 
daggers. “He shall, he shall,” 
she cried, “or I will be a rebel 
myself,” 

That moved John to com- 
punction. “ After all,” he said 
in a lighter tone, “he has 
treated me well so far, and I 
dare say he will never think of 
me again.” 

She was all sober sense in a 
moment. “Oh! you are wrong: 
he is thinking about you now— 
I know it. At first he meant 
to reward you.” 

“For trying to save Staf- 
ford?” 

“Yes: he thought you were 
one of his own men. But some- 
one was there who had seen you 
at Flint.” 

“And now?” 
quickened secretly. 

“Now,” she answered with 
decision, “he has me to deal 
with.” 

She rose and bent over him. 
“Do you think you owe me 


His pulse 


anything?” 

“Everything.” 

“T will take it: I can do 
better with it than you 
would.” 


She lingered over her going : 
then “‘ Remember,” she said, “I 
am taking all you have—your 
life, your lands, your name, 
your arms, and your honour.” 

“Oh! my honour?” 

“That has always been mine 
—always.’ 

She was gone more than an 
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hour. . When she returned she 
took her place again in silence. 
He, too, hung back from the 
supreme moment, looking not 
at her face, but at the roses 
and jessamine in her hand. 
She tossed them upon the 
couch and threw herself upon 
her knees again, pressing back 
his hair from his forehead with 
both hands, as if to see better 
what she possessed. 


“I keep you,” she cried. “TI 
keep you—you are mine!” 
“That’s good,” he said 


quietly, to cheat the folly in 
his blood. She, too, was moved 
to play a little with her 
triumph. 

“Wait,” she answered]; “ you 
have not yet heard what the 
bargain is. The king grants 
and confirms to me, Margaret 
Marland, all that his prisoner 
or rebel, John Marland, holds 
of him in capite, with the name 
and arms properly thereto be- 
longing, and the manor of 
Gardenleigh, in the county 
of Somerset. I, Margaret Mar- 
land, surrender to him, the 
king, all my right, title, and 
interest in the manor of East- 
wich, in the County Palatine 
of Chester, with the arms of 
Mells, and the homage of my 
said husband during his life.” 

John started, but she held 
up her hand and went on, 
“Saving always his fealty to 
Richard, King of England.” 

His astonishment was almost 
fierce. ‘“ You said that, Mar- 
garet ?—and what answer had 
he to that?” 

She dealt the blow as tenderly 
as she could, watching him with 
pain in her eyes. 

“He leaves you free to obey 
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any order of King Richard’s 
which .. .” John turned pale 


as she hesitated, “ .. . which 
you shall at any time here- 
after receive from him in 
person.” 

The mist of wilful hope 
passed from before his eyes, 
“Richard is dead: Richard is 
dead,” he said silently, as if to 
something deep within himself, 
and from the depth something 
answered him, “You knew 
“.* 

“Yes,” he said aloud. “I 
knew it long ago: Edmund 
knew, and I could never have 
mistrusted Edmund.” 

She made no answer; but as 
her eyes were close enough to 
mirror his face, so her mind 
reflected his thought, spoken or 
unspoken. At Edmund’s name 
they went back together to the 
past: they looked for the Eng- 
land of old days, and saw it 
as those who return after an 
earthquake see their home in 
ruins. John had long borne 
this sight, but on Margaret it 
struck with fresh poignancy. 

“Darling,” she cried, “it is 
a terrible world: I have 
brought you back to a 
desert.” 

“What was 
but a desert?” 

She shook her head. “You 
were better off with Nicholas— 
your soul, I mean.” 

He smiled as one who hears 
@ pardonable error. ‘ Nicholas 
is a dear fellow, but he spoke 
the truth about himself when 
he told me once that life terri- 
fied him. What he and his 
like really desire is not to make 
life better, but to escape from 
living altogether.” 


Mount Grace 
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“From the evil of living,” 
said Margaret wistfully, “and 
there is evil enough. Is it not 
true that man needs a cloister 
—a quiet place apart, where 
he can always find his best self 
and think of all things purely ? 
Forget me for a moment, and 
confess.” 

John laughed at her, — his 
happiest laugh. “Dearest, you 
are right! The soul does need 
a cloister, but—to forget you / 
No! listen to me: let me tell 
you what I know: I say 
nothing against monks, but 
for a man there’s only one safe 
place in this world... .” 

Her eyes shone above him as 
he paused. 

“A man’s cloister is his lady’s 
heart.” 


So these two, after grief and 
danger and long separation, 
began at last their life to- 
gether. In that dark and per- 


plexed time it was not perhaps 
the least part of their good 
fortune that it must be a life 
of obscurity and quiet. 


From 
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their remote corner of the West 
they heard the long storm of 
rebellion die out in battle after 
battle, like the reverberations 
of more and more distant thun- 
der: when the sky cleared and 
the new age began, the face of 
England was to their eyes 
wholly changed. Yet, among 
so much that was alien, some 
dear possessions, some living 
friendships, still remained to 
them, even in the world of 
time. They went again and 
again with Joan to Mount 
Grace: they found Nicholas 
Love, as always, more human 
than the rule he professed. 
Edmund, too, they kept for a 
few memorable years, and they 
stood at last in the brilliant 
crowd which saw him wedded 
to his Lucia, before an altar 
heaped high with the Visconti 
gold. Prouder still, in spite of 
its sorrow, must have been that 
day, a few months afterwards, 
when they heard of his heroic 
death, achieved in a forlorn 
hope from the sea against the 
pirate castle of St Brieuc. 
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“HAVENT you got a chock 
or some ends, sergeant?” 

“No, no a bittock, I ha’e 
ma orrders and you ha’e 
yours.” 

“But, quartermaster - ser- 
geant, we have no fuel at all 
now. “Iwas Sergeant Jones 
himself told us to ask if 
you couldn’t spare us an old 
sleeper ?” 

“T ken fine whae sent you 
here. Fuel or no fuel, ye'll 
just have to lump it.” 

“But Sergeant Jones——” 

“ Awa’ wi’ you and yer Ser- 
geant Jones! He kens aboot 
the poseetion of affairs as well 
as Ido masel’. Oot ye gang: 
I canna ha’e ye speirin’ aboot 
all the mornin’. How many 
times d’ye need telling? Bring 
in a requiseetion signed by the 
captain and ye'll get as much 
as he chooses to vouch for. 
Oot you get, a’ the lot o’ ye; I 
won’t have you sappers prowl- 
ing round my yarrd.” 

Three scarecrows in khaki 
shambled away from the rail- 
way storekeeper’s office grum- 
bling. The storekeeper was 
quite correct: they were on 
the prowl, and what they were 
prowling for was wood or 
anything else which would 
burn. 

The office was a cosy corner 
between three stacks of sleep- 
ers some eight feet high, over 
which a railway tarpaulin was 
stretched. The ’paulin was 
spoil of war, and had painted 
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on it, in letters eighteen inches 
high, O.V.S., which stood for 
“Oranje Vrijstaat Spoorweg.” 
The lettering came at the back 
behind the packing-case table, 
and the “O” and the “§” 
were just visible on each side 
of the head of Quartermaster- 
Sergeant John M‘Gowan as he 
sat on his drum of paint. This 
office was M‘Gowan’s sanctum, 
in which he kept all his records, 
ledgers, vouchers, and small 
stores. It smelt horribly of 
red-lead, tarpaulin, and creo- 
soted sleepers, but, after all, this 
was a clean, almost an anti- 
septic, odour, suggestive of sea 
breezes, blue water, and Home, 
far pleasanter and more healthy 
than any of the hundred and 
one other smells which assailed 
the nostril in the pestilential 
camp. Also there was shade 
in here from the South African 
sun and an absence of that al- 
most continuous swirl of dust 
which reigned all round out- 
side. Over the field of mealie 
stalks in which the office stood 
the dust-devils eddied orange- 
red charged with mealie-straw 
particles of forage ; and farther 
down the river-bed they were 
white and grey, loaded with 
ashes and still worse. Though 
there were no actual dust- 
clouds in the office, yet the 
wind took its revenge on the 
sacrilegious sapper who had 
dared to create a haven of rest 
in its own devil’s playground. 
It would wait until a sufficient 
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charge had collected in the 
creases of the tarpaulin or in 
the interstices between the 
sleepers, and then, with an 
extra effort, flap would go the 
tarpaulin, and “pouf!” a con- 
centrated shower of grit and 
sand would fill the hair and 
eyes of the enemy or pour 
down his neck. Yes, there 
were drawbacks even in this 
comfortable spot, but the occu- 
pant did not much mind. 

He was a tough specimen of 
the old school, and was not 
easily put out or upon, In 
his own noble corps he was 
admitted to be a hard case— 
generally expressed in soldier 
circles by saying that it would 
be a very small animal that 
could make a living off John 
M‘Gowan. He gave and de- 
manded nothing for nothing, 
and a bawbee to him was 
capital As he sat there, 
making out lists in duplicate, 
triplicate, or quadruplicate, 
among the countless issue and 
receipt vouchers and requisi- 
tion forms hung upon wires or 
weighted under spanners and 
various tools, he was in his 
element. With grizzled hair 
and stubbly chin, and with 
pockets of dust collected be- 
neath his eyes and in every 
wrinkle of his face, he appeared 
almost entirely drab. One ex- 
ception was his mouth, which, 
sad to confess, was stained with 
tobacco-juice, for he had again 
taken toa long discarded and 
somewhat unpleasant habit. 
Tobacco was scarce and smok- 
Ing was not an economical 
method of using it, besides 
necessitating matches. His 
very teeth were now quite 
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brown. One of them was miss- 
ing, and the gap did not add 
to John’s personal appearance, 
though it had its conveniences 
to a man addicted to chewing. 
There were also several splashes 
of a brilliant purple on his 
hands and face, for everything 
had to be written in indelible 
pencil, and the weather was 
hot. Had the odour of creosote 
been at all suggestive of in- 
cense, the worthy quartermaster- 
sergeant might, with his grey 
face, stained mouth, and purple 
spots, have been taken for an 
idol in its shrine. 

While the three sappers 
slouched away discontentedly 
past the stacks of sleepers and 
other stores surrounded by 
barbed wire, John sat on sweat- 
ing and checking vouchers. 
He took turn and turn about 
with a hapless corporal in what 
he termed “calling over.” This 
consisted in interminable lists 
of stores being read aloud by 
one and ticked off by the other. 
During the storekeeper’s turn 
of intoning, his suffering sub- 
ordinate was almost maddened 
by the dreary sing-song voice 
which ended each item in a 
whine. The wind howled over 
the ashpit of a river-bed, the 
grit rattled on the roof, an oc- 
casional dust geyser smote him 
fairly in the eyes or neck, and 
hundreds of nasty-looking flies 
played a furious game of 
“touch last” among the purple 
spots on his forehead, but Johu 
did not stop. He prided him- 
self on the fact that nothing 
left him that had not been 
read over at least once. Best 
of non-coms., prince of store- 
keepers, what = to 
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him the destruction of a force 
as compared with the deficiency 
of a bolt? 

Meanwhile the three sappers 
slunk away over to the other 
side of the railway line. They 
belonged to the relief then off 
duty, and the urgency of their 
need was proved by their wast- 
ing valuable spare time in 
trying to wheedle timber out 
of Quartermaster - Sergeant 
M‘Gowan instead of resting. 

“It’s like trying to squeeze 
blood out of a blooming stone!” 
said one as they reached the 
“cookhouse”—two lengths of 
rail just raised off the 
ground. There were several 
camp-kettles about, but only 
one actually on the rails; 
underneath this a struggling 
spark of fire was being kept 
alive by the unremitting at- 
tention of the cook, who, 
sprawling on all fours, with 
blackened face about three 
inches from the kettle, blew 
hard and teased the smoulder- 
ing rubbish with a piece of 
wire. He was no philosopher 
this black-faced sapper, and no 
believer in the economics of 
force or the conservation of 
energy, for he expended as 
much breath and effort in 
swearing between his blasts 
as he did in blowing. He 
looked up at the three unsuc- 
cessful foragers. As he wiped 
his streaming eyes with a 
piece of grey material, possibly 
handkerchief, probably waste, 
his attitude was one of not too 
sanguine inquiry. 

The leader of the three only 
shook his head, it was too 
sickening for words, but the 
man behind him made the 
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result of the mission beyond 
possible error. He snarled: 

“No, not a n’end, not a 
n’arf, not a n’andful of bloom- 
ing sawdust.” 

The cook knelt up. Its ap- 
pearance proved how difficult 
a task it is to blacken the 
face nicely when the eyes are 
streaming. Then he spoke: 

“ Quartermaster - Sergeant 
M‘Gowan is the——” But his 
description was cut short by 
the arrival of the remainder 
of the mess. 

“Wot? Dinner not up?” 

“Naao! and you'll get no- 
thing ’ot but your corfy to-day, 
and that won’t be ’ot!” 

“Wot? Cold bully again?” 

“Yes.” He got up and 
looked in the kettles off the 
fire. ‘We drew as nice a 
fresh joint of trek-ox as ever 
I seen on this campaign this 
morning; but—what’s the good 
without a fire?” 

There was a look of dismay. 
It was a stifling day in spite 
of the wind,—a day when one 
might have thought that a 
dainty cold lunch of a slice 
off the breast and some salad, 
with a glass of white wine, 
would have been infinitely pre- 
ferable to a heavy hot meal. 
But these tired and hungry 
men did not want to toy with 
a light luncheon: this was 
their principal—their only solid 
meal. Besides, they were go- 
ing to get no slices off the 
breast or salad. They were 
going to get tinny, stringy 
bully - beef, such as they had 
eaten for weeks, and, ah! the 
charm of a hot meal after a 
prolonged course of cold bully. 
Moreover, they were not going 
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to get white wine or anything 
cold; they were going to 
drink a hot or warmish liquid, 
—not, perhaps, the ideal bever- 
age for the climate—but to 
drink the unboiled water of 
the river was too much even 
for the unimaginative British 
soldier. There had been some 
fighting near the bridge a few 
days before, and the sickly, 
sweet odour wafted up from 
the river-bed even as far as 
this spot, and the clouds of 
flies hovering in spite of the 
wind, told their tale of dead 
animals. Soldiers are not such 
fools as they are sometimes 
made out, and they preferred 
their warm reputed coffee, hot 
though the weather was, to 
water from the sparkling 
brook. The quite excusable 
look of dismay on the faces 
of the last-comers irritated 
the lachrymose chef. 

“Wot’s the good of look- 
ing reproachful at me? It’s 
that blooming psalm - singing, 
tobacco - chewing, voucher- 
snatching old image sitting 
there so snug under his ’paulin 
that you’ve got to blame. If 
you want hot joints, if you 
want veg’, arsk him! JHe’s 
got the fuel—mountings of it 
—all creosoted ready to burn. 
If any of you had the pluck 
of a louse you would ‘ave 
pinched some of them sleepers 
long ago, and would not look 
so bloomin’ glum cos I can’t 
do you a chump chop off the 
silver-grill with me bit of rail 
and me cow-dung and dust 
fire!” He sniffed as he fin- 
ished his speech, and rubbed 
the tip of his nose almost 
reund to a right-angle with 
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the back of his hand. “I’m 
fed up!” 

“Oh, all right, cookie; we’re 
not blaming you!” said the 
man addressed, in a tone of 
mollification. “It ain’t your 
fault, we know.” 

There was silence for some 
time as the bully and biscuit 
was shared out and eaten. 
They ate and drank moodily 
and sparingly; they had been 
hard at work all the morning 
since dawn and were uncom- 
municative. After the meal 
was over they congregated in 
the shade under the long line 
of loaded trucks in the siding 
and smoked. Some lit half- 
smoked pipes, others produced 
bits of cigarette, a few actually 
filled their pipes afresh. 

“Here you are, cookie,” and 
a whole unbent cigarette was 
tossed to him. For a few mo- 
ments all was peace, and one or 
two men put their hats over 
their eyes and dozed. A rumi- 
native voice from under a hat 
broke the silence. 

“Yes, he’s a tough nut and 
no error, is old John. Must 
save the British Government 
millions of money—that class of 
man. We'll do him in yet 
though, somehow, or my name’s 
not Thomas Arthur Eden. 
Why, he has sleepers enough 
to relay the whole line from 
Cape Town. But he’s a careful 
man; won’t even help his own 
corps. Heard what he did at 
home in camp last year?” 

There was a sleepy chorus 
of negatives. 

The speaker sat up. 


” 


6“ We 


used to go down to camp every 
and M‘Gowan was 
in 


summer, 
quartermaster - sergeant 
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charge of camp stores, drew 
’em, issued ‘em, cleaned up 
when we left, and all that. 
Well, we used to leave a lot of 
heavy stuff down there every 
year instead of carting it away 
—standing camp, you know. 
The cooking-stoves and such 
like were stored in a tin hut 
and locked up. So afraid was 
old M‘Gowan that village chil- 
dren might come and steal his 
blooming stoves—all covered 
with tallow and whitening and 
weighing all of half a ton each 
—that he wasn’t satisfied with 
locking the doers of the store. 
He puts bars to the windows, 
wedges and screws up the door 
every year. 

“Last year he was ordered 
away, and didn’t go down to 
take over his own stores as 
usual, The party as went 
down had a fine benefit of it. 
When they arrived at the camp 
they ecouldn’t get into the 
blessed hut at all. If you be- 
lieve me, not only had old John 
wedged and screwed up the 
door with coach-screws, he had 
countersunk the screws, puttied 
the holes and painted over the 
putty!” 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“Yes, and we had to eut our 
way into the shed through the 
corrugated iron! The quarter- 
master was not too well pleased. 
He got properly told off for the 
delay, and you bet that old 
John got his bit passed on all 
right.” 

‘‘Did they charge him dam- 
ages?” 

“‘ No—I don’t think, because 
the cunning old coon had made 
a map of the door showing all 
the screw-holes, and had given 
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this to a corporal who'd lost it. 
There was not much getting 
round him. He'd got this plan 
in duplicate, if you please, and 
produced the tracing of it 
initialled by the Major. He’s 
a fair caution.” 

“°E’s bound to be. ’Oo ever 
met a Mac that wasn’t cautious, 
Why, there’s that celebrated 
cunning man I’ve ’eard tell of 
in ’istory——an ambassador or 
something. ‘Is name began 
with Mac. Wotwasit? Mac 
—Mac—ear—something.” 

“T know—MacEarvelly.” 

“That’s right — MacEKar- 
velly.” 

“T thought he was an Eye- 
talian.” 

“ Kyetalian? Chuck it! 
Whoever ’eard of an Eye- 
talian whose name began with 
Mac? You'll be saying that 
bagpipes are Dutch or vermin- 
silly’s Scotch soon.” 

There was distinct opposi- 
tion to the theory of the 
Italian origin of the author of 
‘The Prince.’ 

“Well, Scotch, Eyetalian, or 
Chinese, I should like to do the 
old blighter in—starving his 
own corps like this. Hullo, 
here comes Charlie. Wot ’o, 
Charlie!” 

A man in shirt-sleeves, with 
something under his arm, 
joined the group. ‘Wot ’o!” 
was his reply to the greeting. 

“Wot’cher got there?” 

“ An end.” 

“How did you get that?” 

“ Pinched it off No. 3 crib.” 

“Would ’ave done us a treat 
for the fire two hours ago,” 
said the cook. “It ’ll do for 
to-morrow.” 

The man who knew of 
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Machiavelli got up, walked 
across to Charlie, took the 
sleeper end, and looked at it 
impressively. 

“’Hre, ’old ’ard,” he said, 
“old ’ard.” 

“What's up? That's a 
sleeper end, that is. Never 
seen before, old son?” There 
was more laughter, for the 
impressive manner ef examin- 
ing the block and the tone of 
voice were hardly warranted. 

“That’sright. That’sasleeper 
end——”’ 

“God bless it!” was the in- 
terruption. But the impress- 
ive man had the centre of 
the stage, and was not to be 
put off. He continued sol- 
emnly— 

“That’s a sleeper end right 
enough, and it’s going to 
breed.” 

There was silence at this 
cryptic statement. 


“Yes, it is. I’ve got a 
plan.” 

“So’s Kroojer. Let’s ’ave 
it.” 


The mysterious one took his 
pipe out of his mouth, pressed 
the dottle down carefully with 
an empty cartridge -case, re- 
placed the pipe, and pro- 
ceeded. 

‘“We want fuel, don’t we?” 

Yes,” 

“Wot’s the most likely fuel, 
and the best?” 

“Sleepers, of course. Out 
with it. Get it off your 
chest.” 

“Can we get em?” 

“No. Come orf of it. 
What are you getting at?” 

“Who stops us getting 
sleepers?” 
*Quartermaster-sergeant.” 
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“How?” 

“He keeps ’em in stacks, and 
keeps a careful tally.” 

“Why can’t we pinch one off 
the top of a stack?” 

“Cos he’s arranged them in 
a pattern, and has got ’is 
bloomin’ masonic marks and 
check-signs all over the top.” 

“Right-o! Now—” he waved 
his pipe in a half circle, and 
leaning forward lowered his 
voice to a confidential whisper 
—‘“‘what J want to know is: 
why can’t we take one out 
of the bottom of the stack, 
eh?” 

“You're shooting your mouth 
off, Bert. Wot, pull out a 
sleeper with all that weight 
on top! You’re talking out 
of the back of your neck.” 

The orator felt behind his 
collar as if to test the truth 
of this statement, but really 
to pause for effect. ‘ Shoot- 
ing my mouth orf, am I?” 
He stopped, and a look of 
immense contempt came over 
his face as he felt he was 
again holding his audience. 
“Are you sappers or blooming 
gardeners? What ’ave we got 
jacks for? Wot about ’em 
’ydraulic jacks and _ screw- 
jacks? Wot’s the good of being 
Royal Engineers and supplied 
with every luxury, eh? Talk 
of lifting that weight?”—he 
stopped to expectorate—“ why, 
we could lift ten blooming 
stacks! You're gardeners, 


that’s what you are; land- 
scape gardeners!” 

This insult was too much, 
While they were swallowing 
it and cogitating over the hint 
given to them, the men were 
silent. 


It was Sandy who 
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broke the silence: “ Mon, Bert, 
you're a deevil.” 

“Yes, that’s right enough,” 
another added; “but what 
about old John? He’s prowl- 
ing round all the time.” 

“The nights are dark, aren’t 
they?” 

“Yes; but he prowls a lot 
at night.” 

The genius was momentarily 
stumped, but it was not for 
long. Again the look of con- 
tempt came over his face: 
“Yes; and what is Sandy 
here for with the ‘To and 
From’ that he found in the 
farm? It’s ordained, I tell you. 
You know how old John likes 
music. Wot’s the matter with 
Scotty Sandy and two or three 
chaps giving him a sing-song 
every evening to amuse him 
while the others do their bit 
with the jack at one of the 
stacks and pull out a sleeper?” 

This clinched matters and 
there was no reply, until the 
bugler, a pale youth with many 
hairy moles on his face, said: 
“Arf amo’. That won’t help 
us. It’s all very well, but the 
Q.M.S. will see the hole next 
morning, and he jolly well 
knows that it ain’t the infan- 
try or cavalry that carries jacks 
to lift up ’is stacks. He'll 
bring it ome to us sure enough, 
No, I’m not for it; I ain’t 
forgot what Snobby Jones got 
lars’ week. You know what 
the Major said yesterday about 
touching the stores? Not ’arf. 
I ain’t agoin ss 

He was constrained to stop 
by the concentrated look of 
scorn directed upon him by 
Bert. The latter looked him 
up and down and sighed. 
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“Well, Sprouts, this beats 
all. We'll ’ave to go back to 
first principles, as the Major 
always says before he deals 
out 168 hours’ hard.” He 
stepped towards the end of 
the sleeper which had been the 
cause of the discussion and 
picked it up: “What you 
think give me the idea? Wot 
is the key to the whole scheme? 
—why, this—look at it; ain’t 
it the same as any other sleeper 
end? ’Oo’s going to tell it’s 
only eighteen inches long? 
Can’t we——-?” He stopped; 
the look of intelligence on 
the faces of his audience 
showed him they had arrived. 
He shrugged his shoulders, 
“Some people don’t know 
enough to come in out of 
the rain. Savvy now, eh? 
This sleeper end is going to 
produce one sleeper per diem 
so long as we want it!” 

But the bugler, “ Sprouts,” 
was not so soon demolished. 
*“'That’s all very well: it sounds 
easy for the first time. You 
jacks up the stack, pulls out 
your sleeper, and puts the end 
in its place. So far, so good; 
but your sleeper end is done. 
What about the second time 
and the third and the rest? I 
don’t see where the per diem 
comes in?” 

“Love a duck, some people 
is thick,” was the reply. “If 
you can’t see that — perhaps 
there’s others who will ex- 
plain ?” 

“Chuck it, Sprouts,” volun- 
teered another. “It’s all right. 
*Aving one sleeper to the good, 
we can cut the end orf that for 
the second edition, and so on 
till Kingdom come. It’s the 
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end we ’ave got as does the 
trick.” The speaker turned to 
his audience: “Bert ’as got a 
bull’s-eye this time. I’m for it. 
If any one sees a crab let ’im 
’ave it out now.” He looked 
around. No one had a “crab,” 
and until the men fell in for 
the afternoon’s work they dis- 
cussed ways and means. Bert 
resided at the council of war, 
as befitted the strategist and 
thinker. 

That night three figures 
strolled casually up to the 
Store Office and politely sug- 
gested a little music to the 
overworked occupant. He was 
nothing loth. Music, especially 
Scotch airs, was his weakness. 

“ Aweel, I don’t mind a bittie 
chune for twa-three meenits,” 
he said, coming out of his den 
and sitting down on a keg. 
“How’s she going yonder?” 
jerking his thumb over in the 
direction of the bridge, from 
which distant hammering could 
be heard. He rather wondered 
at the politeness all the same: 
he was a man who looked for 
motives. 

“None so badly. We've 
jacked up Number Three, 
and they're getting the 
stringers out over Four and 
Five spans now. The Captain 
was very pleased with our 
shift, said we could have any 
spare bits of stuff lying about, 
but devil a bit was there!” 

The hint did not get a rise. 

“Well, what ist to be, 
quartermaster-sergeant?” said 
Sandy, as he stretched the 
“To and From” to full howl 
and squeezed out a preliminary 
whine, This instrument was a 
dilapidated though originally 
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fine German concertina which 
had been found in a deserted 
farm. Some stops were miss- 
ing, and the wind hissed out of 
the holes in the leather, tem- 
porarily patched with pieces of 
tobacco-pouch and the india- 
rubber solution carried for 
important electric work; but 
it gave forth wheezy music of 
a@ sort in its player’s skilful 
hands. 

“Gie us ‘Annie Laurie,’” 
said M‘Gowan, and “Annie 
Laurie” it was, the storekeeper 
joining in the refrain at the 
end of each verse. 

No sooner had the music 
struck up than a mysterious 
noise — “ Crrrrk — orrrrk — 
crrrrk ’—was heard above the 
more distant sounds at the 
bridge. The sappers kicked 
each other and winked in the 
darkness. The Q.M.S. made 
no remark until the last notes 
of the air had died away in a 
wheeze. He then said sharply : 
“What's that leeftin’ jack 
dae’in yonder?” 

“What jack, quartermaster- 
sergeant?” in a surprised tone. 

“Mon, d’ye no hear that? 
There—there !” 

“Oh, that! That’s no jack: 
that’s Corporal Smith’s gang 
on the ratchet-brace—they’re 
drilling rails.” 

“ Drilling rrails! What gars 
them drill rrails up here? Gin 
I were yon corrporal I'd 
wake up the man using a 
rratchet like yon. It’s as slow 
as ” 





“Yes—they’re a lazy lot, 
quartermaster - sergeant,” was 
the reply, as Sandy again burst 
forth into hasty melody. 

Several songs were now sung 
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without a pause. Then silence 
ensued, and the creaking noise 
became painfully clear. The 
storekeeper could not let the 
subject rest. 

“Deil a bit of a rrachet- 
drill. Yon’s a jack!” 

“What about that bagpipe 
thing you were playing the 
other night, Sandy?” said one 
by inspiration. 

“Which?” said Sandy. 

“You know—you called it a 
‘Something Rock.’” 

“Oo-ay —it’s the pibroch 
you mean.” 

“ That’s right, The Peabrock. 
Give us it. The quarter- 
master-sergeant hasn’t heard 
that.” 

Then from the wounded in- 
strument gushed forth the 
weirdest imitation of the pipes 
that was ever heard. The 
drone was a bit jerky as the 
concertina was pulled in and 
out, but the chanter was real- 
istic to a degree. The music 
had the desired effect. 

“T mind the last time I 
heard that,” said the victim ; 
“’twas in Glen Tilt, an’ the 
Duke’s aen pipers playin’.” 

“Ay,” said Sandy, “I ken 
Glen Tilt mysel’,” and he was 
just preparing to give reminis- 
cences to any extent when 
from the other side of the 
line there rang out dis- 
tinctly “Ting-Tang-Ting ”— 
three strokes of a hammer on 
a suspended piece of rail. The 
creaking had ceased. 

“What's yon?” inquired 
M‘Gowan. 

“We must go,” was the 
reply; “it’s our signal.” 

“Ye're no for shift to- 
night?” 
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“No, but the corporal wants 
us for a job of work.” 

“‘Good-night, quartermaster- 
sergeant; give you some more 
to-morrow.” 

They all got up. 

** Good-night.” 

They were actually leaving 
without giving the last artis- 
tic touch to their réle. It was 
the piper who remembered, 
He turned round: “Ye’ll no 
be hae’in a spare bittock 
Pa ? ? 

“No, I have not,” said the 
irate M‘Gowan. He now saw 
the motive for all this excess- 
ive politeness, and was vexed 
at having unbent as far as he 
had—it was only to get some- 
thing out of him; but he cer- 
tainly would have missed this 
daily, almost hourly question. 

The sappers nudged each 
other as they went off. With 
another resigned “‘Good-night ” 
they vanished silent-footed over 
the soft sand, while the con- 
certina insulted the night 
with imitations of a donkey’s 
braying. The _ storekeeper 
turned into his den, and light- 


ing a very dirty piece of candle - 


started poring over his ledgers 
again. 

Two hundred yards away 
a couple of men were franti- 
cally sawing a two-foot length 
off a hardwood sleeper. When 
the minstrels returned this had 
been sawn off and was being 
buried, and the rest of the 
timber was being split up. 
The only man who was doing 
no actual work was Bert. 

“Did ’e guess?” asked the 
latter. 

“Not ’e. ’E ’eard the noise 
all right, but we ’eaded ’im orf. 
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Kidded ’im it was a ratchet- 
drill! *E thinks ’e knows why 
we give ’im the music; thinks 
we want to suck up to ’im for 
timber, and ’e’s ’uggin’ ’imself 
at seein’ through us!” 

There was subdued laughter. 

“So long as ’e’s got some- 
thing to think ’e’s cute over ’e 
won’t trouble us,” replied Bert. 
“Let ’im ’ug ’imself! But we 
must muffle that jack to-morrow 
with abit of sacking. It was no 
more like a ratchet than I am.” 

For the remaining days of 
their stay at this spot the 
squad ate hot dinners, in the 
gaining of which all lent a 
hand except the strategist. As 
he would say in a self-satisfied 
tone when urged to do his bit 
with the rest— 

“Me’elp? Not much! ’Oo 
’ave you got to thank for this, 
eh? Them as ’as brains hasn’t 
got to do manewal labour. 
You work with yer ’ands: I 
work with me ’ead. J organise: 
I command: you carry out— 
I’m the MacKarvelly of this 
little lot! I do what we call 
staff-work in thearmy. That's 
about the size of it, old pals, 
see? Wot’o!” 

The construction train had 
puffed away to other scenes of 
wreckage, and in it this par- 


ticular squad with its Mac- 
Karvelly, its black -faced chef, 
and its “To and From.” The 
storekeeper’s little home was 
demolished, and all the stuff 
was being loaded into a long 
line of trucks by gangs of noisy 
Kaffirs. Close te a fast-vanish- 
ing pile of sleepers which had 
got down to its bottom layer 
stood Quartermaster -Sergeant 
John M‘Gowan, Royal En- 
gineers. He was looking at 
@ gap in the bottom of the 
stack—a gap now as visible 
as that in his own teeth. He 
kicked a short end of sleeper 
out of its place at the edge 
of the pile, picked it up and 
looked at the fresh saw-cut, 
scratching his damp head 
absently with the business end 
of the indelible pencil. 

‘The deevils,” he murmured, 
“the pairfect deevils wi’ their 
rratchet-brace and their music 
and what not. Royal Horrse, 
Royal Field, and all Arrtillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, and De- 
parrtments, I can haud ma’ 
ain wi’ them a’, but the Lord 
presairve me from ma’ ain 
corrps,—and Jarrah sleepers 
at top prrices, too!” 

He turned away sadly. He 
had not gone ten paces before 
he chuckled: ‘“ Whae’s like 
us! God bless us!” 
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THE LOSS OF A LUSTRUM. 


FIVE years have now elapsed 
since the issue of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the 
Militia and Volunteers, one of 
the most important State doc- 
uments ever published. With 
the shortcomings of our mili- 
tary arrangements, as revealed 
by the events of the Boer War, 
fresh in the public memory, 
the King’s advisers were justi- 
fied, nay, compelled to ask His 
Majesty to authorise an in- 
quiry into the state of the 
Auxiliary Forces, for, as shown 
in the evidence of the Elgin 
Commission, the country had 
been for some two years prac- 
tically denuded of Regular 
troops, and the Auxiliary 
Forces alone had been avail- 
able for home defence. In 
April 1900 there were in the 
United Kingdom but 103,000 
Regular troops, and these were 
made up of 37,000 immature 
soldiers who had been rejected 
by the doctors as unfit to 
stand the hardships of cam- 
paigning, of raw _ recruits 
hastily enlisted, of a few 
Regular Reservists who had 
been found unfit, while the 
balance was made up of sick 
and wounded who had re- 
turned from South Africa. 

By a happy chance, it was 
on the 23rd April, the day 
sacred to St George, the 
patron saint of England, in 
the year 1903, that the Royal 
Warrant was duly issued, 
appointing the Commission, 
which will be known to 
history as the Norfolk Com- 
mission, with full power “to 
inquire into the organisation, 





numbers, and terms of service 
of our Militia and Volunteer 
Forces ; and to report whether 
any, and if any, what, changes 
are required in order to secure 
that these forces shall be main- 
tained in a condition of mili- 
tary efficiency and of an ade- 
quate strength.” 

The Commission was com- 
posed as under: the President 
and Chairman was the Duke 
of Norfolk, who in 1900 had 
resigned the office of Post- 
master-General to proceed to 
the war in South Africa; the 
Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don, who had seen soldiering 
in the Grenadier Guards and 
active service in the Boer War; 
the Earl of Derby, who had 
held office for three years as 
Financial Secretary for War, 
and for two years as Secretary 
of State for War. After these 
came Lieutenant-General (now 
Field- Marshal) Lord Grenfell, 
a soldier who had served his 
country with distinction in 
many campaigns, and had 
been at one time Inspector- 
General of the Auxiliary 
Force. Next in order was 
Major-General Sir Coleridge 
Grove, who had held import- 
ant posts at the War Office 
for fifteen years in succession ; 
and Sir Ralph Knox, who had 
served for a similar period as 
Accountant -General at the 
War Office. Besides these 
there were four colonels of 
Militia and Volunteers, all 
thoroughly acquainted with 
the work of the forces on 
whose condition they were to 
report; and finally, Mr Spenser 
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Wilkinson, a journalist of high 
reputation, who had made a 
study of military affairs for 
many years past. 

On the 20th May 1904 the 
Commission issued its Report, a 
document of only sixteen pages 
in length, which was signed by 
eight out of its eleven mem- 
bers.! It begins with the fol- 
lowing plain statement of the 
work done :— 


“We have held,” it says, “82 sit- 
tings and examined 134 witnesses. 
We have considered written informa- 
tion, in answer to printed questions, 
from every unit of Militia and Vol- 
unteers, and also numerous memor- 
anda and suggestions which have 
been submitted to us by officers of 
the two Forces, and by other gentle- 
men acquainted with their conditions, 
and further, we have received from 
the War Office many reports and 
returns of much value.” 


The result of this long and 
careful study by judges thor- 
oughly competent to deal with 
the question is set forth as 
under :— 


“The principles which have been 
adopted, after the disastrous failure 
of older methods, by every great 
State of the European continent, are, 
first, that as far as possible the whole 
able-bodied male population shall be 
trained to arms; secondly, that the 
training shall be given in a period of 
continuous service with the colours, 
not necessarily in barracks; and, 
thirdly, that the instruction shall be 
given by a body of specially educated 
and highly-trained officers. We are 
convinced that only by the adoption 
of these principles can an army for 
home defence, adequate in strength 
and military efficiency to defeat an 
invader, be raised and maintained in 
the United Kingdom. . . . We 
humbly submit . . . that Your Maj- 
esty’s Militia and Volunteer Forces 


have not at present either the strength 
or the military efficiency required to 
enable them to fulfil the Tepsilene 
for which they exist ; that their mili- 
tary efficiency would be increased b 
the adoption of the measures set fort 
in the fourth section of this report, 
which would make them valuable 
auxiliaries to the Regular Army ; 
but that a home defence army cap- 
able, in the absence of the whole or 
greater portion of the Regular forces, 
of protecting this country against in- 
vasion can be raised and maintained 
only on the principle that it is the 
duty of every citizen of military age 
and sound physique to be trained for 
the national defence, and to take part 
in it should emergency arise.” 


It is proposed now to ana- 
lyse, line by line, this solemnly 
worded advice, to examine and 
see whether those who gave it 
were justified in so doing, and 
to show how far the military 
authorities have been guided 
by this advice in the reforms 
that have been introduced since 
it was issued. Finally, an en- 
deavour will be made to account 
for what the ordinary man of 
common-sense must consider an 
extraordinary anomaly — viz., 
that the nation, having found 
something totally wrong with 
its military body, and called in 
specialists to report on the case, 
has yet failed to take the 
remedy prescribed by those 
experts in no faltering tones. 

The first line of that portion 
of the Report which has been 
quoted above is pregnant with 
meaning and full of solemn 
warning, and justice could be 
fully done to it only by a care- 
ful consideration of the history 
of Europe for the last hundred 
years. For the phrase, “the 
disastrous failure of older 


. The three who did not sign were Sir Ralph Knox, and Colonels Satter- 
thwaite and Dalmahoy: all these, however, admitted the principle of com- 
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methods,” means, in the case 
of Germany, the awful results 
to Prussia of the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Jena; after 
which, under the guidance 
of patriots like Scharnhorst, 
Prussia adopted the great 
principle of compulsory and 
universal military training. 
Going further back still, it 
brings to our minds the fact 
that brave little Switzerland— 
where the principle, indeed, 
had always existed, though 
its practical application had 
been neglected — was overrun 
in 1798 by the victorious hosts 
of the French Republic. The 
story is well told by Colonel 
Delmé Radcliffe, our Military 
Attaché at Berne at the 
present time, and, briefly sum- 
marised, it runs as follows: 
Full of the fervour of their 
new ideas, the French Revolu- 
tionaries demanded that the 
Swiss should also adopt their 
Republican doctrines. When 
the Swiss indignantly refused 
to be thus dictated to, the 
French invaded their terri- 
tories. Scanty and ill-organ- 
ised levies were hastily called 
out. When these suffered de- 
feat, the Swiss turned on their 
unfortunate leaders and mur- 
dered them. Owing to the 
native gallantry of the Bernese 
men a few minor successes 
were gained; but at Grauholz 
the gallant Swiss were de- 
cisively beaten, though they 
prolonged the struggle, fight- 
ing still with desperate fury. 
In these fierce struggles it is 
computed that 50,000 men and 
4000 women—for they, too, 
fought — were slaughtered. 
Then came wholesale robbery, 
—money, pictures, plate, jewel- 
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lery — everything was plun- 
dered ; the invading troops ate 
up thecountry. Worse than all, 
the victors carried off the able- 
bodied men that still remained 
to fight as conscripts. Switzer- 
land had to maintain 15,000 
men in the ranks of Napoleon’s 
armies. That great general, 
knowing their fighting value, 
used the Swiss to form his 
rear-guard in the retreat from 
Russia, where nearly half of 
them were killed. The Swiss 
have not forgotten the les- 
son; and last year, as the 
result of a referendum, the 
voters of that country volun- 
tarily accepted an increased 
period of military training. 
Studying the phrase again, 
we recall the fact that Den- 
mark adopted universal service 
after her defeat in 1864, and 
Austria after the same exper- 
ience two years later; and 
finally we have brought again 
before us the cruel blows re- 
ceived by our proud and gal- 
lant neighbours, the French, 
in 1870-71. The French began 
that campaign in full reliance 
on an army raised by the 
methods of conscription, 4 
system invented by Frederick 
the Great and brought te a 
head by the still greater Na- 
poleon. This was the con- 
scription that our grandfathers 
taught us to hate. Under it 
Napoleon demanded from each 
department of France a cer- 
tain quota of men, so lists were 
prepared of all males of certain 
ages, and the number required 
was selected by casting lots. 
The injustice thus initiated 
was made grosser by the fact 
that a rich man on whom the 
lot 11 could buy a substitute, 
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and thus escape his duty to 
the State. When we remem- 
ber that Napoleon used the 
conscripts thus raised for wars 
of aggression waged for his 
own personal ends, and that 
he kept men with the colours 
for such periods as suited his 
own imperial and imperious 
will, we can easily grasp how 
harsh and odious the system 
must have seemed to our brave 
ancestors. We all know how 
the conscript armies of France 
went down before the Teuton 
legions banded together by 
compulsory and universal ser- 
vice, a system that forced the 
best men of all classes into the 
ranks of a “ Nation in Arms”; 
and we all know, or ought to 
know, that after her cruel 
disasters France abolished con- 
scription and introduced uni- 
versal service on the system 
of her conquerors. 

The armies of Russia, of 
Italy, and of Turkey are based 
on the same principles, and 
thus we see that the members 
of the Norfolk Commission 
were fully justified when they 
spoke of the adoption of com- 
pulsory and universal training 
for the whole of the 2 ble-bodied 
male population of every great 
State of the European con- 
tinent, “after the disastrous 
failure of older methods.” 


“We are convinced,” continues the 
Report, “that only by the adoption of 
these principles nd those of com- 
pulsory and universal military train- 
ing] can an army for home defence, 
adequate in strength and military 
efficiency to defeat an invader, be 
raised and maintained in the United 
Kingdom” ; and this conclusion can 
be based only on their finding that 
“Your Majesty’s Militia and Volun- 
teer Forces have not at present either 


the strength or the military efficiency 
required to enable them to fulfil the 
functions for which they exist.” 


In other words, the Home- 
Defence Force was weighed 
carefully in the balance and 
was found wanting, and the 
Duke of Norfolk, speaking in 
the House of Lords in June 
1904, with all the facts fresh 
in his mind, said: “The break- 
down is in almost every case 
attributed essentially to the 
nature of the voluntary system 
itself, which makes it impos- 
sible to demand a reasonable 
standard of efficiency without 
greatly reducing the forces.” 
How far is this justified by the 
evidence given before the Com- 
mission? In dealing with this 
question we find that the real 
experts, our most famous 
generals, spoke very clearly 
on this point. 

Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 
Kelly-Kenny, in answer to a 
question (360) as to the funda- 
mental difficulties of the case, 
said: “The difficulties are, of 
course, that we cannot oblige 
them to come out for training 
sufficiently long.” 

The Duke of Connaught, 
when asked if he considered 
the training of the Militia long 
enough, answered: “ No, I do 
not think so, either in the 
length of the training of the 
recruits or when the bat- 
talions come out for training.” 
(Q. 3422.) 

Sir John French said, that 
in case of invasion he would 
not feel any confidence in Militia 
battalions without a backing of 
Regular troops (Q. 2452). 

Sir Ian Hamilton (Q. 1159): 
“T certainly would not pretend 
for one moment that the 
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Volunteers as they are at 
present are fit to fight the 
picked troops of any Conti- 
nental Power.” 

Lord Wolseley when asked 
(Q. 1515), “But the minimum 
task for which the defence 
forces of England ought to 
be prepared, and to which they 
ought to be equal, would be 
fighting these 200,000 excel- 
lent troops?” answered “ Yes,” 
and held that “it would be an 
act of great imprudence to 
trust that task to Auxiliary 
troops alone.” 

Finally, Sir Evelyn Wood 
said (Q. 21622) that the country 
was leaning on the rottenest 
of reeds if it expected to be 
guarded against invasion by the 
arrangements existing in 1904. 

From the evidence it is clear 
that the Norfolk Commission 
could not do otherwise than 
report to the King that the 
Militia and Volunteers were 
not competent to fulfil the func- 
tions for which they existed, 
and this fact has been of course 
recognised by the recent re- 
organisations introduced since 
Mr Haldane became Secretary 
of State for War. 

The next sentence of the 
Report runs as follows :— 


“Their [the Militia and Volunteer 
Forces] military efficiency would be 
increased by the adoption of the 
measures set forth in the fourth sec- 
tion of this Report, which would 
make them valuable auxiliaries to 
the Regular Army.” 


What were these measures? 
and have the responsible mili- 
tary authorities paid any atten- 
tion to them ? 

Summarised concisely, the 
measures recommended were :! 
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(i.) That the Volunteer Force 
should be represented at the War 
Office by a separate department. 

(ii.) The force should be organised 
in brigades and divisions, and com- 
manders and staff should be appointed 
to these bodies. 

(iii.) That the commanding officers 
should be relieved of financial respon- 
sibility, and capitation grants should 
be abolished. 

(iv.) The training of the Volun- 
teers should be concentrated upon 
essentials, each corps practising in 
jomeag the special duties it would 

ave to carry out in war-time. 

(v.) All corps should be allowed to 
train up to fourteen days in camp 
each year, with adequate allowances. 

(vi.) Ranges and exercising-grounds 
should be provided by the State. 

(vii.) Transport and mobilisation 
equipment should also be provided. 

It is a fact that should be 
borne in mind by all who are 
anxious to study the question 
of national defence, that all 
these recommendations have 
practically been accepted by 
the Secretary of State for War 
and his advisers on the Army 
Council, and are embodied in 
the Territorial Forces Act. At 
the War Office, Lord Lucas, 
Under-Secretary of State for 
War, has been appointed speci- 
ally to look after the interests 
of the Territorial Force. The 
whole of that force has been 
organised in fourteen divisions, 
each division being formed on 
the lines of a division of Regu- 
lars, with a proper complement 
of horse, foot, and artillery, 
each division and its component 
brigades duly provided with 
their own commanders and 
staff, most of whom are ex- 
Regulars, and the remainder 
specially selected ex-Militia or 
Volunteer officers. 

Commanding officers are al- 
most entirely relieved from 
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financial responsibility, the pro- 
vision of drill-halls, clothing, 
&e., being looked after by the 
Territorial Force Associations, 
to which reference will be made 
later. Capitation grants are 
no longer issued to the corps, 
but every man who attends 
camp receives pay, which goes 
direct to him.! 

As regards the training being 
concentrated on essentials, the 
less said about this the better. 
The training of the Territorial 
Force cannot be taken seriously 
at all, for efficiency depends on 
training, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s dictum that the voluntary 
system “makes it impossible 
to demand a reasonable stan- 
dard of efficiency” is amply 
borne out by a letter from a 
territorial officer to ‘The Scots- 
man,’ who speaks of the volun- 
tary system as producing “a 
minimum of benefit and a 
maximum of vexation.” He 
tells how, in accordance with 
orders received, he prepared a 
course of lectures to be given 
during the winter months, and 
invited the men, whom he could 
not order, to attend. In re- 
sponse to 120 of these invita- 
tions, three men attended. 

As to drills, he says that 
“on any given occasion the 
attendance is only half what 
it should be, entailing ridiculous 
formations and twofold attend- 
ance on the officers,’ while any 
attempt at consecutive training 
is rendered absolutely impos- 
sible by the fact that some men 
attend the earlier drills only, 
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while others come only to the 
later ones. 

Finally, as regards attend- 
ance at camp, where the men 
are under military discipline 
and really useful soldiering can 
be done, he tells us that “the 
discretion necessarily? given to 
commanding officers to excuse 
men from attending at camps 
reduces the supposed obligation 
to a mere farce.” 

The next recommendation, 
“that all corps should be al- 
lowed to train up to fourteen 
days,” is also incorporated in 
the new regulations. Full pay 
for fourteen days’ training can 
be drawn by any officer or man 
of the Territorial Force, pro- 
vided that he has done his 
previous drills qualifying him 
to attend camp.* 

The provision of ranges and 
exercising-grounds, of transport 
and mobilisation equipment, all 
these are entrusted to the Ter- 
ritorial Force Associations, 
which form a very important 
feature of Mr Haldane’s scheme, 
and reflect much credit on 
him as a statesman. Under 
his scheme each county now 
possesses a Territorial Force 
Association, presided over in 
almost every instance by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and charged 
with all the administrative 
details that form so large a 
portion of the work of building 
up an army. Under this head 
come the provision of ranges 
and manceuvre- and exercise- 
grounds, of drill-halls, of horses, 
clothing, and equipment, while 


1 Theoretically, a man must make himself efficient before being allowed to go 
to camp, but this was not enforced last year, as many men were enlisted so 
shortly before the time for going into camp that they had not time to put in the 


qualifying drills. 


2 Necessarily, that is, under a voluntary system. 
® This condition was relaxed last year, as already stated. 
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the War Office retains control 
of all that relates to the actual 
discipline and war-training of 
the men, of their armament and 
the supply of ammunition. 

The fact that all the recom- 
mendations contained in the 
fourth section of the Report 
have been adopted shows that 
the War Secretary and mili- 
tary advisers consider that the 
advice of the Norfolk Commis- 
sion is thoroughly sound; but 
we now come to the sting in the 
tail, the last few lines of the Re- 
port recommending universal 
military training for every able- 
bodied male of the population. 

The attentive reader who 
has patiently followed this 
article so far will have noticed 
that in the division of the 
duties between the Territorial 
Force Associations and the 
War Office no mention has 
been made of the most im- 
portant factor of all that go 
to the making of an army— 
that is, the provision of the 
men. The fact, of course, is 
that this point has been 
shirked. It is true, indeed, 
that theoretically it is the 
duty of the Associations to 
provide the men, but it is 
equally clear to any fair- 
minded reader that this must 
remain a dead letter unless 
and until the Associations are 
given the power to enrol the 
men required ; in other words, 
it cannot be their duty to do 
what is beyond their power. 

But before we pass to the 
consideration of this question 
we must, to round off our 
study of the Report, discuss 
the reference made therein to a 
“ home-defence army, capable, 
in the absence of the whole or 
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greater portion of the Regu- 
lar forces, of protecting this 
country against invasion.” 
This sentence postulates two 
conditiens—viz., the absence 
of our Regular forces, and the 
possibility of invasion, As 
regards the first, it has been 
explained over and over again 
by Lord Roberts, and is indeed 
obvious to any one who looks 
for a moment at the question 
of National Defence, that the 
Regular Army is an Imperial 
Police Force, half of which is 
at all times stationed in India, 
or our other dependencies, or 
garrisoning the coaling-stations 
on which our Navy and our 
Mercantile Marine depend, 
while at any moment that part 
which remains in the United 
Kingdom may be called upon 
to proceed abroad. This actu- 
ally happened only a few years 
ago, as is matter of common 
knowledge, during the War in 
South Africa. 

The possible departure of our 
Regulars from this country is 
also contemplated by the 
present War Minister, who 
rightly takes great credit to 
himself and his advisers for the 
excellent arrangements under 
which an expeditionary force 
can now be despatched from 
the United Kingdom. This 
force is to consist of not less 
than 167,000 men, and its 
departure would denude this 
country of nearly all its 
trained troops; and even this 
number is considerably under 
the total of what may be re- 
quired, for over 250,000 Regular 
troops served in South Africa, 
and many more would have 
been sent had they existed. 

We next come to the possi- 
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bility of invasion on a large 
scale. This, like the efficiency 
of the Home-Defence Army to 
resist the invasion when it 
comes, can never be settled 
with the certainty of a mathe- 
matical problem till the invader 
has actually landed, and has 
either been repelled or has 
made good his hold on the 
country. 

On this point we must be 
content to take the advice of 
experts, and fortunately there 
is no lack of this, owing to the 
thorough way in which the 
members of the Norfolk Com- 
mission did their work. 

Lord Wolseley, when ex- 
amined on this subject (Q. 
1617), referred to 
“Lord Nelson and Collingwood, both 
of whom believed in the absolute 
possibility of the invasion of this 
country, as did also the greatest of 
all human: beings in my view, 
Napoleon, and also the Duke of 
Wellington. ... If you have bigger 
admirals nowadays than Nelson and 
Collingwood and greater generals 
than Napoleon oll Wellington to 
gainsay what they said, I have no 
answer to make them beyond quot- 
ing the experience of history, and 
that is on my side.” 


The late Sir John Ardagh, 
Director of Military Intel- 
ligence, when asked for his 
opinion (Q. 3212-3), said he 
had been studying the question 
for forty years, and added— 


Date. Place. 


1758 . St Malo. 
1761 . Belleisle . 
1762 . Martinique 
1799 . Holland . 
1801 . Egypt . 
1807 . Copenhagen 
1810 . Mauritius 
1854 . Crimea 
1879 . Peru 
* And 12 guns, 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO, MCXXI. 


“We may begin by asserting that 
any of the great military Powers has 
available at all times a sufficiently 
large number of organised military 
units and equipment to enable it to 
bring to its seaports, without mobil- 
isation, within five days, forces 
numbering 50,000 men. . . . To 
assemble an expedition numberin 
from 100,000 to 200,000 men woul 
involve mobilisation and require a 
longer time, say ten days or a fort- 
night. Thereare, however, moments, 
such as the concentrations incidental 
to autumn manceuvres, when forces 
of this magnitude might be assembled 
without suspicion. . . . There would 
therefore be no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in finding, on very short notice, 
the men, animals, and military 
matériel for attempting an invasion 
upon a very large scale.” 


As to the question of a 
hostile force effecting a land- 
ing on our shores, it is astound- 
ing that most people in this 
country, excluding the sailors 
and soldiers, should think such 
landing impossible, or at least 
very difficult. It is, or ought 
to be, matter of common know- 
ledge that the British army 
has effected landings in almost 
every quarter of the globe; 
and nothing but gross ignor- 
ance or insularity will allow 
us to suppose that other people 
cannot do what we have proved 
over and over again to be feas- 
ible. The following list, com- 
piled by Captain S. F. Douglas, 
gives particulars of some of the 
actual landings effected— 


aa ‘on Time. 

13,000 None 1 day 
10,000 Severe ln 
12,000 Severe low 
17,000 None liu 
12,000 2000 men* lin 
27,000 None lin 
12,000 None lin 
30,000t Expected loin 
8,000 900 men lin 


t And 24 guns. 
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The most striking of these 
instances is the landing of 
the French and English troops 
in the Crimea. In this case, 
the Russian fleet of nine- 
teen ships of the line and six 
frigates, though close at hand, 
remained in the harbour of 
Sevastopol and made no effort 
to interfere with the landing, 
owing to the presence of the 
British and French ships which 
were covering the landing; and, 
presumably for the same reason, 
the Russian army, only a few 
miles distant on the Alma, 
carefully abstained from oppos- 
ing the disembarkation.! 

Sir Evelyn Wood thus de- 
scribes this operation :— 


“The disembarkation was ar- 
ranged on the model of that followed 
by Sir Ralph Abercromby, when he 
landed in March 1801 in Aboukir 
Bay. On the 14th September 1854, 
the men-of-war’s boats left their 
ships, fully armed and provisioned 
with water and food for three days, 
and we did not get back until 11.30 
that night. All the boats loaded 
with human freight were drawn up 
in one long line at 8.15 a.m., when 
the captain, superintending from a 
fast-pulling gig in the centre, waved 
his flag as a signal for the line to ad- 
vance. In one hour the seven batta- 
lions ee omy the Light Division 
were on shore, and by 3 p.m. we had 
landed 14,000 infantry and two bat- 
teries ; nor were our Allies less expe- 
ditious, for they claimed to have put 
6000 men on shore in less than 
twenty-five minutes.” 


This instance well illustrates 
the difficulty of opposing a 
landing. The fact is that such 
@n operation, covered by the 
heavy guns of a powerful fleet, 
is very hard to resist success- 


fully. The naval gunners can 
see exactly where their own 
troops are, and can bring such 
a powerful covering fire to bear 
on the part of the coast where 
the landing is to take place 
that the invading troops are 
almost bound to be able to 
effect a lodgment on the shore, 

When examined on this 
point Colonel Locke, who had 
been employed for seventeen 
years at the War Office study- 
ing mobilisation, said (Q. 2963), 
“Tt is hardly possible to pre. 
vent the actual landing,”—that 
is to say, if the fleet is not 
available to take part in oppos- 
ing the invading forces. 

We maintain that we have 
now established that the Nor- 
folk Commission was justified 
in advising the country to pro- 
vide itself with a “home- 
defence army, capable, in the 
absence of the whole, or greater 
part, of the regular forces, of 
protecting the country against 
invasion”; and we proceed to 
show that they were also justi- 
fied, on the evidence given 
before them, in recording the 
finding that such an army 
“oan be raised and maintained 
only on the principle that it 
is the duty of every citizen 
of military age and sound 
physique to be trained for 
the national defence, and to 
take part in it should emerg- 
ency arise,” 

On the necessity of some 
form of compulsion our best 
soldiers spoke with no uncer- 
tain voice. Sir William Nichol- 
son, who now holds the post of 


1 Captain Coles, Flag Officer of our Fleet, stated before a Commission which 
sat in 1859 that, given fair weather and properly prepared troop rafts, the 
French and British troops, 50,000 in number, could have been landed with all 


their guns and stores “ between daylight and dusk.” 
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Adjutant-General at the War 
Office, and whose advice cannot 
be disposed of as “Early 
Victorian,” when asked if he 
would recommend the appli- 
cation of the Ballot Act, re- 
plied, “From a military point 
of view it would be a very 
good thing,... if you have 
the Ballot Act without substi- 
tutes” (Q. 232). 

Sir Thomas Kelly - Kenny, 
whose generalship in South 
Africa earned the commenda- 
tion of the highly trained 
German General Staff, main- 
tained (Q. 391), “there is noth- 
ing to be done but conscription 
or the ballot,” and later on he 
spoke of “nothing but conscrip- 
tion or obligatory service” to 
enable the Militia to act alone 
in home defence. 

Lord Wolseley was very em- 
phatic indeed. He said (Q. 


1502)— 


“T think it would be not only 
ood for the Army, but very good 
for the State and very good for the 

ople, that every young man arriv- 
ing at a certain time of life should 
be compelled ... to go into camp 
or barracks . . . af learn what 
discipline is.” 

Sir John French, when asked 
if he thought that our possible 
military requirements could be 
satisfied by any measures short 
of general service,—z.e., the lia- 
bility of all!to serve,—said he 
did not think they could be. 
(Q. 2492.) 

Major-General Hallam Parr 
gave his opinion thus :— 


“The time has come to admit that 
unless the country will again accept 
the old law of Compulsory Service, 
under which our forefathers lived, 
military experts must throw up their 
hands in despair at any idea of placin 
in line half-trained and half-organis 
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battalions, short of officers and com- 
posed largely of immature lads, 
against the pick of Continental troops 
led by professional officers.” (Q.2619.) 


Sir Evelyn Wood was as 
convinced as the other great 
soldiers on the point we are 
discussing, for he used the 
words, “Short of compulsion, 
you cannot have safety for the 
kingdom if you take away the 
Regulars.” (Q. 21,632.) 

It is unnecessary to go fur- 
ther. Line by line the sound- 
ness of the advice given by the 
Norfolk Commission has been 
proved ; word by word almost 
has it been weighed and bal- 
anced and found good. The 
Report should be printed and 
put in the hands of every 
voter, so that at the next 
General Election the voters 
cannot at any rate plead ignor- 
ance on this the most import- 
ant matter which can be laid 
before the people—viz., that 
of National Defence. 

The Secretary of State for 
War and his military advisers 
have, by adopting it in their 
recent army reforms, placed 
the seal of their approval on 
nine-tenths of the advice given 
five years ago by the Com- 
mission; the last and most 
important portion—viz., that 
which deals with the provision 
of the men—rests with the 
people themselves. Kipling has 
summed this up well in the 
concluding lines of his stirring 
poem, “ The Islanders ”— 

‘¢ Surely ye are the people, absolute, 
strong, and wise, 

And what your hearts have desired 
ye have not denied to your eyes ; 


On your own heads, in your own 
hands, the sin and the saving lies.” 


A. KEENE, 
Colonel, R.A, (Retired). 























MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE DEATH OF COQUELIN—CLASSIC AND ROMANTIO—COQUELIN 
A CLASSIC — MME, BERNHARDT AND IRVING HIS ANTITHESES— 
“re JUIF POLONAIS” AND “THE BELLS” —COQUELIN’S TEM- 
PERAMENT — THE TRADITION OF MOLIERE— “OYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC ”"—THE CAMERON HIGHLANDERS—THEIR FOUNDER—THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE KILT—A NOBLE RECORD—AT WATERLOO 


—AND AFTER. 


THE death of Constant 
Coquelin has removed from 
among us an actor who be- 
lenged not to France only 
but to the world. For half 
a century he had dominated 
the French stage. He had 
set an example too rarely 
followed on either side the 
Channel. Breaking down the 
barriers of politics, he had ap- 
peared triumphantly in Berlin. 
In a series of victorious pro- 
gresses he had added to his 
Empire the two Americas. 
And though, with the aid of 
the press, it is easy to ex- 
aggerate the importance of 
the actor, Coquelin might 
boast an intelligence and an 
artistry which made him a 
great interpreter of the drama, 
and which claim from the 
whole world the meed of 
memory and respect. 

In all the arts, in sculpture 
and painting, in poetry and 
the theatre, there is a con- 
stant conflict of Classicism and 
Romance. These two methods 
of understanding and presenta- 
tion do not belong to this or 
that nation, this or that age. 
They have existed always side 
by side and under every sky. 
They correspond to different 
temperaments, different talents, 


The first quality of Classicism 
is a sense of structure; the 
first quality of Romance, a 
love of decoration. The one 
builds; the other adorns; and 
if we keep in mind these 
qualities, we shall always dis- 
tinguish easily between the 
two schools of thought, the 
two means of expression. 
Classicism, severe and solidly 
poised, cherishes the virtues 
of simplicity and _ restraint. 
It is economical alike in 
thought and workmanship. 
A quiet amplitude marks all 
its efforts, and it is never 
weakened by any littleness 
of touch. Romance, on the 
other hand, delights in a 
riot of superfluous ornament. 
It is imaginative, lavish, and 
embroidered. Not content 
with a mere statement, it 
must trick itself out with 
the ruffs and frills of fancy. 
In its desire to appear elab- 
orate, it too often conceals 
its purpose, and runs to the 
extreme of decorative absurd- 
ity. In no other art are the 
differences of classical and 
romantic so clearly defined 
as in the art of acting; and 
Coquelin was able to keep 
the conquests which he made, 
because his method was severe, 
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because at his best he never 
got a hand of applause by 
affectation or trickery. 

In other words, he was by 
sympathy and training on the 
side of the classics. He recog- 
nised that the actor’s art was 
an art of interpretation. Him- 
self, with all his resources of 
voice, gait, and gesture, was 
the means of expression. He 
worked upon the qualities of 
his mind and body as a sculp- 
tor models his clay, as a poet 
handles his words. He did not 
pretend that he suffered with 
his characters or rose with 
them to the pinnacle of power 
and fame. He was neither 
king nor valet: it was enough 
for him to represent them, and 
many others, with a perfect 
skill and intelligence. He 
made no attempt to identify 
himself with his part, which 
he regarded as something ex- 
ternal to his own feelings. 
And thus his effects were 
always closely studied, his self- 
control was always perfect. 
He would have seen no incon- 
gruity in Edmund Kean’s de- 
manding a tankard of porter 
at the highest moment of 
tragedy, because he did not 
confuse the misery of his 
subject, or the impression he 
was producing on his audience, 
with his own performance, 
He could swagger as Mascarille, 
play the hypocrite as Tartufe, 
be the trickster as Scapin, go 
through all the antics de- 
manded of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and never once lose hold of 
himself and his equipment. In 
brief, he was not an emotional 
amateur, not an experimenter 
In romance, but an artist cast 
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in a classic mould, who could 
interpret surely and calmly the 
emotions of others. He is the 
best comedian, said Moliére, 
who can represent a personage 
opposite to himself in temper. 
And it is true of the great 
actor who is just dead, that 
though he showed you Coquelin 
the actor in all his persona- 
tions, he never permitted 
Coquelin the man to emerge 
upon the scene, 

Two of his contemporaries 
have been his complete anti- 
theses, and to recall them is 
to understand his mastery. 
Madame Bernhardt and Henry 
Irving will be remembered as 
great romantic actors, whose 
object was to turn their art 
into an excuse for ornament. 
They have represented them- 
selves with a kind of pas- 
sion. Whatever the excuse, 
it has always been Mad- 
ame Bernhardt and Henry 
Irving who have trod the 
boards. Neither the one nor 
the other has seen in a play 
anything else than a chance 
for the expression of self, for 
the showing off of familiar 
effects and personal antics. 
Coquelin was a stranger to 
such an ill-considered ambition, 
and if we compare his method 
with Henry Irving’s—and com- 
parison is easy, since they 
essayed the same parts— we 
shall best arrive at his excel- 
lence. Irving thought of him- 
self, Coquelin of his play. 
When Irving undertook a 
new réle, he asked himself first, 
How will this réle suit Irving? 
Coquelin, on the other hand, 
forgot himself in reflecting how 
best he should interpret the 
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author’s meaning. The one 
put the actor above the drama. 
The other, in acknowledging 
himself the servant of the poet, 
won the greater victory. He 
stooped to conquer. And thus 
it follows that Irving was 
always at his best in a bad 
play. A masterpiece interfered 
with the freedom of exaggera- 
tion which he demanded. 
Coquelin rose with his occasion. 
A bad play did not give his 
talent free scope. Aiming at 
interpretation, he wished to 
have something worthy his 
insight; and to see him 
wandering through such a 
piece of confectionery as 
“L’Abbé Constantin,” for in- 
stance, was a sorry sight. He 
played his part with the per- 
fection of ease and lightness. 
But it was no part for him; 
it was as though a black- 
smith were breaking a nut on 
an anvil. 

In one play, at least, the 
two actors won a vast success, 
and each therein so frankly 
revealed his method that it 
was difficult to believe they 
were pretending to represent 
the same personage. As Ma- 
thias in “Le Juif Polonais,” 
Coquelin put before his audi- 
ence the perfectly realised por- 
trait of a country mayor—a 
simple soul, kindly, debonair, 
prosperous, even jovial. The 
remorse for a murder commit- 
ted long ago comes to him 
almost as a surprise. Tortured 
though he be by the sound of 
the sleigh-bells, he cannot pose 
as the villain of a melodrama, 
because such a pose would not 
be consonant with the char- 
acter of a good bourgeois. And 
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Coquelin, understanding his 
part, like the clairvoyant that 
he was, made the haunted 
citizen a quiet, commonplace 
figure, and withal a master- 
piece of art. As you watched 
the performance you knew that 
the intention of the author was 
fulfilled, that not otherwise 
could Mathias be presented 
to you, and you agreed with 
the people on the stage that 
the bourgeois died a victim not 
to the reverberation of spectral 
bells but to le petit vin blanc, 
Widely different in intention 
and effect was Irving’s render- 
ing. He kept the name of 
Mathias on his programme, and 
that was all. The haunted 
man was always Irving himself. 
The actor made no attempt to 
show you the effect of remorse 
upon a middle-class Frenchman. 
He explained to you how a man 
of his own temperament might 
behave in the distressing cir- 
cumstances of persecution. It 
was Irving who passed the 
window in the first act, who 
shook with impressive delibera- 
tion the snow from his coat, 
and who removed his jack-boots 
with a sepulchral ceremony. 
Every jingle of the bells was 
a fresh opportunity, not for 
Mathias. but for Irving, until 
at last you wondered why this 
highly sensitive, picturesque, 
and tormented Englishman 
was surrounded with country- 
folk who had no link of sym- 
pathy or resemblance with 
him. It would be difficult to 
find a better contrast of classic 
and romantic. Coquelin built 
up before your eyes, with a 
convincing solidity, the portrait 
of a plain man who was 
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haunted by the one crime of 
an otherwise blameless life. 
Irving took Mathias as an easy 
excuse for adorning his own 
personality, and wasted no 
thought upon the part which 
he was playing, or the ex- 
pressed intention of his author. 

But we do not mean that 
Coquelin was deficient in what 
is known as temperament. If he 
was fine enough an artist always 
to keep in the frame of his pic- 
ture, he nevertheless took an in- 
stinctive control of his audience. 
He could do what he liked with 
it. He dominated it as vividly 
as Irving once dominated the 
Lyceum, and he achieved a yet 
greater triumph : he dominated 
himself. He has been called 
ugly—why, we know not. It 
is truer to say that he had the 
ideal actor’s face, a face which 
he could change at will, and fit 
with the expressions of joy and 
sorrow, of victory and defeat. 
His gesture was large and never 
restless. His voice was of a 
wide compass and the quick 
interpreter of various emotions. 
And he never came upon the 
stage without impressing you 
with his mastery—the mastery 
not of an antic expert of melo- 
drama but of an artist. Above 
all, it was his good fortune to 
be bred in the House of Moliére, 
He had served a long and wise 
apprenticeship. He was the 
end of a long tradition, the 
summing-up of two centuries’ 
artistic enterprise. The Clas- 
sicism of Moliére was, like the 
Classicism of Sophocles, guided 
by Nature,—by Nature repre- 
sented not with crude fidelity 
but within the limits of a 
delicate art. And Coquelin 





humbly acquiesced in Moliére’s 
worship of simplicity. He had 
no greater love of the excesses 
of the grand manner, which are 
the vice of overblown Classi- 
cism, than Molidre himself. 
He did not think that a king 
must always be “tall and fat 
like four.” Indeed, to see him 
was to come face to face with 
Moliére himself. In “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,” in ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” in 
“Le Tartufe,” he revealed all 
his wonderful gifts of interpre- 
tation. His Mascarille carried 
you straight out of your own 
century into the past. There 
stood before you the ruffler of 
the seventeenth century. The 
exuberant gaiety of the dis- 
guised valet is an imperish- 
able memory, though, alas! 
the master will never revive it. 
Who that has once seen it can 
forget the splendid gesture, the 
magnificent sweep of the actor? 
The plumed hat, the lace frills, 
the full wig, will always live 
in our mind’s eye because 
he wore them. And despite 
the extravagance which the 
part demanded, Coquelin never 
overstepped the boundaries of 
his art and method. The im- 
mortal swagger was Mas- 
carille’s, not his own, and from 
beginning to end there was 
no note of the exaggeration 
which would have deformed an 
English performance of the 
play. Then, in accord with 
his theory that a perfect actor 
could play any part, and could 
so securely hide his personality 
as to represent brave man or 
coward, young or old, rascal or 
sentimentalist, he turned lightly 
from Mascarille to Tartufe. 
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Never was the unctuous hypo- 
crite more unctuously displayed. 
The villain created by Moliére 
was by Coquelin made manifest, 
and he will ever remain a 
brilliant memory, the greatest 
of all the masterpieces which 
hang in the actor’s gallery of 
masterpieces, 

It was Coquelin’s good for- 
tune, as we have said, to be 
bred in the House of Moliére. 
By another stroke of good 
fortune he did not desert that 
House until he had matured 
his style and perfected his 
method. The many years 
which he spent in wandering 
did but tend to exaggeration. 
The custom, long sustained, of 
playing to audiences which had 
an indifferent knowledge of 
French persuaded him at times 
to elaborate his gesture and to 
forget the moderation which was 
his first distinction. A greater 
injury was done him by the 
overwhelming success of M. 
Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac.” Now this play is an 
admirable machine. Nothing 
better has ever been contrived 
for the exposition of a multi- 
farious talent. Cyrano, indeed, 
as imagined by the dramatist, 
is not one man but three or 
four. A braggart in the first 
act, he presently trembles before 
the beautiful Roxane, and 
thinks it no shame to play 
the go-between. He does not 
soruple to lend his voice to his 
rival, or to deceive the lady 
whom he has known and loved 
from his boyhood. In tho last 
act of all he dies, to an accom- 
paniment of falling leaves, with 
a deliberation which belongs 
only to the theatre. The play 
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has half-a-dozen merits. It ig 
flamboyant ; it is packed with 
change and _ surprise; its 
bravura is at times irresistible ; 
and it easily aroused the en- 
thusiasm of those who had read 
the elder Dumas and delighted 
in the “Cadets de Gascogne.” 
But it is so obviously unreal 
that it could be presented only 
with a brutal inconsistency, 
Coquelin, accustomed to the 
delineation of character, was 
asked to represent an ab- 
straction on which half a 
dozen characters were grafted. 
It gave him an opportunity of 
showing-off which he was quick 
to seize. It permitted him to 
speak more lines than ever 
before had been allotted to one 
player. And it changed him 
from an actor of subtlety and 
perfection toan amazing mounte- 
bank doing half a dozen turns 
at a music-hall, The very fact 
that he took a real pleasure in 
his triumph is a proof that his 
touch was losing its sureness, 
that his art was less scrupu- 
lous than of yore. But it 
remains the one great mistake 
in a finished career, and the 
wonder is that Coquelin was 
loyal so long to the tradition of 
his craft. Esteem no man 
happy, said an ancient wise- 
acre, until he be dead. Esteem 
no actor a perfect artist until 
he has played his last part. 
All are lawless, especially 
when they assume the reins 
of management. “Ah, les 
étranges animaux 4 conduire 
que les comédiens!” Thus 
wrote Moliére, who knew them 
well, and it is due to Coquelin’s 
refusal to govern himself in 
his last years that in the 
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moment of his death he was 
remembered less vividly as Tar- 
tufe, or as Mascarille, or as 
Gringoire, than as Cyrano de 
Bergerac, the hero of the long 
nose and shifting temper. 


The value of tradition is 
apparent not merely in the 
theatre. In art as in life, in 
war as in peace, it is the golden 
chain which binds the present 
to the past and restrains the 
headstrong man from his un- 
doing. Especially is it the 
only begetter of courage and 
patriotism. It persuades the 
soldier, fighting for his soil, to 
deeds of heroism. It creates 
in the heart and brain of all 
good citizens the spirit of em- 
ulation. Who would fall below 
the example set him by his 
forefathers or do dishonour to 
his native place? A book,! 
recently published, is as good 
an illustration of what we 
mean as can be found. It 
gives, in the form of annals, a 
clear and concise account of a 
distinguished regiment. The 
authors—and the book is com- 
piled by a committee — have 
done their work with a modest 
fidelity. Being soldiers, they 
take the courage and zeal of 
their predecessors and col- 
leagues for granted, and perhaps 
for that very reason leave upon 
our mind a vivid impression of 
great deeds simply and honour- 
ably performed. And as we 
read, we recognise the worth 
of such a record as this to 
those who to-day wear the 
uniform. The constant econ- 


omy and changing schemes of 
many Ministers may all too 
soon obliterate the traditions 
of the past; and nothing but 
good could come to the Army 
if its every regiment followed 
the example thus wisely set, 
and published a plain account 
of what it had achieved in 
peace and war. 

The Cameron Highlanders, 
long known as the 79th, has 
a brilliant history, of which 
every soldier who has fought 
under its colours has a right 
to be proud. And before we 
consider its exploits it is not 
without interest to recall its 
origin. It cannot claim the 
antiquity of the Black 
Watch, for it came into 
being when England needed 
every man to fight against 
France and the forces of dis- 
order. It was in 1793 that 
Alan Cameron obtained per- 
mission to raise the regiment 
which ever since has borne 
his name. His early career 
showed the fighting blood that 
flowed in his veins. He was 
little more than a boy when 
he had a dispute with a kins- 
man, Cameron of Morsheirlich, 
an expert swordsman and many 
years his senior. A duel was 
inevitable, and for once strength 
overcame skill. Alan, incited 
to fury by a slight wound, 
broke down his opponent’s 
head-guard, and drove his own 
and Morsheirlich’s sword into 
his kinsman’s head, thus mak- 
ing a cross- shaped wound of 
which he died. After hiding 
some years in Mull, Alan Cam- 
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eron escaped to America, fought 
for England in the Rebellion, 
and returned to England in 
1780. He was the type of the 
travelled Scot, intensely pat- 
riotic and yet well skilled in 
the way of the world. “He 
was,” says the historian, “the 
link between the old type of 
Highland gentleman and the 
modern laird whose youthful 
mind has been formed in the 
environment of an English 
public school.” His great 
bodily strength, his dauntless 
courage, his turbulent spirit, 
brought him fame wherever 
he went, and had he lived in 
an earlier century he would 
doubtless have followed Crich- 
ton, Sinclair, Urquhart, and 
the rest across Europe, and 
won laurels wherever he went. 
And there is another point in 
which he resembled many of 
his wandering countrymen. 
He was the master of a rough, 
expressive style. As he would 
brook no interference, so he 
knew very well how to put 
his displeasure into words. 
Not long after he had raised 
the Camerons, a rumour came 
that they were to be drafted 
into four other regiments. 
Colonel Cameron told the 
Duke of York that “to draft 
the 79th was more than he 
or his father dared do.” Then 
said the Duke, “The King, my 
father, will certainly send the 
regiment to the West Indies,” 
To which Cameron replied, 
“You may tell the King, your 
father, from me, that he may 
send us to hell if he likes, and 
I'll go at the head of them, 
but he daurna draft us.” He 


“daurna”; and the Cameron 
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Highlanders have remained 
the Cameron Highlanders to 
this day. 


But Alan Cameron’s master- 
piece of style is a defence of 
the kilt, which was provoked 
by a suggestion that tartan 
trews should be substituted 
for the garb of Scotland, and 
which is so vigorous and elo- 
quent that we cite it with- 
out apology. “I have to ob- 
serve,’ he writes in 1804, 
“that in course of the late 
war several gentlemen pro- 
posed to raise Highland regi- 
ments; ... but most of these 
corps were called upon from 
all quarters, and thereby adul- 
terated by every description of 
men, that rendered them any- 
thing but real Highlanders, or 
even Scotchmen (which is not 
strictly synonymous); and the 
colonels themselves being gen- 
erally unacquainted with the 
language and habits of High- 
landers, while prejudiced in fav- 
our of, and accustomed to wear, 
breeches, were consequently ad- 
verse to that free congenial 
circulation of the pure whole- 
some air (as an exhilarating 
native bracer) which has 
hitherto so peculiarly bene- 
fited the Highlander for activ- 
ity and all the other necessary 
qualities of a soldier, whether 
for hardship upon scanty fare, 
readiness in accoutring, or 
making forced marches, be- 
sides the exclusive advantage, 
when halted, of drenching his 
kilt in the next brook;.. . 
whilst the buffoon tartan pan- 
taloon, with its fringed frip- 
pery (as some mongrel High- 
landers would have it), sticking 
wet and dirty to the skin, is 
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not very easily pulled off, and 
less so to get on again in case 
of alarm or any other hurry.” 
The argument for health and 
convenience, strong as it is, 
is not the only argument. 
Cameron has a yet stronger 
one in his wallet. “I feel no 
hesitation in saying,” thus he 
goes on, “that the proposed 
alteration must have proceeded 
from a whimsical idea, more 
than from the real comfort 
of the Highland soldier, and a 
wish to lay aside that national 
martial garb, the very sight 
of which has, upon many occa- 
sions, struck the enemy with 
terror and confusion.” And 
in a magnificent peroration 
he declares that rather than 
the Highlander should wear 
trews, he “would see him 
stuffed in breeches and abolish 
the distinction altogether.” 
This letter is characteristic 
both of Colonel Cameron and 
of his race. Scotland has 
always guarded its differences 
of garb and habit with a zeal 
which may appear irrelevant 
to a southern brain, and which 
is wholly justified. The spirit 
of nationality is as strong in 
North Britain to-day as ever it 
was, and it adds to an imperial 
loyalty a zest that is all its 
own. However, such being the 
man and such his purpose, it is 
not strange that the Cameron 
Highlanders have an unex- 
ampled record of service and 
success. Itis not the language 
of flattery to say that their 
history since 1793 is the history 
of the British Army. They 
have fought on many fields 
against many foes, and all who 
have fought with them may 
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take a pride in their achieve- 
ment. No sooner was the regi- 
ment raised than it was sent 
abroad to the Low Countries 
to join the Duke of York. 
Thence, after a brief respite, it 
sailed for Martinique. Next 
the Cameron Highlanders were 
seen at the Helder; they took 
part in the battle of Egmont- 
op - Zee, their maiden field, 
and won the first of many 
distinctions. In 1801 they dis- 
embarked in Aboukir Bay, and 
helped Sir Ralph Abercromby 
to fight the French. During 
the action near Aboukir they 
behaved with great coolness. 
“Sir Sidney Smith came up 
to us,” says Captain Wyvill, 
“though the balls were flying 
thickly about; he made us a 
low bow, and complimented us 
on the cool manner in which 
we were proceeding. He was 
well known to the French, and 
as he was very conspicuous, an 
additional number of shots 
saluted us on his account.” 
Wherever there was fighting, 
there was the 79th. It took 
part in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen in 1807. It made a dash 
at Sweden, and then joined Sir 
Harry Burrard in Portugal, 
where Colonel Alan Cameron 
was appointed Commandant of 
Lisbon, with the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, and his son com- 
manded the regiment in his 
stead. On the retreat to Cor- 
unna the 79th was conspicuous 
for preserving its order and 
discipline to the end, and for 
bearing the privations of the 
march with great gallantry and 
without loss. In 1809 the regi- 
ment returned home—for a few 
months only, and then was dis- 
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patched on the disastrous ex- 
pedition to Walcheren. The 
next year saw it in Portugal 
again, fighting under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and winning fresh 
laurels. At Fuentes d’Onor it 
had the misfortune to lose its 
commanding officer, a gallant 
soldier, the worthy son of a 
gallant father. His death, ever 
memorable, was celebrated by 
Sir Walter Scott both in verse 
and prose. ‘And what avails 
thee,” he wrote in his “ Vision 
of Don Roderick,”— 


** And what avails thee that, for 
Cameron slain, 

Wild from his plaided ranks the 
yell was given— 

Vengeance and grief gave mountain- 
rage the rein, 

And, at the bloody spear - point 
headlong driven, 

Thy Despot’s giant guards fled like 

the rack of heaven.” 


His death was splendidly 
avenged. The Frenchman who 
had stepped out of the ranks 
to take aim at him fell covered 
with wounds, and the High- 
landers charged with so fierce 
a fury that the French Grena- 
diers, Bonaparte’s own guard, 
were driven from the village. 

At the siege of Burgos the 
79th again took its share of 
the battle. Sergeant John 
M‘Kenzie of the Cameron 
Highlanders was the first to 
scale the palisades and enter 
the horn-work, and he received 
a wound from a bayonet as he 
reached the ground. Nor must 
Bugler Charles Bogle be for- 
gotten, who was “afterwards 
found dead in the gate along- 
side the body of a French 
soldier, the sword of the 
former and the bayonet of the 





latter thrust through each 
other’s bodies.” But it was 
at Toulouse that the 79th most 
gloriously and grievously distin- 
guished itself. It helped to 
win the victory and lost many 
of its bravest men. A letter 
written by Lieut. - General 
Duncan Cameron to General 
Alan Cameron, the founder 
of the regiment, has all 
the soldierly quality of con- 
cision, as though it were 
written with a sword, not a 
pen. Thus it runs: “My dear 
General, I take the very first 
opportunity I could command 
since our coming to this place 
on the 10th to write you. We 
fought a heavy battle that 
day (Sunday) with Soult, which 
we fervently trust will finish 
this interminable contest. I 
am sorely grieved at the loss 
of so many dear relatives and 
comrades in this action—in 
which I know you will join. 
Your two nephews, John and 
Ewen, my cousin Duncan, and 
Captain Purvis were killed, 
and Lieutenant M‘Barnet is 
not likely to outlive his wounds, 
Adjutant Kenneth Cameron is 
also severely wounded; in- 
deed, I think Colonel Douglas 
and myself are the only two 
among the officers that es- 
caped.” Truly, the Camerons 
have given to the country of 
their best, and proved that 
there breathed in them the 
very spirit of battle. And 
their reward was adequate. 
“The regiment by royal author- 
ity was permitted to bear on 
its colours and appointments 
the word ‘Toulouse,’ in addi- 
tion to its other inscriptions. 
As a proof, likewise, of the 
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distinction earned by it dur- 
ing the successive campaigns 
in the Peninsula, and for 
its general services throughout 
the war, it was subsequently 
authorised to have the word 
‘Peninsula’ inscribed on its 
colours and appointments.” It 
is for such honours as these 
that brave men die, and their 
successors of to-day proudly 
share their fame. 

The Cameron Highlanders 
fought at Waterloo throughout 
the three glorious days of June, 
and they were “ particularly 
mentioned” by Wellington in 
his famous despatch of June 
19, addressed to Lord Bathurst. 
Fortunate in their opportuni- 
ties, they have been fortunate 
also in winning the praise of 
poets. Byron, in “Childe 
Harold,” has consecrated their 
immortality in a famous 
stanza :— 


‘* And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s 
gathering’ rose, 
The war note of Lochiel, which 
Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard too have her 
Saxon foes ; 
How in the noon of night that 
pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill! but with the 
breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the 
mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which 
instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand 


years, 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in 
each clansman’s ears.” 


Here sounds the high note of 
romance, and bravely the High- 
landers could echo it. But war 
does not always rest at the 
lofty plane of glory, and we can 
sometimes realise it most clearly 
in homelier touches. After the 








battle it is said that the 79th 
stripped the cuirasses off the 
dead Frenchmen and used them 
for cooking its rations. They 
were good enough frying-pans, 
though the bullet-holes let some- 
thing escape. But some Belgian 
soldiers who passed by while 
the cooking was in progress, 
and seeing the cuirasses, went 
off with the legend that the 
Highlanders were cannibals, 
and no doubt the legend, which 
it is a pity to disturb, is re- 
peated unto this day. One 
other piece of comedy is worth 
remembrance. When the al- 
lied armies were in Paris, 
Sergeant Campbell of the 79th 
was taken with others to the 
Elysée to be shown to the Em- 

ror Alexander, and it is thus 
that he tells the tale himself. 
“The Emperor made a very 
minute inspection of .us,” he 
writes, “and his curiosity led 
him to call upon me, as being 
the most robust of the party, to 
step to the front. . . . As soon 
as I stepped to the front I was 
surrounded by the astonished 
nobility, and the Emperor 
commenced his inspection and 
questions as follows: First, he 
examined my appointments and 
drew my sword. . . . Second, 
he examined my hose, gaiters, 
legs, and pinched my skin, 
thinking I wore something 
under my kilt, and had the 
curiosity to lift my kilt up te 
my navel, so that he might not 
be deceived. The questions 
were: If I was present at the 
actions of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th of June? How many 
officers and men the regiment 
lost? . . . Whether I was in 
Egypt? If I wore the kilt 
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in winter, or if I did not feel 
cold in that season? If I was 
married? If my parents were 
alive?” Thus it was that the 
Highlanders seemed beyond the 
general experience of mankind. 
Thus it was that Alan Cameron 
was justified in fighting the 
battle of the kilt. 

After Waterloo the 79th took 
a well-earned rest, the first for 
many years. Since 1793 the 
regiment had been in the field 
with scarce a break, and had 
made for itself such a record as 
few others could boast. When 
the trumpet of war sounded 
again, it was anew ready for 
the fray, and it was the fault 
of peace that until the Crimean 
War it had no proper occasion 
for its prowess. From the 
Crimea it travelled to India, 
was engaged in helping to 
suppress the Mutiny, and when 
it was suppressed remained 
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fourteen years in the country. 
Then, for a second time, it was 
sent to Egypt in 1882, and 
sixteen years later witnessed 
the taking of Khartoum and 
accompanied Lord Kitchener to 
Fashoda. What it achieved in 
South Africa is still within the 
memory of all; and as we look 
back upon this long record of 
valiant service proudly given, 
we cannot but pay the highest 
honour to the memory of Alan 
Cameron, and recall the splen- 
did work achieved in the 
world by the esprit de corps 
which he inspired. The army 
of the future, as we have said, 
may be differently composed ; 
it may lack the romance of 
garb and nomenclature. But 
time will still spare the memory 
of the gallant regiments, who 
served the Empire in many a 
war and kept inviolate the tra- 
ditions of their race and name. 
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THE DOMINATING ISSUE. 


Sucu is the title bestowed 
by several leading members of 
the Government, including the 
Prime Minister, the President 
of the Council, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the 
conflict said to be impending 
between the two Houses of Par- 
liament. The prominence they 
assign to it suggests some in- 
teresting reflections—some very 
serious, others more decided- 
ly comic. Among Swift’s 
“Reasons for not Abolishing 
Christianity,” coarse as many 
of them are, there is one of 
very wide application and 
marked by a fine sense of 
humour, reminding one occa- 
sionally of Addison. What, 
asks the Dean, would be- 
come of all the fine gentle- 
men whose reputation for wit 
rests on their ridicule of Christ- 
ianity: what would be the 
fate of the philosophers, the 
profound thinkers, if de- 
prived of so fertile a theme 
for the display of their 
wisdom? It has occurred 
to us sometimes on reading 
the diatribes against the House 
of Lords, which appear almost 
daily in the newspapers, to 
ask a somewhat similar ques- 
tion: What would Mr Lloyd 
George or Mr Winston 
Churchill do without the 
House of Lords to gird at? 
It is a standing dish: cut and 
come again; as long as it lasts 
they can never be at a loss. 
When their wit gets a little 
stale or rusty they can always 
improve it on this well-worn 
grindstone. And this, perhaps, 
18 one reason why they are in 





no hurry to destroy it. It is 
certainly very amusing to hear 
such speakers as these, breath- 
ing fire and slaughter against 
the House of Lords, and then 
to find all of them in turn con- 
tent to shake their fists in its 
face and put off further action 
to a more convenient season. 
As at present advised they 
propose to erect the gibbet 
after the next General Elec- 
tion. But why wait till then? 
As they all agree that none 
of their favourite ideas can 
be realised while the House of 
Lords bars the way, one would 
have thought the sooner they 
put the rope round its neck 
the better. Why keep the 
country out of all those bless- 
ings for which they are said 
to be thirsting by delaying 
a preliminary operation, which 
they would of course welcome 
with delight? Commonplace 
persons, shallow thinkers, 
might be apt to say that 
one of two conclusions must 
lurk somewhere in the minis- 
terial mind—either that the 
people don’t care for these 
blessings, or don’t believe that 
the proposed remedy would 
bring them. But Mr Asquith 
has a reason of his own. To 
appeal to the people on this 
question would be to acknow- 
ledge the right of the House 
of Lords to force a dissolution. 
But that right, as he must 


know, cannot be separated ~ 


from the power to reject. It 
is wrapped up in it—and think 
of depriving the nation of the 
promised millennium on such 
a flimsy pretext as this! 
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It is to be noted that all the 
Government speakers during 
the last two months represent 
the question of the House of 


Lords as “the dominating 
issue” before the country. 
The Prime Minister, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the President of the Council, 
the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Under-Secretary for 
the Home Department, the At- 
torney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, and last of all the 
chief Government Whip, all 
agree on this point. This 
one question in the opinion of 
the Government overshadows 
all others. Even Tariff Re- 
form, though it may be the 
question on which the next 
General Election will be more 
immediately fought, they 
rightly think is subordinate 
in importance to a reconstruc- 
tion of the British Constitution. 
This estimate of its compara- 
tive weight is quite consistent 
with their reluctance to take 
it up. A few short quota- 
tions from the speeches we 
have mentioned may be ad- 
duced in evidence, 

On December 4, at the 
National Liberal Club, Mr 
Asquith began by saying: 
“T invite the Liberal Party 
to-night to treat the veto 
of the House of Lords as 
the dominating issue in 
politics ; the dominating issue, 
because in the long-run it ab- 
sorbs and overshadows every 
other.” On December 18 
Lord Crewe used the very same 
words to express the paramount 
importance of the question. It 
was, he said, the dominating 
issue. Unless the Lords were 


defeated and the veto abolished 
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Liberalism would perish. A 
few days afterwards the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the same thing at Liver- 
pool. Claiming that the policy 
of the Liberals is “steady and 
continuous progress along con- 
stitutional lines,” he declared 
that “Liberalism cannot exist 
until you have settled the 
veto.” But the veto is not 
settled, and Liberalism still 
exists. Mr Lloyd George an- 
swers himself when he points 
to all the great things which 
Liberalism has accomplished in 
the past notwithstanding the 
existence of this diabolical 
power. Does not the fact prove 
that it is only exercised against 
such measures as cannot hon- 
estly be called “steady con- 
tinuous progress along consti- 
tutional lines.” The House of 
Lords, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admits, has never 
prevented measures which 
really merit this description. 
Nor will it in the future. 
Nevertheless, the Liberal Party 
must now come “to close grips” 
with that terrible tyrant. It 
is for Liberalism, he says, a 
life-and-death struggle; and 
certainly if the Liberal idea 
of “steady continuous progress 
on constitutional lines” is em- 
bodied in such measures as the 
Licensing Bill, the Old Age Pen- 
sions Bill, the Scottish Land 
Bill, Welsh Disestablishment, 
and other “far-reaching re- 
forms,” alias robberies, not ob- 
scurely shadowed forth, the 
House of Lords doubtless will 
interpose to prevent such reck- 
less driving as this, and prob- 
ably inflict some punishment 
on the driver; and the reten- 
tion or abolition of the veto will 
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then indeed be for the Liberal 
Party what they call it—the 
dominating issue. 

Speaking at Shields, Jan- 
uary 27, the Attorney-General, 
Sir William Robson, in a fore- 
cast of the coming struggle 
between the Lords and Com- 
mons, said the game would be 
a long one, for the Lords held 
some good cards: “but as it 
neared the end the chances 
would be against them, and 
the stakes were bigger than 
they thought.” We hope be- 
fore we have done to show 
what the stakes are: though 
we don’t suppose that either 
the Lords themselves or others 
who are interested in the ques- 
tion are quite so blind to its 
tendencies as Sir W. Robson 
seems to think. It is not Mr 
Winston Churchill’s fault if 
they are. In his speech at 
Birmingham he said the aboli- 
tion of the veto was the neces- 
sary issue at the next General 
Election. A fortnight after- 
wards, at Nottingham, he pro- 
fessed his belief that at the 
next General Election “the 
Liberals would win with a 
policy first of smashing the 
Lords and then of pressing 
forward the social programme 
of which Old Age Pensions 
was the beginning.” Only on 
February 6, he raised the 
curtain a little higher: the 
Radical Party had still “got 
to win the land.” Here, at 
last, speaks the Socialist, by 
whom that party is inspired ; 
and we have now brought our 
argument down to the point 
at which we may proceed to 
ask what all this means? 

From one point of view, it 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO, MCXXI, 


may mean little or nothing. 
From another it may mean a 
great deal. We may regard it 
merely as so much tall talk, 
the resource of orators who 
use the House of Lords as, 
according to Swift, the fine 
gentlemen of his day used 
Christianity—that is, as an ex- 
cellent topic on which to whet 
their wits, with the view of 
impressing on the populace 
what fine fellows they are. 
It is a subject on which brass 
can be made to pass for gold 
more readily perhaps than any 
other public question. In 
short, it is what actors call 
very good business. Ignorant 
constituencies have heard of 
feudalism without in the least 
knowing what it means, and 
have been taught to regard it 
as a kind of political dragon 
which lived on the “blood and 
bones of the people.” They 
are assured that in the Peers 
the appetite still survives, and 
that to guard against any 
future indulgence of it they 
must be reduced to impotence. 
By a dexterous appeal to these 
venerable prejudices, worthy of 
the enlightened Liberals who 
use them, nothing more may 
be meant at the moment than 
just to keep the flame alive 
and prevent the people from 
forgetting what a dangerous 
and mischievous monster lurks 
in the Upper Chamber, and 
how deeply they will be be- 
holden to the heroes who, like 
Theseus or Hercules, go forth 
to slay it. 

But though such language 
as we have just quoted can 
but raise a smile on the lips 
of those who regard it as only 
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@ noisy bit of fourth-rate act- 
ing, it cannot be dismissed as 
harmless. We know very well 
at whose instigation this cam- 
paign against the Lords is 
carried on. The Ministerial- 
ists hope to purchase by it a 
longer lease of office. The 
Socialists are playing for 
higher stakes. The leaders of 
the Socialists know very well 
what in the long-run must 
be the sequel of any successful 
attack upon the second cham- 
ber. They make no secret of 
it; and when Mr Winston 
Churchill says “we have got 
to get the land,” he is only 
repeating what the Socialists 
have said from the first. 

If the existence of the House 
of Lords is “the dominating 
issue” which may come before 
us at any moment, it is surely 
wise to follow the maxim 
of the Duke of Wellington, 
who, when he saw a hill or 
@ mountain in front of him, 
used always to consider what 
might be on the other side of 
it. The Socialists themselves 
scarcely ask for a reformed 
House of Lords. Nor is it 
easy to see how any of the 
reforms which have been sug- 
gested could satisfy the de- 
mands of even a more moder- 
ate party. Some of the com- 
plaints which come in from 
respectable quarters seem 
prompted rather by the ne- 
cessity of finding something to 
say, no matter what, against 
the hereditary chamber than 
by even the slightest consider- 
ation of conditions which lie 
upon the surface. It is said, 
for instance, that so few Peers 
attend in their places. Would 


not the House of Commons 
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often be all the better for a 
considerable reduction in its 
numbers. Scores of men who 
sit below the Gangway might 
just as well be away. They 
rather interrupt public business 
than assist it. Their presence 
does not prevent the action of 
the House from being deter- 
mined by the party leaders, 
And no more would a larger 
attendance in the House of 
Lords have that effect. More- 
over, it is more than doubtful 
whether any such reforms as 
have been indicated by vari- 
ous well-intentioned gentle- 
men would be either more 
popular with the country at 
large or more acceptable to 
advaneed Radicals. The Peers 
are all well-known men: they 
live in the country and mix 
freely with all classes of soci- 
ety; the great majority are 
resident landlords, and bear 
names which the people have 
respected for centuries. They 
are early trained to affairs, and 
county business educates them 
for Parliament. They are not 
strangers in the land, as many 
of the philosophers, men of 
letters, and men of science, with 
whom it is proposed to leaven 
the House of Lords, in all prob- 
ability would be. It is not 
likely that the quality of the 
debates would be raised by the 
infusion, nor would the Lords 
improve on the business - like 
brevity with which their pro- 
ceedings are conducted at pres- 
ent by becoming more like the 
House of Commons. 

Besides, is it likely that 
men of this stamp, conscious 
of their own intellectual superi- 
ority, would submit to be over- 
ruled by the Commons 46 
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readily as the Lords do. The 
latter, as a general rule, defer 
to the decisions of the lower 
chamber out of regard to 
ancient traditional usage, which 
they only depart from in cases 
of the greatest emergency. 
But the reconstructed House 
of Lords would represent a 
new constitution not bound by 
the traditions ef the old one, 
and in fact called into existence 
to supersede them, and to 
strengthen the very powers 
which the Radicals desire to 
destroy. The new men would 
have nothing to lose by a crisis. 
They need not shrink from a 
collision: and a hundred such 
men in the reformed House of 
Lords would, if we are not 
greatly deceived, soon let the 
Radicals understand that they 
had exchanged King Log for 
King Stork. 

More tinkering would be de- 
manded. Fresh terms of abuse 
would be invented. There 
would be no more “finality” 
in a reformed House of Lords 
than there was in a reformed 
House of Commons. A nice 
unsettled state of things we 
should then live under, in 
which the stream of legislation 
would not be likely to flow 
more freely than it does now. 
The people would at last get 
weary of it; and then would 
come the cry for either total 
abolition or complete prostra- 
tion of that assembly. 

If instead of reforming the 
House of Lords we leave it just 
as it is, with what is called 
& suspensory veto, we either 
make that veto a farce or we 
leave it practically where it is. 
If it is only to be in force till 
the end of the existing Parlia- 
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ment, when the measure so 
opposed must become law 
without further debate, it is 
needless to say there might 
just as well be none at all. 
Without this limitation it 
would be only what we now 
have. The veto even now is 
only suspensory till an appeal 
has been made to the people. 
But it is mere waste of time 
to discuss these compromises. 
The Socialists look farther 
ahead, they are playing a deep 
game, and calculate that if 
they lose at first they will 
win heavily in the end. The 
stakes, as the Attorney-General 
said, are bigger than is com- 
monly suspected. 

If the House of Lords were 
abolished the nobility could not 
be excluded from Parliament al- 
together. If deprived of their 
own chamber they would find 
seats in the Commons—or, if 
this is too great a concession, 
they would still be at liberty 
to vote at elections, to canvas, 
to convert, and to bring all 
their vast social influences to 
bear, not indirectly but direct- 
ly, on the results. At present 
in the House of Lords they 
are restrained from proceed- 
ing to extremities by many 
considerations. They are re- 
strained by a sense of respon- 
sibility—a consciousness that 
it rests with themselves to 
precipitate or avert a revolu- 
tion: they are restrained by 
prudential considerations, and 
by that regard for public 
opinion which the Peers, from 
the very eminence on which 
they stand, can often appre- 
ciate more fully than those 
below them. 

More than this, while the 
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nobility are represented in a 
separate chamber, — set on 
high, so to speak,—and con- 
centrating in themselves all the 
objections to privilege which 
can flourish in a democratic 
age, they are bound to observe 
special caution and circum- 
spection in every step they 
take. Now, suppose all these 
conditions reversed, and the 
Peers released from all those 
restrictions which confront 
them more or less at present, 
and free to use their whole 
wealth and influence in favour 
of the constitutional cause, 
With the whole combined 
weight of the Conservative 
aristocracy poured into one 
channel, and brought to bear 
upon a single chamber, the 
result must inevitably be a 
vast accession of strength to 


the Conservative Party in 
Parliament. If instead of 
being separated from the 


Commons they spoke through 
the mouth of the Commons; 
if instead of being brought 
to a head, as one may say, 
the aristocratic element were 
dispersed through and amal- 
gamated with the popular 
chamber, clothed with the 
popular livery, and with as 
good a claim to represent the 
popular will as any other ele- 
ment in the House, is it not 
certain that it would exercise 
a@ more effective control over 
public affairs than it can 
possibly exercise at present; 
that its influence would be- 
come more powerful in pro- 
portion as it grew less palp- 
able, and would double its 


present substance by throwing 
off its present form? And in 
that case would not a Con- 
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servative majority become 
almost as great a certainty 
in the Lower House as it 
is now in the Upper? Is it 
not absurd to suppose that 
this inevitable consummation 
can have been overlooked by 
the acute and thoughtful poli- 
ticians who tell us that the 
House of Lords must perish? 
They cannot have failed to 
see that what the Lords lose 
directly by abolition of the 
one chamber they would more 
than gain indirectly by their 
increased influence in the other. 

We will see to that, they 
would possibly reply. You 
don’t suppose that we should 
be so stupid as to emancipate 
the Peers from all the checks, 
visible and invisible, which 
now act upon them, and at 
the same time leave them in 
full possession of the vast 
wealth and social influence 
which they now possess. We 
must not only disestablish the 
Lords: we must disendow 
them. We are constantly re- 
minded, and with perfect truth, 
that the country would never 
consent to see the Church of 
England emancipated from 
State control and yet secured 
in the possession of all her 
property. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same is true of the Lords. 
Disestablishment and disen- 
dowment must go hand in 
hand. 

And here it may be asked 
if we have not answered our- 
selves. For if the abolition of 
the House of Lords is the first 
step to be taken, how will the 
Socialists ever reach thesecond? 
A House of Commons in which 
the Conservative and aristo- 
cratic element is likely to be so 
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powerfully reinforeed would 
defeat a policy of confiscation 
as surely as the Lords. The 
answer to this is, that the 
House of Commons, unlike the 
House of Lords, is at the 
mercy of accidents. “Give me 
the command of the Channel 
for so many hours,” said 
Napoleon, “and England is 
mine.” So a single Parlia- 
ment, returned in a moment of 
great national excitement, and 
under the influence of some 
great delusion, might contain 
the Radical majority which 
would enable the Secialists “ to 
get the land,” as Mr Churchill 
says. They may wait for one 
of those opportunities which 
often occur quite unexpectedly 
in human affairs, and have 
more than once changed the 
fortunes of England. And 
such a revolution as is sug- 
gested, once begun, would have 
nothing to check its course. 
The Suspensory Chamber, our 
one security against precipi- 
tate violence, would be gone: 
and the work of the Socialists 
once done could never again be 
undone. 

In January 1828, the Duke 
of Wellington was the head of 
a united party which appeared 
to be impregnable, pledged 
to maintain the existing Con- 
stitution, supported by both 
sections of the Tory Party, 
and enjoying the full “confi- 
dence of the country.” There 
was a general impression that 
he was in for his life. Opposi- 
tion was dormant, and the idea 
that the Radicals would ever 
succeed in their designs while 
the Duke lived would, if sug- 
gested, have been scouted as 
ridiculous. In January 1831 
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he was a discredited statesman, 
his party broken up, the forces 
of defence shattered, and a new 
Prime Minister was about to 
grant more than all that the 
wildest Radicals had ever asked. 
The Duke’s Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill in 1829 caused a 
split in the Tory Party, and a 
section of his supporters com- 
bined with the Opposition to 
defeat him on the question of 
the Civil List. Here was one 
of those quarrels in which, to 
gratify some personal animos- 
ity, men are willing to risk the 
principles for which they have 
been fighting all their lives, 
and to sacrifice a Constitution 
in order to punish an individual. 

Burke has a well-known 
passage on political gamblers, 
in which he says, “Do we not 
see how lightly people treat 
their fortunes when they are 
under the passion of gaming? 
The game of resentment or 
ambition will be played by 
many of the great and rich 
as desperately and with as 
much blindness to the conse- 
quences as any other game.” 
And there is no saying to 
what length a Minister may be 
driven who sees that his sole 
chance of retaining power is to 
throw in his lot with the most 
violent of his supporters, and 
provoke a conflict, hoping that 
in the ensuing confusion he 
may come to the surface and 
again be required as a leader. 
We are told sometimes not to 
disquiet ourselves, for we are 
not “within measurable dis- 
tance” of such an agrarian 
revolution as the Socialists con- 
template. That we are not 
within measurable distance of 
its completion we should hope 
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is true. But that we are not 
within measurable distance of 
the attempt is far from certain. 
The forces on which we rely 
for its defeat are always liable 
to disunion, and a petty caprice 
or @ personal quarrel has often 
led to changes which have over- 
thrown the strongest citadels. 
‘‘Damn the Reform Bill,” said 
Lord Monmouth ; “if the Duke 
had not quarrelled with Lord 
Grey on a coal committee we 
should never have had the 
Reform Bill, and Grey would 
have gone to Ireland.” An 
ignoble end for our ancient 
Constitution to be smothered in 
a coal-cellar. But what has 
happened before may happen 
again. An accident like that 
might break up even such a 
Government as had a large 
contingent of Peers among its 
supporters in the Commons, 
and let in a Government 
which would soon place it be- 
yond their power to offer any 
effective resistance to an organ- 
ised revolutionary movement. 
Divest the peerage of all poli- 
tical duties; let neither the 
nobility nor the gentry have 
any share in either govern- 
ment or local administration ; 
reduce them to a position in 
which they can be described 
as drones who have no right 
to property when they have 
ceased to discharge its duties: 
and then it will be easy to 
strip them of their estates, 
redistribute or nationalise the 
land, and destroy all that 
creates the power, prestige, 
and popularity of our British 
aristocracy. That such is the 
real object of the Socialist 
party we know from their 
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own mouths. Both Renan and 
De Tocqueville have traced for 
us the steps by which a simi- 
lar result was brought about in 
France. There the process was 
begun by the Crown. And 
what followed! The _ king 
swept away the local author- 
ity of the aristocracy, and the 
“people in turn swept away 
the authority of the Crown.” ! 

De Tocqueville, also refer- 
ring to the history of France, 
declares that the influence and 
power of an aristocracy depend 
on their possession of politi- 
cal powers and the exercise 
of administrative functions. 
They must take a visible and 
important part in the govern- 
ment of the country if they 
are to retain their hold on the 
respect and confidence of the 
nation. When the French 
noblesse, he continues, pos- 
sessed power as well as privi- 
lege, their rights seemed a 
natural consequence of the 
Constitution of their country. 
They had corresponding duties 
to perform, and the one seemed 
to justify the other. They 
enforced public order, they 
administered justice, they exe- 
cuted the law: in fine, they 
carried on the business of the 
country. When the seigneur 
ceased to do this, he became 
in the eyes of the peasantry 
an anomaly. They could not 
understand him, and their ser- 
vices were rendered to strangers 
whom they never saw, and who 
did nothing in return for them. 
It is because we are con- 
vinced that the abolition of the 
House of Lords must be only 
the first step to a political 
agitation in this country more 
Renan. 
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fierce in its character, more 
sweeping in its objects, and 
more deplorable in its conse- 
quences if successful, than any- 
thing which has ever been 
witnessed in Great Britain, 
that we heartily deprecate a 
change which might for a time 
appear to have the opposite 
effect. 

It is remarkable that both 
writers and speakers belonging 
to both political parties, who 
agree that the veto of the 
House of Lords is essential 
to the satisfactory working of 
Parliamentary government, are 
caught nevertheless by the 
plausible pretext that it is 
unfair to the Liberals that the 
majority of the House of Lords 
should always be Conservative. 
Why, it would be useless were 
it anything else. The Parlia- 
mentary struggle is not a 
tournament or a prize fight— 
it is a battle in deadly earnest 
between the defenders and 
assailants of certain great prin- 
ciples which Conservatives hold 
to be essential both to national 
greatness and social prosperity. 
While a Radical majority in 
the House of Commons is bent 
upon destroying both, a Con- 
servative majority must be 
kept in reserve somewhere to 
hold them in check. A Liberal 
majority in the House of Lords 
would not even exercise a sus- 
pensory veto. They would pass 
the Government measures at 
once without allowing any final 
appeal to the people. The 
present political situation shows 
the necessity of a second cham- 
ber in a peculiarly strong 
light. Here is a Govern- 
ment which has either lost 
the confidence of the country, 
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or so much of it as to make 
it no longer representative, 
still in command of an over- 
whelming majority in the 
House of Commons, with the 
power and the will to continue 
a course of revolutionary and 
destructive legislation for an- 
other two or three years. How 
is the country to be protected 
against representatives whom 
it does not trust and against 
measures which it does not 
want: against such atrocious 
misgovernment as reduces Ire- 
land to barbarism, or such mis- 
chievous delays as foster dis- 
affection in India? A stronger 
argument for the maintenance 
of the House of Lords, with all 
its powers intact, can hardly 
be imagined than that which is 
supplied by the Parliamentary 
conditions of to-day. 

One word more and we 
have done. Is there any 
precedent on record for the 
Ministers of the Crown preach- 
ing a crusade against the 
integrity of the Constitution 
which the sovereign to whom 
they are responsible has sworn 
to uphold? Is it not, to say 
the least, a most indecent and 
most unwarrantable breach of 
all the customs, traditions, and 
prescriptions which have 
hitherto regulated the rela- 
tions between the sovereign, 
the Ministers, and the people, 
that statesmen in the service 
of the State should endeavour 
to make political capital by 
railing at established institu- 
tions and keeping up an agi- 
tation which they have no 
immediate intention of satisfy- 
ing? To keep so sweeping a 
change as the destruction of 
one branch of the Legislature 
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hanging over the heads of the 
nation for an indefinite period 
is an unprincipled and, on the 
part of the Government, an 
almost criminal manceuvre. 
That constitutional changes 
may from time to time become 
necessary we should be the last 
to deny. When such occasions 
arise let them be dealt with, 
not hastily or precipitately, 
but with such well-considered 
promptitude as shall attest the 
honesty and sincerity of the 
Government, shall ensure a 
permanent settlement of the 
questions at issue, and prevent 
them from being kept alive for 
purely factious purposes : a sys- 
tem which tends to the chronic 
unsettlement of the public 
mind, to the delay of all useful 
legislation, and to the lower- 
ing, we should fear, of the 
dignity and authority of the 
crown. 

The prominence given to the 
finance question in the speech 
from the throne only confirms 
what public opinion had al- 
ready divined—namely, that 
the Budget will be the most 
important measure of the pres- 
ent session, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment being probably held over 
to the next; and as it is not 
improbable that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s proposals 
may cause some friction be- 
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tween the two Houses of Par- 
liament, the public may be 
interested in hearing what Sir 
Robert Peel once said of the 
treatment of Money Bills by 
the House of Lords. Peel 
enjoyed the confidence of the 
commercial world: all the 
banking and mercantile in- 
terests of the city of London 
looked up to him as a master 
of finance. It is needless to 
say that his reputation as a 
constitutional statesman was 
equally high. In a letter 
to the Duke of Wellington 
in June 1846, on the sub- 
ject of an Annuity Bill in 
favour of Lord Hardinge, “I 
doubt,” he says, “ whether we 
could safely fight a battle 
against the Lords on the 
ground that alteration of a 
Money Bill by the Lords was 
unconstitutional italics are 
Peel’s]. I rather think the 
Commons, whenever a confer- 
ence takes place with the Lords 
in consequence of an altered 
Money Bill, avoid denial of the 
power of the Lords, though 
they refuse to acquiesce in the 
alteration.” Thus, according 
to this high authority, the 
House of Lords in amending 
the Budget would be within 
their constitutional rights, how- 
ever rarely they may have been 
exercised. 
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